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ization such as ours, teaching connotes-à if 
type of leadership which demands that those who are planning 
to enter the profession be helped in preparing. themselves ‘thor- 
oughly for the task ahead of them. Schools of education recognize 


In a complex civil 


this fact and are offering their students an increasingly enriched 
teacher-preparatory curriculum. Graduates of these institutions, 
through their training, gain a practical understanding of human 
nature, a comprehension of community and world needs, and a 
mastery of teaching and learning techniques that fit them to pre- 
pare young people for constructive and co-operative citizenship. 

A prospective teacher or any person interested in education 
who wants to evaluate intelligently our existing educational 
goals and procedures must acquaint himself with an over-all 
view of education—its philosophy, its function, and its tech- 
niques. Herein lies the purpose of Introduction to EnucATION, Funda- 
mental Principles and Modern Practices. 

The authors have worked with students on all school levels 
from the nursery school through the university. They have been 


cularly fortunate in having their professional activities in- 


parti 
clude extensive participation in the education of teachers. This 


book incorporates the materials and suggestions that they con- 
sider to be of value to all who are interested in education. They 
believe that this over-all view of education can serve any or all 
of the following purposes: d 
1. To aid in the orientation of teacher trainees. 
2. To acquaint students with the aims, organization, person- ` 
nel, procedures, and techniques of education. 
To arouse interest in teaching as a profession. 
To introduce students to teaching opportunities. 
5. To develop understanding concerning the problems of 
teaching on the various school levels. 


6. To stimulate the interest of those college students who, al- 
h to specialize in education, can 


profit from a knowledge of basic educational principles. 
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7. To assist teachers in service to familiarize themselves \. th 
some of the more recent developments in education. 

8. To inform lay persons concerning existing educational 
trends. 


The various topics included in the text are treated functiona! 
and the material is presented from a practical point of view. 
The authors have been mindful of the importance of orientation 
and guidance as phases of teacher preparatlon and have utilized 
the mental-hygiene approach in order that a study of Introductio: 
to Education may develop.clarity of thinking and soundness oí 
judgment concerning both formal and nonformal education. 

- Although the text covers a wide range of topics, it is not in- 
tended to lessen interest in subsequent courses in education. 
Rather, it is hoped that a careful consideration of the many 
phases of education included in this presentation will serve to 
stimulate continued intensive study in the various areas to which 
the reader is here introduced. 

"The authors wish to express their appreciation to all who have 
offered valuable suggestions for the improvement of the manu- 
script. They especially wish to thank the many publishers 
who have graciously permitted the use of material from their 


publications. 
Lester D. Crow 
Alice Crow 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDED FILMS FOR PART I 
(See Page 450 for Producers and Distributors) 


Board of Education (United World Films, 23 min.) Shows ways 
in which residents of a rural community organize to ob- 
tain a modern consolidated school. 

College: Your Challenge (Coronet, 11 min.) Presents the benefits 
of a college. 

County and Community Recreation in Action (University of Indiana, 
29 min.) Includes case histories of the growth and organi- 
zation of community recreation programs. 

Design of American Education (McGraw-Hill, 16 min.) Presents 
role of county board of education and superintendent. 

Education In America Series: 

The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Coronet, 16 min.) 
The Nineteenth Century (Coronet, 16 min.) 
Twentieth-Century Developments (Coronet, 16 min.) 

High School: Your Challenge (Coronet, 14 min.) Emphasizes the 
importance of a good high school education and the ad- 
vantages of extracurricular activities. 

Horace Mann (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 19 min.) Includes im- 
portant events in the life of Horace Mann. 

School Boards in Action (Agra Films, 28 min.) Presents various 
problems met by the board of education. 

Section 16 (NEA, 14 min.) Brings today's educational problems 
into sharp focus. 

The Challenge (NEA, 28 min.) Preserits a summary of the 1955 
White House Conference on Education. 

The Elementary School (Virginia "State Board of Education, 
70 min.) Helps understand the elementary school. 

The Fight for Better Schools (March of Time, McGraw-Hill, 
18 min.) Depicts how a community can work for better 
financial support for public education. 

The Junior High School (California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 30 min.) Shows visits to 49 junior high schools. 
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CHAPTER I 


THREE CENTURIES OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 
(1600 to 1900) 


To the extent that we are well informed and skillful in the 
management of our daily affairs, we tend to criticize those of our 
associates who appear to be less'capable than ourselves. More- 
over, we are prone to place the blame for human incompetency 
of any kind upon inadequate educational opportunities or ineffi- 
ciency of school techniques. 

What we often fail to realize is that, faulty as modern educa- 
tion may be, the last three hundred years have witnessed a tre- 
mendous growth not only in the extent and democratization of 
educational opportunities but also in the quality of educational 
theory, techniques, and outcomes. Fronr meager beginnings of 
formal education viewed as the privilege of the few and limited 
in aim and scope, we have achieved: an educational philosophy 
that envisages broad, diversified, and thorough school training for 
everyone, regardless of his economic or social status. In America 
one’s participation in educational activities is coming more and 
more to be limited only by his ability and his interest. 

The philosophy that underlies modern educational theory and 
practice has evolved slowly but surely as political, social, and 
economic philosophies have changed. “Moreover, the evolution of 
education owes much to the influences of those men and women 
who have been the pioneers of changing educational concepts. 
The following brief survey of the development of education in 
our country presents a picture of the steady growth of the demo- 
cratic ideal of modern education in our country from colonial 


days to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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EDUCATION DURING COLONIAL DAYS 


European influences. A complete and detailed description 
of the background of colonial education would have to trace edu- 
cational progress in Europe from the days of Spartan supremacy 
through the Protestant Revolution and show especially how ed 
cational theory and practice were affected in England. For our 
purposes, it is sufficient to consider only those phases of seven- 
teenth-century education in England and ‘in other European 
countries that affected educational beginnings in the American 
colonies. 

Since the majority of the early American colonists were Eng- 
lishmen, it is to be expected that they brought with them English 
attitudes toward education. Most of these early colonists were 
independent, forward-looking, and courageous individuals, and 
they tended to depart from traditional patterns of living more 
quickly than did their English cousins. Moreover, the demands 
made upon them in their attempts to conquer a new and wild 
country further tended to develop among them new attitudes 
toward the fundamental values of life. 

Educational theory and practice followed the general pattern 
of colonial development and progress. However, the beginnings 
of education in America reflected English seventeenth-century 
attitudes as these were concerned with the relation of education 
to (1) the church and the state and (2) social and economic 
status. 

In England, schooling was regarded as valuable to the indi- 
vidual who could avail himself of educational advantages. Many 
children of the aristocracy and of the middle class were taught 
by tutors and governesses. Sorne of the children were sent to fee- 
charging primary schools called petty schools, which were at- 
tached to Latin Grammar schools and were comparable to 
private preparatory schools. "These primazy schools prepared 
boys who were the children of the economically favored for the 
continuance of their education in the Latin Grammar, school, 
from which school they might enter either of the two English 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge. The education of girls was 
limited to private tutoring. 

Some of the children of the lower economic ranks received the 
„rudiments of schooling in private, small-fee dame schools or in 
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church-organized schools. Orphans and the children of paupers 
receiyed little schooling except as the government provided in- 
dustrial apprenticeship for them. 

In general, the English State did not concern itself with the 
advancement of formal schooling. The responsibility for educa- 
tion on all levels was considered to be that of the parents and, 
through them, of.the church. This, then, was the educational 
heritage that the early English colonists brought with them to 
America. . 

Since aristrocratic influence was strong in Virginia and the 
other Southern colonies, the educational policy there differed 
from that to be found in the New England colonies. In the 
Southern colonies education was the responsibility of the parent 
and the church. The Puritan philosophy of education, on the 
other hand, was based upon the Calvinistic doctrine that school- 
ing is important to both the state and the church. The middle 
colonies, settled as they were by various religious sects and differ- 
ing national groups, gave evidence of the specific attitudes of the 
respective groups of colonists. However, in all of the colonies 
early educational beginnings reflected a dominant influence of 
the religióus motive as basic to the purposes and aims of education. 

Educational beginnings in the Colonial South. The colony 
of Virginia, founded in 1607, consisted largely of plantations con- 
trolled by aristrocratic English planters, with little representa- 
tion, if any, of the so-called middle class. Work on the plantation 
was carried on by dependent laborers—indentured whites and 
Negro slaves. 

The influence of the Church of England, or Episcopal Church, 
was strong. The parish was the unit of church organization and 
of local government. The educational pattern of Virginia fol- 
lowed that of England. The children of the wealthy usually were 
tutored at home andéthen sent to England to finish their educa- 
tion. Opportunities in America for education on higher levels 
were not available until 1693, when there was founded in Vir- 


ginia the College of William and Mary which included a Latin - 


Grammar school, a college of liberal arts, a divinity school, and a 
e school for Indians. 
The education of a child was considered to be the responsi- 


bility of the parents. Like England, Virginia gave little attention : 
F : 
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to the educational needs of the children of the poor except to. 
provide simple industrial training for paupers and orphans, 
Children neglected by their parents in the matter of edu ation | 
received a rudimentary form of schooling usually adminisicred 
by the church or some private philanthropic agency. 

In general, early education in the Southern colonies followed 
the pattern set by Virginia. In Maryland, founded by Catholics 
who were driven from England by religious persecution, some 
schools were developed under the Jeadership of the Catholic 
Church. 

Educational beginnings in the middle colonies. The 
heterogeneous character of the national and religious back- 
grounds of the respective groups of settlers that constituted the 
population of the middle colonies accounts for the differences in 
educational philosophy found among the settlers. Each colony 
brought with it from its mother country a traditional attitude 
toward education. 

The Dutch settlers in New Netherlands held education in high 
regard. Provision was made early for the schooling of children so 
that they might be taught religion and a reading knowledge of 
the Dutch language. The official religious organization, . the 
Dutch Reformed Church, was closely linked to the secular gov- 
ernment; hence local elementary schools were established under 
church rule. The first public elementary school hus organized 
was begun in 1638 in New Amsterdam, now New York City. A 
few Latin Grammar schools also were established. 

The educational situation in New Netherlands changed when 


— this colony came under the-rule of the English in 1664 with the 


consequent settling of English colonists in New York and New 
Jersey. The English colonial government assumed no responsi- 
bility for education. Whatever sehooling was provided was con- 
trolled and administered by, religious, charitable, and private 
agencies. 

In Quaker-settled Pennsylvania the recognition of government 
responsibility for education was stated thus in William Penn’s 
"Frame of Government": “The Governor and Provincial Coun- 
cil shall erect and order all public schools and encourage and ” 
reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable inventions." 
A law passed in 1683 impesed a fine of five pounds upon any 
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parent or guardian who neglected to provide simple schooling in 
reading and writing and training in a trade or skill for every one 
of his children, But, in spite of such legislation, education in 
Pennsylvania gradually became the function of the various re- 
ligious denominations that settled this colony. Parochial school- 
ing was financed by gifts, assessments, bond subscriptions, and 
fees from the children of the more prosperous colonists. More- 
over, the Quakers “early, set up preparatory schools patterned 
after the Latin Grammar schools of England. 

The arrival of German Lutherans toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century and of Scotch-Irish immigrants at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century raised the educational standards of 
this colony. However, since each of these groups of settlers 
adhered closely to its national and religious traditions, no 
attempt was made to organize education on a colony-wide basis. 
Provision for education remained the function of religious and 
philanthropic organizations here, as in the other middle colonies. 

Hence in the middle colonies, as in the Southern colonies, many 
children were denied educational advantages of any kind. This 
situation prevailed either because the parents could not afford 
to pay for their children’s education or because the parents were 
too proud to accept free schooling, regarding it as charity. Most 
schools were private or parochial and offered no more than the 
mastery of simple reading skills. Little interest was shown in 
higher education. 

Educational beginnings in New England colonies. Puritan- 
settled New England early became the cradle of an educational 
philosophy that has developed gfadually into our present demo- 
cratic educational ideal. Driven by religious prejudice to find 
new homes for themselves in which they could be assured of 
freedom to worshsp God in their own way, these settlers were 
motivated in their activities by deeply religious sentiments, and 
they gimed at the salvation of the individual man. : 

To the early Puritans the bases of a religious and godly life 
were to be found in the Holy Scriptures. Individual salvation lay 
in individual study of the Bible. Hence it was considered essential 
that every child learn to read so that he have the privilege of 
experiencing his religious birthright of an individually achieved 
saving of his soul. € u 
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In all the New England colonies except Rhode Island t 


terms Church and State were practically synonymous. The 
was the unit of local government. The administration of 


affairs was church-dominated, and the religious leaders usi:: 


were government officials, As a result, responsibility for 


cation was considered to be both a religious and a civic functio 


The religious leaders were men of good education and 


their setting up of independent and closely knit group : 
bound together by a singleness of purpose a singleness 


high 
idealism. Their own strong desire for freedom of action motiva 


ed 


ts 


hat 


was achieved through individually assumed responsibility and 

group co-operation. However, in practice these early colonies 
. were far from democratic as we like to interpret the term. There 
were lines of demarcation. among the various classes not only in 


social rights but also in opportunities for advancement. 


Although the education of children was accepted as a necessary 
group function, the responsibility of providing this education 
was considered to be that of the parents; that is, the educational 
patterns of the motherland were transported to the new soil. 
Much of the elementary schooling was carried on in the home; 
parents attempted .to combine religious instruction with the 
teaching of reading. The so-called “horn book,” or the A B C 
book, reflected the religious aims of the early teaching methods. 
Combined with the alphabet were the Lord's Prayer and other 
bits of religious precept. The New England Primer, first used in 
1690 and popular for more than one hundred years, contained 


many religious admonitions, such as the following: 


In Adam’s Fall Thy life to mend, 
We sinned all. y This Book attend. 
The Deluge drown’d The Cat doth play, 
The Earth around. E And after slay. 

Job feels the Rod : The idle Fool E 
Yet blesses God. Is whipped at school. 
Young Obadias, Young Samuel dear 


David, Josias The Lord did fear. 
All were pious, 
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Anoth: book that became popular as a study manual was the 
Orbis Se» valium Prctus, written in Latin by John Amos Comenius 
and lav translated into English under the title Visible World: or 
aNome ‘ature, and Pix of All the Chief Things That Are in the World, 
and of ers Employments Therein. The Orbis Pictus was the first 
illustraicd textbook. Comenius states the purpose of education to 
be as follows: «=, 
Inst: vction as the me&ns to expel Rudeness, with which young wits ought 


to be well furnished in Schools: But so, as that teaching be 1. True, 
2. Full, 3. Clear, and 4. Solid. 


The inadequacy of the home as the sole agency of education 
was soon recognized by the “town fathers,” and several laws 
were enacted to provide schools that were to be supported par- 
tially by taxes. The first of these educational laws, the law of 1642, 
emphasized both learning to read and training for profitable 
work The ideal of compulsory education was embodied in this 
law, ag the following quotation shows: 


Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoofe 
and benefitt to any Commonwealth, & whereas many parents & 
masters are too indulgent & negligent of their duty in that kind, It is 
Ordered that the Select Men of every Town in the several precincts, 
and quarters where they dwel, shall have a vigilant eye over their 
brethern and neighbors to see, first that none of them shall suffer so 
much barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach, 
by themselves or others, their children & apprentices, so much learn- 
ing, as may enable them to perfectly read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the Capital laws; upon penaltie of twenty shillings far 


each neglect therein. ? 

A famous and important school law is the so-called Old De- 
luder Satan Act of 1647, in which the purposes of education in 
Massachusetts are explained as follows: 


It being one chiefe project of that ould deluder, Sathan, to keepe 
men frem the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times by keap 
ing them in an unknowne tongue, 5o in these latter times by perswading 
from the use of tongues that so at least the true sence and meaning of 
the originall might be clouded by false glosses of saint seeming de- 


The Orbis Pictus, p. xiii. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York, 
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ceivers, that learning may not be buried in the grave of our fathers in 
the church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors 

It is therefore ordered, that every township in this jurisdiction, after 
the Lord hath increased it to the number of fifty householders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their towne to teach all such chi 
dren as shall resort to him to write and reade, whose wage 
be paid either by the parents or master of such children, or by the 
inhabitants in generall, by way of supply, as the major part of those 
that order the prudentials of the towne shall appoint; provided, those 
that send their children be not oppressed by paying much more than 
they can have them taught for in other townes; and it is further 
ordered, that where any towne shall increase to the number of one 
hundred families or househoulders they shall set up a gramar schoole, 
the master thereof being able to instruct youth so farr as they may be 
fited for the university; provided, that if any towne neglect the per- 
formance hereof above one yeare, that every such towne shall pay 5£ 
to the next schoole till they shall performe this order. 


As an outgrowth of these laws, the democratic foundations of 
American education were laid and the fact was recognized that 
the welfare of the community depends in great part upon the 
education of its children While these laws held parents-responsi- 
ble for arranging for the education of their children, they author- 
ized the community—through taxation and a limited control of 
education—to provide education for all children and also to 
assume the right to determine the kind and extent of the educa- 
tion to which individual children were entitled. 

Elementary schools financed by the town and taught by mas- 
ters or dames were provided for rudimentary education. These 

. schools were poorly organized, and the teaching methods were 
unpsychological and often ineffectual. The switch, the dunce 
cap, and similar learning “persuaders” were universal. The 
masters too often were relatively illiterate and combined teach- 
ing with other town duties or with church duties, 

_The dame schools began as a kind of co-operative project. 
In order to relieve housewives of the added chore of teaching 
their children, a woman who rightly or wrongly boasted of a 
little more education than that possessed by her woman neighbors 
gathered the neighborhood children into her living room or 
kitchen. For a few pennies a,week, and to the accompaniment of 
her sewing, knitting, or napping, she ati*mpted to instill into 
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the minds of her young charges the rudiments of the three R's,. 
Reading, ’Riting, *Rithmetic. 

The apprentice system, popular in England for the training of 
the children of the poor in industrial skills, became a part of the 
educational system of the New England colonies. For the further 
education of boys who showed promise, there were established 
preparatory schools similar to the Latin Grammar schools of 
England. 1 

Girls were not allowed to attend schools beyond the elementary 
level, as it was believed that women needed only enough educa- 
tion to enable them to be pious housewives and mothers who 
could train their own children in the rudiments of education. In 
a few towns, girls were allowed to continue their education in 
the Latin Grammar school, but only before and after the boys' 


. regular school day. 


Higher schools were provided for the training of ministers and 
government leaders. In 1636 a college was established at New- 
towne, modeled after Emanuel College at Cambridge, England, 
a Puritan college in which many of the New England leaders 
had received their education. The name Newtowne later was 
changed to Cambridge and the college was named Harvard Col- 
lege in memory of John Harvard, who died a year after his 
arrival in the New World, leaving half of his property and his 
library to the college. 

At Harvard; as in the Latin Grammar schools and in the ele- 
mentary schools, both educational aims and subject matter re- 
flected a strong religious bias. During early New England days 
there was a definite beginning of state interest in and responsi- 
bility for education. In practice, however, the state itself was a 
kind of handmaid of the church. 

Educational trends during the seventeenth century. By 
the end of the sevénteenth century certain definite trends in pub- 
lic responsibility for education had become apparent in the vari- 
ous colonies. In Virginia there were (1) private schools for the 
education of the upper and middle classes and (2) charity 
schools maintained by the state and the church for a limited num- 
ber of the children of the poor and for orphans. These schools 
were badly organized and poorly administered. In colonies con- 
trolled by the Quakers, the German Lutherans, the German 
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Reformed Church, the Presbyterians, the Mennonites, anc the 
Catholics, education, such as it was, was controlled almost en- 
tirely by the church officials of the respective communities, 2nd 
there was resentment of any state interference. 

It was in the New England States, with Massachusetts as a 
leader, that education on the elementary, preparatory, and col- 
lege levels was conceived as a state function. Edycation there 
dominated, of course, by Calvinistic attitudes and religious bc- 
liefs, but it did arrive at the realization of both religious and 
civic goals. This Calvinistic concept of education was the pr: 
dominating educational ideal that influenced schooling in an 
expanding America and that finally, after a long struggle, : 
sulted in our present concept of a state-administered public schoo! 
system rather than a ieligion-controlled one. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Effect of “The Great Awakening.” Early eighteenth-century 
education in the colonies was influenced by a general revival of 
religious fervor called “The Great Awakening.” This movement 
signified more than a return to religion; through its emphasis 
upon individual piety, it stressed the importance of an individual 
before God, regardless of his social status or his specific religious 
belief. Hence “The Great Awakening” became a potent influ- 
ence in unifying various religious sects and in giving an impetus 
to the ideal of education as an experience aimed at the achieve- 
ment of individual hopes and aspirations. 

Elementary schooling. In general, the educational pattern 
of this century was an extension of the educational ideals of the 
previous century, with a gradual assumption by. the state of the 
tesponsibility to provide educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the community. Charit; schools and"parochia! schools 
decreased in popularity with the increase in a spirit of individual 
independence and in interest in trade and civic affairs.and: with 
the shift of social and economic dependence from the home to 
community interrelations. 

On the elementary level, teaching materials and techniques 
were similar to those of the seventeenth century. Master and 


dame Schools persisted. The -teachers still were relatively un- 
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trained, and they looked upon the teaching of young children as 
but one of their many activities. The method of teaching in these 
primary or vernacular schools was mainly individual. The school 
group consisted of a number of children of different ages and at 
different levels of learning. Each child memorized his assigned 
lesson, then recited it to the teacher. Meanwhile the other mem- 
bers of the group, stimulated by youthful energy toward the 
practice of one or another form of mischief, engaged in pranks 
that interfered withthe “hearing of lessons." Hence the disciplin- 
ing of idle and unsupervised youngsters became the chief function 
of the teacher. 

School discipline remained severe on both the elementary 
school and the preparatory school level. A teacher’s efficiency 
was judged not in terms of the individual learning progress of his 
pupils but on the basis of his demonstrated ability to keep order 
through the use of strong and sometimes cruel disciplinary meas- 
ures that included much and severe corporal punishment. Par- 
ticularly brutal was the treatment of the children of the poor and 
of orphans in workhouses maintained by the state or financed by 
philanthropic contributions for the training of these unfortunates 
in meager industrial skills. 

The standard textbook continued to be the New England 
Primer, with its strong religious implications. Beginnings made in 
the production of other textbooks culminated in the publication 
in 1783 of Noah Webster’s American Spelling Book. This textbook 
included lists of graded words and reading lessons and was secular 
rather than religious in character. 

The teaching of arithmetic as such was not considered impor- 
tant, Teachers who were supposed to be “‘arithmetickers” taught 
what little they knew about numbers without the aid of books 
except as they referred to Hodder’s Arithmetick: or That Necessary 
Art Made Most Eagie, an English book reprinted in Boston in 
1719. This book was followed, in 1729, by Arithmetick, Vulgar and 
Decimal, written by an American author, Isaac Greenwood, The 
most popular text was Dillworth’s The Schoolmaster’s Assistant, 
which appeared in 1743 and which maintained its popularity 
well into the nineteenth century. 

The teaching of writing was viewed generally as an unneces- 
sary and costly art. Paper was expensive and was hard to produce; 
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hence it could not be wasted on children's scribbling. Moreover, 
writing and dictation were considered difficult and were taught 
only by special teachers, called ‘“‘scriveners,” 

Scriveners and arithmetickers often moved about from place 
to place as they taught their special subjects, usually for the pa; 
ment of small fees. It must be remembered that the essentials « 
a rudimentary education for the masses, even through the eight- 
eenth century, were considered to be spelling, reading, and re 
ligion; therefore these usually were the only subjects taught in 
the fixed, free schools. $ 

Secondary or preparatory schooling. The Latin Gramma: 
school gradually declined in popularity. Community leaders 
began to realize that Greek and Latin are not the only or even the 
prime bases of education. Also, the control of American affairs 
gradually was shifting from the church and the clergy to civic 
leaders, merchants, and other members of the laity. 

The successor to the Latin Grammar school was called the 
American academy. This new kind of school was typified by 
broader aims, by a liberalized course of study, and by the admis- 
sion of young people of both sexes and of all social classes. 
Competency in the English language rather than in the classical 
languages was emphasized. History, science, modern languages, 
mathematics, and various other subjects were included in the 
curriculum. The new ideal of education on the secondary level 
became preparation for the business of present-day living rather 
than for life in the hereafter. 

The earliest academy was probably the one founded in 1751 
in Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin. Two other famous acade- 

, mies are the Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, and 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire. The purpose of these acade- 
mies, as stated in the foundation grant of Phillips Academy, was: 

to lay the foundation of a public free school or AGADEMY for the 
purposes of.instructing Youth, not only in Eriglish and Latin 
Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherein they 
are commonly taught; but more especially to learn them*the 
GREAT END AND REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING. . , . It is again de- 
clared that the first and principle object of this Institution is the 
promotion of TRUE PIETY and VIRTUE; the second, instruction 
in the English, Latin, and Greek Languages, together with 
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Writing, Arithmetic, Music, and the Art of Speaking; the third, 
practical Geometry, Logic, and Geography; and the fourth, 
such other liberal Arts and. Sciences or Languages, as oppor- 
m and ability may hereafter admit, and as the TRUSTEES 
shall direct.” 

Although most of. the CERA were financed through*pri- 

vate funds, some of them were state-created or town-created or 
supported by state or town. They continued to increase in popu- 
larity until after the middle of the century, at which time more 
than 6,000 of them were extant in the United States. From that 
time on they gradually lost their importance as they gave way 
to the American public high school. However, there are today 
about 3,500 church-controlled or other privately controlled and 
financed academies. These still are considered by some to be the 
ideal preparatory school. In fact, the recent overcrowding and 
other reputed inadequacies of the public schools have done much 
to induce many who can afford it to send their children to pri- 
vate academies in which young people can receive a thorough 
preparatory education “‘in the company of their peers." 

Education on the college level. The eighteenth century saw 

the real expansion of education on the higher levels. Harvard 
and the College of William and Mary had their beginnings in 
the seventeenth century, but they were limited in their scope and 
offerings during their early days. Previously the accepted func- 
tions of college education had been preparation for the ministry 
or for participation in civic affairs, and cultural education for the 
aristocrats. The newer colleges aimed at the achievement of more 
general and more diversified objectives. 

In 1701 a collegiate school was organized in Connecticut. After 

a struggle for existence, it finally settled in New Haven and be- 
came known as Yale College in honor of Elihu Yale, who gave 
generously toward its support. At first Yale was patterned after 
the purpose and offegings of Harvard; but gradually, like Har- 
vard, it widened its breadth and scope. 

Colleges were regarded as desirable to have but difficult to 
start and to maintain. Many of them moved from place to place 
before finally settling in one place. Among such schools can be 


_ included the following well-known colleges: Princeton (1746); 


King's College (1754), later Columbia; Brown University (1762); 
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Rutgers (1766); and Dartmouth (1769). Some of our present 
colleges and universities began as preparatory schools. Note- 
worthy among these is the Academy and Charity School founded 
in 1751 by Benjamin Franklin. By 1779 this preparatory school 
had become the University of Pennsylvania. 

Evolving political, social, and educational philosophy. In 
many ways the eighteenth century was a transition period be- 
tween medievalism and modern democratic theory. Throughout 
Europe strong nationalistic forces supported*by the church were 
feeling the effects of the rising tide or demands for individual 
freedom and rights. On the continent, autocratic rulers were 
being compelled to become benevolent despots. 

In France, especially, there was great unrest, culminating 
in the French Revolution. Through their writings Fre: h 
philosophers such as Montesquieu, Turgot, Voltaire, and Diderot 
encouraged the French people to demand the reform of religious 
and political abuses. Rousseau’s criticism of existing conditions 
was aimed more directly at education. In his book Emile he ex- 
pounded the thesis that much of the existing educational theo: ; 
and practice was artificial and useless. He believed that edu- 
cational reform was needed, to make schooling foliow more 
directly the natural urges and interests of children. 

England and her American colonies were the first to attempt 
a practice of democratic ideals. Newspapers were established as 
media for the expression of public opinion. The increasing in- 
terest in reading on the part of the general public was evidenced 
by the wide popularity of books such as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress (1678), Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719), and Swift’s Gulliver s 

Travels (1726). These books all dealt with the problems of the 
common man; consequently they appealed to the masses. 

During this century, furthermore, science and manufacturing 
gained in importance as stimulators of large-group unity of pur- 
pose. Religious intolerance was breaking down, and significant 
political and social reforms were on their way. : 

The American Revolution marked the beginning of a new era 
in this country and gave birth to political, social, and educational 
philosophies that were destined to serve as signposts along the 
way toward definite changes in the more traditional **Old 
Country,” Some of the important contributions to the advance- 
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ment of the political and educational progress of the world were 
embodied in the history of the formation of the United States. 
Independent government by people-sclected leaders became a 
demonstrated and workable fact. The unification of single and 
independent governments into one federated nation with pro- 
visions for the admission of new states was a tremendous political 
achievement. A 

The construction pf state constitutions and of tHe Constitution 
of the United States, defining as they did the specific rights and 
responsibilities of the people, was a new venture in government 
which served as a model for the rest of the world. The step taken 
in the'Constitution of the United States in assuring religious 
liberty to all people, with the consequent banning of any form 
of state-controlled church, was a first step in the achievement.of 
individual freedom. in a conflict-ridden world. 

The settling of religious problems in the United States cleared 
the way for the founding of our present system of free, public, 
nonsectarian, tax-supported school systems. From the end of the 
eighteenth century onward, education became state-motivated 
rather than religion-motivated. This afforded opportunities for 
the general expansion and differentiation of educational objec- 
tives and materials and techniques, something that would have 
been difficult if not impossible under the earlier control of educa- 
tion by narrow, conflicting religious denominations. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


During the nineteenth century were evolved those educational 
ideals that became the bases of present educational theory and 
practice. Education as a state function and liberalized educa- 
tional opportunities gradually were accepted by American 
leaders as fundamental to the development of a strong, success- 
fully functioning, democratic form, of government. 

Theory usually precedes practice. The complete democratiza- 
tion of gducation connotes a struggle that is not fully realized 
even now, in spite of the rapid strides made in the achievement 
of democratic educational ideals during the past century and a 
half. The extension of interest in the increase of educational 
opportunities, as evidenced by the original states, was accom- 
panied by an even greater concern for the establishment of , 
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schools on the part of new states as these were admitted into the 
Union with its expansion westward. Ohio, admitted as a state 
in 1802, is especially noteworthy for its early and democratic 
provisions for education. In all the states the need of an educated 
citizenry was recognized, and halting and sometimes ineffectual 
measures were taken toward the fulfillment of this need. 

Elementary education and educational reforms. American 
educational philosophy was influenced greatly by the writings of 
educational reformers of the late eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth century. Some of Rousseau’s contributions were crude 
as well as revolutionary. His recommendation that the education 
of woman be limited to the mastery of such skills as would enable 
her to serve man in the satisfaction of his comforts surely will meet 
with the disapproval of the modern Miss. However, he did lay 
the foundation of modern education in his insistence that school- 
ing follow the natural, developmental pattern of the child. 
Rousseau’s theories became the basis upon which was built the 
educational philosophy of succeeding educational leaders. 

; In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Basedow in Ger- 
many followed Rousseau's lead by producing his Elementary Work, 
an illustrated text that simplified the learning of elementary 
school material. Basedow further experimented in the establish- 
ment of a school called the Philanthropinum, in which children 
were treated as children rather than as adults and were taught 
by the conversation method. Science, nature, and handicraft 
were included in the subjects of study. Instead of the individual 
“hearing of assignments" common to early school procedures, 
group teaching was introduced by Basedow and his assistants. 
Although the Philanthropinum had a short life, its influence upon 
school practice was tremendous. 

Johann Pestalozzi, a German. Swiss, was another follower of 
Rousseau. He applied Rousseau’s principles in a practical and 
logical fashion and gave us the bases of much that is accepted as 
desirable modern elementary school practice. Like Basedow, 
Pestalozzi started an experimental school (1774) for fifty aban- 
doned children and tried to teach them the three R's, some ethi- 


cal principles, and skill in farming. The school collapsed within , 


two years, after he had spent all of his money on it. However, 
, Pestalozzi gained by the experience. Through his writings, espe- 
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cially his Leonard and Gertrude, he presented the concept of learning 
as self-stimulated activity graded to the progressive develop- 
mental stages of the child. These principles plus his faith in the 
education of every individual through kindly rather than brutal 
methods exercised a major influence upon later school theory and 
practice. 

As a result of changing educational theory, school curriculums 
of the nineteenth century introduced such educational reforms as 
learning through doing and thinking rather than through a parrot- 
like repetition of words, and class instruction instead of the 
earlier individual hearing of lessons. The curriculum was ex- 
panded to include subjects such as geography and natural sci- 
ences, and word usage took the place of formalized grammar. 
Elementary education was secularized, with emphasis upon ethi- 
cal and moral conduct rather than religious precepts. 

Industrial and agricultural education had its beginning in the 
work of Phillip Fellenberg, a compatriot and follower of Pes- 
talozzi. His educational views were popular in the United States 
where agriculture was a leading occupation. Attempts were made 
to establish schools in which there would be combined a program 
of general subjects and training in agricultural, industrial, and 
mechanical skills. These early projects failed, but the philosophy 
underlying them is reflected in our present agricultural schools, 
especially in the Midwest. 

Elementary school progress owes much to the writings and 
experiments of educational leaders. However, as was suggested 
earlier, actual school practice did not evolve immediately from 
the acceptance of these newer, theories of education. The nine- 
teenth century was a period of trial that included much error. 
Traditional attitudes and practices could not be changed over- 
night. The seed was sown, andrit has continued to bear fruit. The 
organization in Boston in 1818 ef primary schools for children 
from four to eight, financed by city-appropriated funds, sounded 
the death knell of the dame school and other traditional media 
for the teaching of the rudiments of education. 

As early as 1805, as mayor of the city, DeWitt Clinton (1769— 
1828) was a leader of the Free School Society of New York City. 
The purpose of this society was to provide free schooling for poor 
children who were not pupils of the schools conducted by various e 
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[ue As governor of New York State, Clinton was instr 

mental in achieving substantial increases in state appropri s 
fot edutation. Under his leadership the people of New York de- 
veloped) a widespread interest in education. 

Anoti\er American educational leader of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wa} Horace Mann (1796-1859), who worked to reform the 
commor) schools of Massachusetts and who exerted perhaps more 
influenc: in this direction than any other oue person. Among his 
achieverents were the enrichment of the elementary school cur- 
riculum 1 rough the introduction of subjects such as physiology, 
geography’, history, vocal music, and hygiene; his encouragement 
of the wil ing of textbooks on the mental level of children; and 
his advo: vey of the employment of women teachers in the cle- 
mentary shool, since he believed that women were better fitted 
thar mento teach young children. 

Scholarly Henry Barnard (1811-1900) not only began the pub- 
lication of the American Journal of Education, probably the most. 
important periodical of its kind, but also was an outstanding 
leader of the common-school movement. Barnard spent two years 
in Europe studying social and educational reform. His educa- 
tional philosophy, influenced by the beliefs and work of Pes- 
talozzi, stimulated in him the desire to improve the organization 
and content of American schooling. His unusual administrative 
ability and foresight made him an active figure in the develop- 
mert of the American school. In 1867 he became the first United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Stirred by the writings and activities of such educational 
leaders, the states gradually: attempted to improve school pro- 
cedures. However, elementary schools, except in a few communi- 
ties, continued to be small, offering few subjects and remaining 

- in charge of poorly trained and inadequately paid teachers. Ac- 
cording to old records discovered in 1946 in Lunenburg, Massa- 
chusetts, a Miss Putnam who taught there in 1827 was paid at 
the rate of $1.05 per week. More than that, dictionaries were 
practically unavailable at that time. 

The nineteenth century did give evidences of grading and con- 
solidating elementary schools, of improving the methods of 
teaching children in groups rather than individually, of expand- 

> ing the curriculum, and of centralizing the administrative con- 
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trol of the schools of individual communities. Up to.the present 
time, schools have not been organized under national contro| 
The constitutional right of each state to organize and to adminis 
ter its own educational system has been guarded jealously. How- 
ever, during the nineteenth century thére did develop throughout 
the United States a similarity of educational policy, especially 
on the elementary level—a system that may be referred to as the 
American educational system. 

The rise of the American high school. The first fifty years of 
the United States as a nation was a period of struggle for political 
existence. Although the education of its citizenry was accepted as 
a necessary function of a democratic government, little was done 
by the various states, even on the elementary school level, until 
about 1820. By that time the federal government had become 
fairly well stabilized and the states were increasingly prosperous. 
Peace and prosperity were accompanied by a demand for the 
extension of educational opportunity for boys and girls beyond 
the elementary school level, regardless of the family’s economic 
status. z 

As might be expected, Massachusetts was the pioneer irs the 
establishment of free secondary education. In 1821 the first high 
school, the English Classical School, was organized in Boston. It 
is significant that the name of this school was changed later to. 
English High School. The first high school for girls was started 
also in: Boston. This school was discontinued, and girls were 
given extended training on the elementary school level. 

In 1827 and 1835 legislation in Massachusetts made possible 
the establishment of high schools in large and small communities. 
In the smaller: communities the. subjects to be taught in. these 
schools included algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, and surveying. 
Larger towns were expected to offer additional subjects, such as 
rhetoric, logic, and history. i Y r 

In spite of a growing interest in education on the secondary 
level, these early schools experienced serious difficulties even; in 
Massichusetts. The proponents of the already established acade- 
mies were opposed to the expansion of secondary education on 
a publicly financed basis. Further, the monetary cost of establish- 
ing and maintaining public high schools imposed heavy taxes. As 
are he general gs aot he ey SESS 
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permitting rather than of demanding the establishment of hic! 

schools by states or local communities. 

. Attempts to establish high schools throughout the state began 
earlier in Massachusetts and New York than in other parts of 
the country because public elementary education already was 
fairly well established in these two states. Moreover, both states 
profited by the efforts of forward-looking educators. In Massa- 
chusetts Henry Barnard and Horace Mann encouraged legisla- 
tion for the establishment of high schools. In New York Governo: 
Dewitt Clinton carly recognized the value of education beyond 
the elementary school level and did much to encourage it: 

growth. Later his work was furthered by the Regents of the Stat. 

of New York through their provision for state aid to public high 
schools. 

The example set by Massachusetts and New York was followed 
by the northeastern and the western states. Education on the 
high school level gradually came to be an accepted function of 
state and local governments. The conservative South was slower 
in its shift from the Latin Grammar school and the academy to 
the public-high-school ideal. 

Th spite of the progress of free high school education, the op- 
Position to it became so strong in some states that cou: 1 
was necessary. The Kalamazoo Decision was one of the most 
important determiners of the future status of high schools in 
America. A test case was presented in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 
1872 to determine whether a citizen could be taxed legally for 
high school maintenance urider the term “common school." The 
decision of the supreme court of the state as expressed by Chief 
Justice Cooley was to the effect “that neither in our state policy, 
in our constitution, nor in our laws do we find the primary 
school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which 
their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction 
that may be given, if their voters consent in regular form to bear 
the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.” This legal pro- 
nouncement not only influenced decisions in similar cases but 
also gave encouragement to the efforts of the advocates of the ex- 
tension of public education to the high school level. 

Educational opportunities on the college level. At the end 
of the American Revolution there were nine colleges in the newly 
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formed republic, all but one of which were the products of 
religion-state co-operation. 


TABLE I. Colleges at the Close of the Revolution 


RELIGIOUS * DATE 

RENTE | QOLVEME AFFILIATION FOUNDED 
Massachusetts | Harvard College . Puritan | 1636 
Virginia William and Mary Anglican | 1693 
Connecticut Yale College Congregational | 1701 
New Jersey Princeton Presbyterian | 1746 
Pennsylvania Academy and College Nondenominational| 1753-55 
New York King's College (Columbia) | Anglican | 1754 
Rhode Island Brown Baptist. | 1764 
New Jersey Rutgers Reformed Dutch 1766 
New Hampshire} Dartmouth Congregational | 1769 


The religious purpose of these colleges gradually had weak- 
ened; the institutions were small, and they were limited in their 
curriculums to a study of the traditional classical languages 
(Latin, Greek, and Hebrew) and other narrow academic fields, 
including an intensive study of religious doctrine, ethics, and 
philosophy. 

The first sixty years of the nineteenth century saw more 
colleges added to this list, all of which followed accepted college 
curriculums and refused to admit women as students. In 
1838 Mary Lyon, an academy teacher, established the first 
woman’s college, Mount Holyoke, in Massachusetts. In 1837 
Oberlin College in Ohio admitted four women as fully matricu- 
lated students on an equal basis with men students. 

However, Americans who possessed strong national allegiances 
were not satisfied with the narrow concept in these established 
colleges of the function of college education. It was felt that in- 
stitutions of higher Jearning should serve broad national needs 
rather than narrow, local, or group interests. Hence a movement 
was started to have the state take over the control of higher 
education. This ideal was exemplified in New York City by the 
change of the name of King’s College to Columbia College and the 
extension of the control of the college, in part, to the Regents of 
the State of New York. Similar attempts in other states at first met 
with indifferent success. As early as 1816 there was an attempt * 
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to make Dartmouth College a state-controlled institution, but the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States was to the 
effect that a state legislature could in no way interfere with 
the contractual obligations of a college charter. 

The Dartmouth Decision encouraged the establishment of en- 
dowed colleges; secure in the guarantee that the states could not 
take them over. Furthermore, the states, recognizing the fact 
that they were powerless to interfere with these private colleges, 
began to establish state colleges and universities, publicly fi- 
nanced, state-controlled, and aimed àt providing curriculums 
fitted to the educational philosophy of the respective states and 
to the individual needs of the general mass of qualified college 
candidates. 

As was to be expected, the beginnings of these state institutions 
were meager and the student bodies were small. Gradually, how- 
ever, these colleges and universities assumed responsibility for the 
training of physicians, lawyers, teachers, and other professional 
workers, and their status, offerings, and student bodies increased 
rapidly. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, significant 
changes took place in education on the college level. The example 
set by Mary Lyon in the creation of a college for women was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of Vassar College at Poughkeepsic, 
New York, in 1861; of Wellesley College at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1870; and of Smith College at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, in 1871. Since that time, other colleges for women 
have been established. It is interesting to note that the establish- 
ment of schools segregated as to sex is almost entirely an eastern 
and southern ideal—a remnan: probably of a traditional attitude 
toward the education of boys and girls. In the western states, 
cocducation on all levels is.an accepted procedure. The Univer- 
sity of Iowa started the policy of coeducation,in state universities 
as early as 1856. E 

As mentioned earlier, Fellenberg's plan of providing manual 
training along with instruction. in regular school subjects was 
attempted early in the nineteenth century. Although these schools 
were not successful, they gave impetus to the later establishment 
of schools such as the Lawrence Scientific School, sponsored by 

* Harvard in 1847, and thc first agricultural college in the United ~ 
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States, founded by the state of Michigan in 1865. These were 
followed by the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale (1860) and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1861). 

Interest in industrial and scientific education on the college 
level stimulated attempts to gain federal support for schools of 
this type. Finally, in 1862, the first Morrill Act was passed by 
Congress and was approved by President Lincoln. This act au- 
thorized the appropriation of land in each state (the amount 
worked out by a definite formula) for the establishment of a 
“land-grant” college, the "specific function of which shall be 
training in agriculture, mechanical arts, and home economics.’ 

Higher education in the United States was influenced con- 
siderably by European progress on this level. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Germany already had become famous 
for its interest in and organization of schools in which scholars 
were given unprecedented freedom in research and teaching. The 
professors of the German institutions of higher learning were 
scholarly and industrious thinkers. Consequently, students from 
many countries, including America, flocked to their classrooms. 

The German schools of higher education were described by 
Thomas Huxley, the English scientist, as “institutions for the 
higher culture of men, in which the theological faculty is of no 
more importance, or prominence, than the rest; and which are 
truly ‘universities,’ since they strive to represent and embody the 
totality of human knowledge, and to find room for all forms of 
intellectual activity."* 

As American state colleges were founded with an expanded : 
breadth of offerings, and as the older colleges extended their 
curricular offerings, there was evidenced a tendency to call thesc 
schools universities. For example, the so-called College, Acad- 
emy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia became in 1779 the 
University of the Stage of Pennsylvania and in 1791 the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This was foflowed by the opening of the 
University of North Carolina in 1795. Among the universities 
founded during the early part of the nineteenth century were 


: 1 For a study of land-grant colleges, see G. A. Works and B. Morgan, The Land- 
grant Colleges. Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 

? Thomas H. Huxley, “A Liberal Education; and Where to Find It,” in Science 
and Education, p. 107. D. Appleton and Company. New York; 1896. 
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those of South Carolina and Georgia (1801), Ohio (1804), New 
Orleans (1805), Michigan (1817), and Virginia (1819). 

The functions of these institutions included the preparation of 
doctors, lawyers, governors, legislators, jurists, and other profes- 
sional servants. Compared to the German universities, these 
schools lacked the broad educational concepts of their European 
predecessors. Later in the century the introduction into American 
universities of German professors and into German universities 
of American scholars greatly influenced higher education in this 
country. The European influence started to wane during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century; it has given way, during the 
twentieth century, to a completely American ideal of education 
beyond the high school level. 

The replacement of the traditional college ideal by the univer- 
sity ideal was not achieved without a bitter struggle between the 
adherents of each ideal. Not only was the general concept of 
higher education that underlies the university ideal challenged 
but an educational struggle that is not yet settled arose out of 
specific differences between the two ideals. Eby and Arrowood 
have made an interesting comparison of some of these specific 
differences: 


TABLE II. University Ideals versus College Ideals 


UNIVERSITY IDEAL TRADITIONAL COLLEGE IDEAL 


Free elective principle Fixed curriculum, uniform for all 
p students 
Modern languages and sciences | Classical languages and mathematics 


Course system with individual prog- | Lock-step class system 


ress 
Specialization and professional train- | General culture 


ing 
Lecture and laboratory method ‘Textbook and recitation 
Instruction by professors Instruction by tutors 


Voluntary lodging in boarding houses 

Individual responsibility for conduct, 
including class attendance 

Voluntary religious observance 

Preparatory work, broader and more 
advanced in scope 

Coeducation 


College dormitory life 
Surveillance by college authorities 


Institutional religion 
Fixed and narrow prescriptions 


Segregation of sexes 


1F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, The Development of Modern Education in Theory, 
3 Organization, and Practice, p. 738. Preatice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1934. 
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The struggle for and against the Germanizing of American 
higher education reached its climax when Charles W. Eliot be- 
came president of Harvard. His years of study abroad had given 
him a broad and clear understanding of the problem. His presen- 
tation of the university ideal and the consequent attack upon it 
by such men as Noah Porter of Yale started a controversy 
(1869-1876) which eventually cleared the atmosphere for the 
beginnings of higher education as it is being conceived and ad- 
ministered during the twentieth century. 

At the threshold of the twentieth century. Probably the 
outstanding contribution to educational progress in the nine- 
teenth century was the general awakening among people of all 
economic and social levels to the function and value of education. 
The responsibility of the community for the educational needs 
of its people was accepted in theory even if it was not put com- 
pletely into practice. 

Enlarged curricular offerings, improved methods of teaching, 
better school organization and administration, and an extension 
of educational opportunities were ideals toward which to strive. 
An American school system came into being, and America 
began to produce educational leaders who not only influenced 
educational philosophy on this side of the Atlantic Ocean but 
were known and respected abroad, also. 

This century was characterized by much educational flounder- 
ing and by controversy between the advocates of the old and the 
new in educational philosophy. Educational practice lagged far 
behind educational theory. The majority of the American people 
still were untouched by any education beyond elementary 
schooling. In too many localities even the simple rudiments of 
education were not offered to the economically underprivileged 
nor sought by them. However, the nineteenth century laid the 
foundation upon which has been built twentieth-century leader- 
ship of world education. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Review briefly the social class distinctions that were characteristic 
. of England during the seventeenth century, 
2. How do you explain the fact that in autocratic monarchies educa- 


tional opportunities x limited to thc privileged few? 3 
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3. Discuss the general attitude toward life values in the early English 
colonies as compared with seventcenth-century English ideals, 

4. Compare the educational beginnings in the Southern, middle, and 
New England colonies as to (a) extent, (b) purpose, (c) control. 

5. Describe briefly the evolution of textbooks during these three 
centuries. 

6. Why was the Old Dcluder Satan Act so important to seventeenth- 
century education? r 

7. Indicate the effects upon education of (a) the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, (b) the Industrial Revolution, (c) the American Revolution. 

8. With reference to specific laws, leaders, and other agencies, indi- 
cate the gradual change that has taken place from religion- 
Motivated education to secular education, 

9. Explain the reasons for the gradual shift in America of responsi- 
bility for a child’s education from the home to the community. 

10. What were the effects of the scientific movement upon educational 
philosophy? 

11. Trace the development of elementary schooling from 1600 to 1900. 

12. Show how the American high school gradually emerged from the 
Latin Grammar school ideal. Indicate the fundamental changes 
in content of curriculum and in administration. 

13. Give a summary of the progress of education on the higher level 
from the founding of Yale in 1701 through the establishment of — 
nineteenth-century American universities. 

14. Trace the history of educational opportunities for girls from 
1600 to 1900. 

15. What was the importance of (a) the Kalamazoo Decision? (b) the 
Dartmouth College Decision? 

16. State briefly the educational contribution of each of the following: 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Clinton, Mann, Barnard, Eliot. 

17. Show specifically that educational practice has lagged bchind 
educational theory * 
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CHAPTER II 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY TRENDS 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The twentieth century is characterized by an abounding faith 
in the value of education. This is not a new ideal; many educa- 
tional leaders of previous generations had expressed their faith 
in education as a vital tool of the democratic way of life. How- 
ever, the modern widespread concern over the necessity of 
providing educational opportunities on all levels, fitted to differ- 
ing individual interest in and ability to profit from instruction, 
attests to the truth of the statement made by a foreigner visiting 
the United States, that education has become the “national re- 
ligion of America.” 

Modern education, viewed as a socializing as well as an in- 
dividualizing agency, must serve a dual function. If one is to 
experience a well-adjusted, personally satisfying, and socially 
constructive life, his education must include broad cultural pat- 
terns as well as specific fields of training. The most significant 
function of education today is to combine these two general aims 
of education into a well-integrated whole. 

That an individual is a complex entity stimulated constantly 
by an increasingly complex environment is a fact that is receiving — 
more and more recognition from educational leaders. Hence 
modern educational theory and practice are built upon an appre- 
ciation of the many and varied educational needs of children, 
adolescents, and adults as they strive to resolve their problems of 
living in our modern, highly organized society. 

Social, economic, and political conflicts, as exemplified in 
World War I and II, in management-labor disagreements, in 
periods of inflation and depression, and in minority group, pres- 
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sures, are all grist for the educational mill. The educational 
history of America during the first half of the twentieth century 
reflects the influence of the individual's struggle for self-mastery 
in a confused world order. 

An attempt to apply mental-hygiene principles in the organi- 
zation and administration of school programs is evidenced in the 
educational philosophy that has been guiding school practices in 
the first half of the twentieth century. There is now apparent an 
increasing trend toward emphasis upon (1) prevention of mal- 
adjustment, both social and individual; (2) preservation, through 
education, of mental and social health; and (3) re-education for 
better adjustment to life. 

Debt to the past. Although it is in this century that many 
of our present ideals and procedures have achieved growth or 
are now growing and developing and being accepted as.estab- 
lished educational objectives, it should be remembered that 
modern educational theory and practice have inherited much 
from the educational ideals of earlier centuries. It is impossible 
to discuss the progress and problems of our present educational 
philosophy without a knowledge of our educational background. 

Responsibility of organized education. Chapter III presents 
the aims and objectives of modern education. A study of these 
shouid convince the reader of the magnitude of modern educa- 
tional endeavor. The small beginnings of desirable educational 
reform made during earlier centuries have come to be accepted 
as necessary rights of American citizens, both young and old. As 
a people, we have committed ourselves to the provision of frec 
cducation for our citizenry from early childhood through adult- 
hood, fitted to every grade of mentzl ability, directed at training 
in any constructively desirable field, and guided by personally fit 
and thoroughly trained teachers. A brief survey of those educa- 
tional trends that can be categorized as specific contributions of 
the twentieth century is presented ‘here. 

Development of educational organization and method. 
Compulsory school attendance has been regulated by legislative 
action in all states. The ages at which children are required to 
begin their formal schooling and the legal age of leaving school 
vary from state to state. However, there is recognition on the 
part of state governments that certain years of an individual’s life 
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must be devoted by law to the job of fitting himself for adult res 
- sponsibility. The setting up of departments of attendance as 
adjuncts to formalized schooling is an outgrowth of this edüc 
tional trend. i 
Another twentieth-century development is the organization 
formal schooling into a progressively graded system that may 
begin (and does in some communities) with the nursery school 
and ends with the university and other forms of adult educatio n. 
Modern school developments include the organizing of junion 
high schools (1910) for the purpose of bridging the gap betw 
the elementary school and the senior high school, and the estal 
lishing of junior colleges (1902) either as terminal schools or as 
intermediary schools between high school and college or uni 
sity training. The number of years to be included in each unit 
educational progress is not important in this connection, but th 
number of units gives evidence of the complexity of moderr 
formal education as compared with earlier school organization. | 
From a reliance upon a relatively few textbooks (sometimes) 
inadequate), there have evolved the writing and using of many” 
textbooks covering many arcas and fitted to the mental and edu 
cational needs of all learners. The problem at present is to choose? 
wisely among the ever-increasing number of textbooks availabl 
The subject matter that should be included in any course 
not generally left to the whim of the individual teacher. Curric 
tums and courses of study are constructed by qualified persons, 
to be used as guides in teaching. The trend at present is to at- 
tempt to achieve an increasing agreement among school people 
as to what should constitute the material of study in any given 
field, without unduly limitiñg the particular needs of individual 
school groups or the individual interests of teachers. } 
~ Techniques and methods of instruction are becoming more and | 
orc the subject of scientific study and research. The psychologi- 
cal approach to education is no longer considered an educational 
fad. In his two-volume Principles of Psychology (1890) and h 
Talks to Teachers (1899), William James presented a basis for the 
better understanding of the nature of the learner and for the 
improvement’ of teaching techniques—a basis that has revolu- | 
tionized educational procedures on all levels. í 
Edward Thorndike’s study of the learning process and the con- 
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sequent promulgation of his Laws of Learning in his three- 
volume Educational Psychology (1912-1914) started a continuing 
series of similar studies in the field. Psychological and educational 


‘measurement as a tool of education, job analysis, vocational 


training, organized guidance, and scientific teacher-preparation 
are a few of the many contributions to education that are dis- 
tinctly the outgrowth of recent educational interest and endeavor. 

Since the 1840's there has been a steady stream of immigrants 
from other countries into the United States. The increase in and 
the cosmopolitan character of the population of the United 
States that have resulted have intensified further the educational 
problems of today. The schools have accepted as their responsi- 
bility the task of helping the newcomers and their children to 
adjust to their new environment as they transfer their allegiance 
from traditional mores to an understanding of and loyalty to the 
ideals and modes of living of their adopted country. 

A complete survey of twentieth-century trends in American 
education is not possible at this point. Many of these trends are 
discussed in detail in other sections of the book. However, the 
historical development of pre-elementary, vocational, teacher, 
and post-high-school education and the psychological bases of 
education are traced briefly because of their great significance 
in the life of modern America. 

Pre-elementary education. Sporadic attempts to protect 
young children from overwork and neglect were evident in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. It was not until 1837 that 
the idea of providing simple educational opportunities for them 
was realized, when Frederick Froebel started the first school of 


-this kind. In 1840 the school was oalled a Kindergarten, or “chil- 


dren’s garden.” Froebel’s conception of pre-elementary educa- 
tion was to offer kindergarten experience to all young children, 
the rich as well as the poor. * 

When in 1851 Froebel’s kindergartens were closed in Germany 
by official edict, he planned to transfer his work to America 
because ‘our liberal attitude toward and interest in education 
was being recognized in other parts of the world. As a result of 
Froebel’s influence, the first kindergarten in America was founded 
in 1856 in Watertown, Wisconsin. Since then kindergartens have 
had a varied history, and they have served varying purposes at 
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different times and in different communities, However, the edu- 
cation of pre-elementary-school children, apart from that re- 
ceived in the home, has received official recognition. In 1884 a 
kindergarten department was added to the National Education 
Association. The first International Kindergarten Union (now 
called the Association for Childhood Education) was formed in 
1892. The Federal Children’s Bureau was established in the 
United States in 1912, followed in 1913 by the creation of a 
Division of Kindergarten Education in the United States Office 
of Education. 

An increasing interest in the welfare of very young children is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1921 the Sheppard-Tower Mater- 
nity Act was passed by Congress. This act provided for parental 
education, maternal care,.and child welfare. To insure the wel- 
fare of the very young, a form of pre-kindergarten training has 
developed, generally referred to as nursery school training, Nursery 
schools began as a means of caring for the children of working 
mothers, and they have been and to a great extent still are con- 
ducted either as philanthropic schools or as fee-charging private 
schools. Impetus was given to their progress by the establishment 
in 1933 of nursery kindergartens by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act. These kindergartens were carried on as a project of 
the Works Progress Administration, 

At present there are evidences of division of opinion among 
educational leaders concerning the value of nursery schools and, 
to a less extent, of kindergartens. An increasing number of school 
systems are including the kindergarten as the beginning step of 
the public educational ladder. The large number of mothers em- 
ployed in defense work in World War II stimulated some school 
Systems to organize nursery schools to care for the children of 
these working mothers. Some educators, recognizing the impor- 
tance of trained guidance of the habit patterns of the child in his 
first six years, believe that nursery school education of the child 
of two or three years to five years of age is a necessary public 
responsibility. However, relatively few such schools are main- 
tained at public expense, 

Professional interest in pre-elementary education is evidenced 
by the fact that teacher preparation for nursery school teaching 
was begun at Teachers: College, Columbia University, in 1921. 
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A nursery school was opened at about the same time in the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking in Detroit as a laboratory 
for its students. Nursery schools were established in Iowa State 
College in 1924, and in Ohio State University and Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1925. 

Since that time other schools have followed the example set 
by these institutions. On both the high school and the college 
level, young women are being prepared for teaching in the pre- 
elementary school. Whether the beginning of the twenty-first 
century will see the inclusion of nursery school and kindergarten 
education as an integral part of all publicly supported school 
systems cannot be predicted. Psychologically, such extension 
downward is highly desirable. The eventual fate of attempts to 
organize educational opportunities for the very young child rests 
fundamentally upon the will of the parents. 

Vocational education. When Rousseau advocated the in- 
clusion of some manual work in a program of study for every 
child, he was motivated by the belief that, apart from the child’s 
interest in doing things with his hands, the experience of develop- 
ing a simple skill would help the individual of any social class 
better to understard his fellow men of all social ranks. To Rous- 
seau such training was a means to a cultural end rather than an 
end in itself. 

Froebel and his successors, notably Fellenberg, recommended 
the introduction of the manual arts. These men felt that too much 
of existing education was book mastery and should be supple- 
mented by training in a manual skill (especially by the children 
of the poor) for practical purposes.«The seed sown by these edu- 
cators was nurtured by the Industrial Revolution and the conse- 
quent growth of industrialism in Europe and in America. 

By 1866 all primary district schools were required by law to 
teach boys some form of manual kill. Training in woodwork, 
carpentry, and similar occupations began in Sweden in 1872 : 
and devéloped into a program of toolwork for boys, known as 
sloyd. Russia, Switzerland, Austria, and especially Germany rec- 
ognized the value of manual training as a necessary accompani- 
ment to the rising tide of interest in industrial production. Mass 
output required the services of many skilled workers. The 
traditional system of apprenticeship training thus was replaced * 
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by schooling in industrial skills conducted by teachers trained 
specifically for this type of instruction. i 

Definite interest in vocational education (education aimed at 
the acquisition of competency in one or another occupational 
field) was not apparent in the United States until about 1905, 
although commercial courses were introduced into the high 
school curriculum toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
Such courses were opposed bitterly by those educational leaders 
who still regarded the high school work as preparation for col- 
lege entrance. Moreover, many people in the United States did 
not feel that specific vocational training was needed, since both 
skilled technicians and low-paid manual laborers could be im- 
ported easily from Europe. 

The rapid expansion of foreign trade, the example of Ger- 
many’s progress in commercial activity and vocational education, 
and the realization that national growth and prosperity are 
closely related to commercial enterprise stimulated intensive and 
extensive interest in and efforts toward the introduction of voca- 
tional education, first on the secondary level and later on the. 
college and the adult level. New York City was the leader in this 
field. In 1880 the first trade school in the United States, a private 
school, was organized. In 1902, again in New York City, the first 
trade school for girls was organized: 

An important step in the development of vocational education 
in our country was the appointment in 1913 of a Presidential 
Commission for the purpose of studying the relation of vocational 
education to occupational needs. According to the findings of the 
commission, only about one per cent of all of the workers in 
manufacturing, agriculture, and mechanical fields had received 
even the minimum essentials of adequate training for their jobs. 
As a result of the findings of this commission, opportunities for 
occupational training began rapidly to cover many areas of in- 
dustrial activity. E 

The Smith-Hughes Act (1917) made provision for federal aid 
for vocational education in agriculture, trades and industry, 
home economics, and distributive trades. The primary purpose 
of the act was to encourage vocational education and the training 
of teachers of vocational subjects. Since then other legislation has 
been passed, both by Congress and by state legislatures, for the 
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purpose of providing for our citizens the best that is available in 
vocational education in terms of the abilities and interests of 
workers and of the occupational needs of the country. Among 
such legislative acts can be mentioned the George-Reed Act 
(1929), providing federal funds for the advancement of agricul- 
tural education and home economics. This temporary measure, 
the benefits of which ended in 1934, was followed by the George- 
Ellzey Act (1934), which extended federal aid to include supervi- 
sion as well as teaching in all areas—trade, industry, agriculture, 
and home economics. The George-Deen Act of 1937 further 
encouraged vocational education through federal aid in the form 
of special appropriations for the advancement of merchandising 
education. 

Federal-state co-operation in vocational education is one of the 
outstanding features of twentieth-century educational history to 
date. Vocational education has become an integral part of our 
present educational system. Every community provides training 
toward occupational competency suited to the occupational 
needs of its people. Trade, industrial, and vocational day schools, 
and evening schools, continuation or part-time extension schools 
and classes, vocational classes in general or so-called academic 
high schools, technical schools on secondary and higher levels, 
and technical departments in colleges and universities all attest 
to the growth of the vocational idéal. The most extensive state 
undertaking in this field, the New York State legislative action of 
1945, provides for the establishment throughout the state of 
technical institutes of education aimed at extensive post-high- 
school vocational training. e 

Educational controversy is still rampant concerning “liberal” 
or cultural education versus vocational training. Should voca- 
tional education be carried dn in schools organized specifically 
as vocational schools or should*it be combined with academic 
education in so-called “cosmopolitan” schools (a concept gaining 
in popularity in New York City as applied to secondary educa- 
tion)? To what extent and where should opportunities be offered 
for training on the job or for preparation toward advancement 
in an occupation? The GI Bill of Rights, which provides for the 
continued education or re-education of returned service men and 
women of World Wer II, signifies ‘the recognition by the United 
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States Government of the importance of continued education for 
post-war rehabilitation and adjustment. This ended in 1 956 after 
8,000,000 service men and women had benefited therefrom, 

There is a trend toward the broadening of the term vocational 
to include all economically satisfying, community-serving activi- 
ties. In this interpretation of the word, the professions as well ag 
industrial and other forms of occupational work would be voca- 
tional. An accompaniment of this concept of vocational educa- 
tion is the gradual professionalizing of all forms of occupations. 
The worker not only is trained to perform a specific skill com- 
pletely but also is guided to recognize the social significance of 
his particular form of gainful activity and to bring to his work an 
understanding of its relationship to other occupational fields and 
hence an appreciation of its value. 

This trend toward the dignifying of all forms of occupational 
service may be an answer to felt and expressed criticism of too 
reat apparent emphasis upon vocational training as such. The 
assertion is being made by some educators and other American 
leaders that the United States is becoming too materialistic- 
minded. In the present educational emphasis of economic se- 
curity, it is claimed, there may be danger of under-emphasis of 
other cultural and spiritual values. But whatever the status of 
vocational education during the next fifty years, ‘the twentieth 
century will receive credit in educational history as the era of the 
rise of vocational education in America. 31 

Teacher education. During colonial times and the early days 
of the United States, little if any emphasis was given to specific 
preparation of men and women in the art of teaching. In the 
Europe of the seventeenth century there were individual attempts 
to give some instruction to future teachers. The first school of this 
kind was established at Rheims, France, in 1685 by Abbé la Salle. 
In Germany, attempts were made to establish training schools 
for secondary school teachers: Generally, however, teachers of 
young children on the European continent as well as in America 
were untrained. Teachers of older children might be well 
grounded in subject matter, but they were woefully lacking in an 
understanding of desirable teaching techniques. 

Pestalozzi's insistence upon sense-perception rather than the 
memorization of book material as a means of learning demanded 
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that teachers change their methods and develop a “teaching 
technique." Consequently, the normal school was born, for the 
preparation of elementary school teachers whose function it 
would be to teach groups of children rather than to “hear the 
lessons” of children individually. 

Increased interest in the spread of primary education to more 
children than it was possible to handle in the traditional master 
or dame schools already had led to the rise of the so-called 
Lancastrian method of teaching, introduced into this country 
from England, in 1806. Through the utilization of “bright” boys 
as monitors, schools of from 200 to 500 children were organized 
under the supervision of one master and divided into smaller 
teaching groups in charge of monitors. Although this monitorial 
system was popular for a time both in Europe and in America, 
its weaknesses finally were recognized. However, it did furnish 
the basis of the ideal of group teaching under the direction of one 
teacher who, as a result of Pestalozzi’s influence, was required 
to undergo progressively more thorough training for his 
work. 

The first normal school in this country was a privately organ- 
ized school founded and taught by Samuel R. Hall in Concord, 
Vermont. The first government-financed school for teacher 
training was the State Normal School in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, organized in 1839. The first city normal school was 
established in Philadelphia in 1848. From these beginnings there 
developed a succession of private and publicly supported normal 
schools for the purpose of preparing young men and women to 
teach on the elementary school leyel. 

The early normal school courses were short in length and em- 
phasized the mastery of certain specific teaching techniques. 
Many of these early schools provided only a year (or less) of 
specific training beyond the elementary school level. Gradually, 
high school education became a prerequisite of normal school 
training, and the course itself was extended to two years. The first 
two-year normal school, the Illinois State Normal University, 
was established in 1857 The same year saw the beginning of the 
National Teachers Organization, the name of which was changed 
in 1906 to National Educational Association. This organization 
has become a powerful force in«the educational world. At, 
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present, it is extremely influential in molding educational policies 
and in serving teacher welfare. j 


twentieth century that complete college status was accorded pub- 
licly to teacher preparation as teacher education. In 1893 the 
Normal State Teachers College became the Albany State 
Teachers College and was empowered to grant degrees, 1 

Before the end of the nineteenth century, the only preparation. 
that teachers on the secondary and higher levels were expected to : 
have was mastery of subject matter. Any recognition of the need 
of specific teacher preparation for secondary school teachers was _ 
not felt until the last decade of that century. Special preparation ^ 
for teaching on the college level was not offered until the present ^ 
century, and it is still in an early stage of development. However, 
there is being evidenced a growing appreciation of the fact that 1 
special training is needed not only for teaching but also for super- 
vising and for administering school affairs. The practice of pro- 
moting experienced teachers to supervisory and administrative 
positions is losing ground in favor of appointing to such positions 
persons who have had both teaching experience and training in. — 
supervision and administration. j 

"There is no national policy of teacher preparation. States vary - 
in their teaching requirements and teacher-training offerings. In 
many states a four-year college education, including a broad cul- 
tural background, a thorough mastery of Psychological and — 
sociologiczl principles of education, and training in specific ' 
teaching techniques (including observation and practice teach- 
ing), is a minimum requirement for teacher certification and 
placement on the elementary school level. In a few states (nota- 
bly New York and California) at least one year of graduate study 
or its equivalent is required for high school teaching. The posses- 
sion of a doctor's degree is becoming the accepted minimum of 
preparation for eligibility to teach on the college level. 

In some communities (sometimes in spite of state legislation to 
. the contrary) teachers are required to have little more than one 
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year of preparation beyond high school for elementary school 
teaching. Although a four-year college course is required in most 
states to establish eligibility to teach in the high school, there are 
communities in which lower educational qualifications are 
permitted. 

The general trend of teacher preparation is toward more and 
broader and at the same time more specific training. As the 
function of the teacher increasingly becomes that of broad com- 
munity leadership as well as skilled and understanding classroom 
management, so does the education of the teacher assume 
broader and more comprehensive proportions. The history of 
teacher education is still in the making. Wise leadership is needed 
on the part of the federal government and the state governments, 
and by administrators of teachers! colleges and the educational 
departments of liberal-arts colleges. Given this leadership and 
enthusiastic, able, and personally fit teacher trainees, the educa- 
tion of the young people of América should become the basis of a 
progressively stable and capable American citizenry. 

College and university education. The development of 
higher education since the founding of the early colleges has been 
phenomenal. Democratic ideals, expanding vocational oppor- 
tunities, and recognition of the values that accrue from continued 
study have stimulated the establishment of colleges in all parts 
of the world. 'The United States probably has been and still is 
the leader on this educational level. 'Throughout our country 
there are well-organized and well-equipped colleges, publicly 
financed or privately endowed, which offer ambitious Americans 
an almost bewildering array of educational opportunities. 

A. survey of higher-education institutions in the United States 
showed that tnere were 2,497 such institutions in 1958-59. The 
total budget for educational and general expenditures in these 
institutions for the* academic year was in excess of $9,000,- 
000,000. For the purpose of the survey these institutions were 
classifietl according to types, as shown in the table on' page 42. 

The reader may recall that at the end of the American Revolu- 
tion the number of colleges in our country totaled nine. The tre- 
mendous increase in the number of institutions of higher learning . 
in less than two hundred. years is another evidence of American 
interest in an educatgd citizenry. y « € 
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So diversified and specific have become the curriculums and 
the departmental offerings of many of these institutions of higher 
learning that they have taken on a universal appeal. Hence they 
no longer are single colleges but have assumed the status of uni- 
versities, or combinations of colleges including such specific 
schools as: a teachers? college; a graduate school; and schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, home economics, jour- 
nalism, and so on. In addition, universities have become the 
centers of research, study, and experimentation in the discovery 
of new knowledge and new scientific truths. The training of 
men and women in technological competence becomes increas- 
ingly important as we strive toward social progress. 


TABLE IlI. Types and Numbers of Colleges 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 


E: NS UTION 
TYPES OF INSTITUTION IN: UTIONS 


Universities and Colleges 
including Teachers 
Colleges and Normal 
Schools 

Junior Colleges 


All Institutions 


* Sce The World Almanac and Book of Facts Sor 1959, edited by H. Hansen. Pub- 
lished by The Neto York Warld-Telegram and The Sun. 
T See The New York Times, January 4, 1959, p. E11. 


Universities admit both men and women in some of their 
schools, at least, if not in all. In the Southern and Eastern states 
there are some schools Segregated as to sex, a remnant of earlier 
traditions. In the middle and Western states most colleges are 
coeducational, and the preserit trend seems to be to extend co- 
education on the college level. E 

In general, publicly financed colleges and universities accept 
all qualified candidates, regardless of Sex, creed, race, or nation- 
ality. Some privately endowed colleges still have restrictive 
qualifications. 'Fhis is particularly true in the South where there 
are special schools for the education of the Negro. The first 
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school of this kind was Hampton Institute in Virginia, organized 
in 1868 for the higher education of Negroes. 

The traditional concept of elementary schooling as basic edu- 
cation has changed gradually to include the so-called secondary 
level of education. Although at present only a small per cent of 
the population of the United States has received any education 
on the post-high-school level, there is developing among young 
people a growing trend toward “going to college.” The number 
of years that should be spent by a man or a woman on education 
is a moot question. The age at which an individual should assume 
occupational and family responsibility cannot be and probably 
should not be the same for everyone. Mental ability to profit . 
from continued education, economic conditions, and personal 
interests are factors that must be considered. For those young 
people who desire to assume adult responsibility and, concur- 
rently, to continue their formal schooling, the provision of 
increasing opportunities to do so is among the educational trends 
of the twentieth century. 

Adult education. For the purpose of this discussion, adult 
education is interpreted to include educational facilities available 
to all individuals of whatever age who have stopped their formal 
education as such and who have assumed adult responsibilities. 
Thus interpreted, adult education may be aimed at any one of 
the following objectives: 


1. Continued vocational or general education for young people who 
have dropped out of school as soon as they could legally 

2. Vocational education for adults who wish to improve themselves 
on the job or who desire to prepare themselves for promotion in thc 
job 

3. Cultural education, either general or special (such as music, art, 
literature, and the like), for atiults of any age, regardless of voca- 
tional activity 3 « 

4. Rudimentary education for those adults who have come to us from 
otherecountries and who wish to become naturalized citizens 


5, Creative education for leisure-time activities 
6. Other recreational education, such as sports, games, etc. 
7. Parent education for parents and prospective parents 
8. Political and consumer education as an aid in the achievement of 
intelligent and desirable community, lixing 
" c 
. A t 
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of educational activity in which an adult may engage voluntarily) 
and in terms of his particular interests and needs. The list of such) 
offerings is increasing consistently and constantly, Summer and | 
evening courses, lectures, institutes, specific “club” organizatiohs, 

forums, correspondence courses, radio programs, educational 
programs of religious sects, library and museum programs, and 
programs sponsored by musical, art, literary, worker, or other 
groups are some of the media for education on the adult level; 


The beginnings of adult education can be traced to such in- 1 


formal ventures as the tribal Practices of the American Indians 
before the coming of the. white men, and the town meetings of the 
early settlers of the New England colonies. Some of the nine- 
teenth-century precursors of present forms of adult education 


were the Cooper Union Forums in New York City, begun in 4 


1859; the Chautauqua Institute, New York State, established 
in 1874; the beginning of the Correspondence University (1883) 
at Ithaca, New York; and the programs of social settlements, 
lyceums, and the like. 

The organization and extension of those earlier trends has been 
a twentieth-century contribution to education. Public recogni- 
tion of and demand for continued education were outgrowths of 
World War I. Individual projects such as the Cleveland adult- 
education programs led to the organization of the American 


Association of Adult Education in 1926, the year in which the — 


National Council of Parent Education was started. 

Other group associations organized for the specific purpose of 
serving adult educational interests are too numerous to list here. 
One noteworthy national movement grew out of adult economic 
and occupational needs during the depression of the 1930's. In 
1933 emergency education for youths and adults was begun by 


the federal government as Part of the program of the Works : 


Progress Administration. : 
Recent years have seen a significant national interest in con- 
tinued education of this kind. Some examples of this interest are: 


Education (1935); the National Defense Program (1940); the 
national program of citizenship education, an outgrowth of the 


, Natjonality Act of 1940; and the GI Bill of Rights ( 1944). 
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States, cities and towns, and neighborhood communities are 
attempting to meet some of their social community needs through 
the organization of projects in adult education. In 1945 the 
legislature of New York State established a State Youth Com- 
mission for the purpose of combating youthful delinquency 
through the encouragement of community educational and 
recreational projects to be granted financial aid by the state. An 
example of community endeavor is the experiment in adult or- 
ganization that was started (1946) in the East New York section 
of Brooklyn by the New York City Board of Education, in co- 
operation with community agencies. In the same year the New 
York Adult Education Council sponsored a veteran-civilian dis- 
cussion project in which about 900 persons in thirty New York 
City community organizations took part. Concerning this project, 
Eduard C. Lindeman of Columbia University is reported as 
saying that the council expected to “develop a pattern for small- 
group discussion meetings that will spread throughout America." 

Psychology and education. Purposes, methods, and scope of 
education have undergone many and progressive changes since 
the days of the master and dame schools, the Latin Grammar 
school, and the early church-controlled college. As has been said 
carlier, many factors have been operative in producing the exten- 
sive and varied forms of educational offerings that are available 
today for all Americans of whatever age. 

'The purpose of education as pre-eminently religious training 
has given way gradually, and not without struggle, to educa- 
tional aims and objectives that include provision for all areas of 
an individual's life. These aims and objectives are considered in 
detail in the next chapter. Schoolkeeping and methods of instruc- 
tion also have undergone tremendous changes since the seven- 
teenth century, when “hearing the lesson" of each pupil was the 
accepted method of instruction. 

Scientific study has progressed, with a consequent increase in 
the knowledge of nature and in the control by man of the forces 
of nature. Human nature also has become the subject of such 
scientific study. Complete scientific understanding of the work- 
ings of complex human nature cannot be achieved quickly, and 

' there is much regarding human attitude and behavior that still 
eludes the serious student of psychology. Little by little, however, 
d e 
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scientists have learned more about what makes the human wheel ; 
go round. Fortunately, many of these men have helped us to a . 
better understanding of the individual of any age whose learning ) 
processes we are privileged to guide. G. Stanley Hall (1846-1 
1924), for example, gave impetus to the child-study movement } 
that is basic to present principles of education. | 

As a student of William James and of noted German scholars, 
Hall became devoted to the study of philosophy, theology, ane 
thropology, biology, anatomy, neurology, and psychology. His 
wide background of knowledge influenced his interpretation of 
psychology as a combination of psychology and physiology. After 
vears of study and of teaching at Antioch College and at Johns 
Hopkins University, Hall was elected president of Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1888. There he continued 
for thirty years to be the leader of serious-minded students who 
were intensely interested in the study of genetic psychology and 
its application to education. 

Stimulated by the concept of human development presented 
by Charles Darwin in his Origin of the Species (1859), Hall ex- 
pounded the theory that one's physical life and mental life are 
parallel in their development. He has become famous for his 
statement that there is no psychosis without neurosis. Hall be- 
lieved that in a child's development the evolution of the race is 
repeated. For a time educational practices were influenced 
strongly by Hall's recapitulation theory, but this theory was 
superseded gradually by other theories of child development. 

Hall was a pioneer in the study of adolescent psychology. In 
1904 he published a two-volume study, Adolescence: Its Psychology 
and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, 
Religion and Education. Present recognition of the developmental 
needs of young people on the secondary level grew out of his 
interest in this field of psychology. 

In spite of criticisms aimed at his recapitulation theory and his 
questionnaire method of gathering data, Hall’s contributions to 
education deserve lasting fame. In the service of education he 
integrated ideas from many fields of science; he directed attention 
to the developing stages of child nature; he emphasized the value 
of play activities; and he introduced the study of adolescent 

» psychology. Stimulated by his efforts, psyc!.ologists and educators 
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have done much and are continuing to do much toward improv- 
ing the method and techniques of teaching and learning, as well 
as their content. 

The work of Rousseau, Froebel, and Pestalozzi already has been 
referred to. During the carly part of the nineteenth century, 
Johann Herbart carried on the work of Pestalozzi by “organizing 
a truer psychology for the whole educational process, by erecting 
a new social aim for instruction, by formulating new steps in 
method."! According to Herbart, interest must be the basis of 
successful teaching and learning. If the interest is natural—start 
from that point. However, if it is not present, skill in teaching 
rests upon the power of stimulating that interest by associating 
new knowledge with old. 

Herbart's theory of the *apperceptive basis" enjoyed a long 
period of popularity. The fundamental concept of his theory is 
still basic to present instructional techniques. The systematized 
order of the presentation of subject matter that he recommended, 
however, has given way to modern psychological approaches. 

Even during the nineteenth century educational theory tended 
largely to stress knowledge as the goal of education. This led to 
controversy as to what knowledges are essential for an adequate 
education. With the advance of the sciences many writers, both 
English and American, claimed that the sciences rather than the 
classics offered a better preparation for life. Bitter conflict arose 
between the educational formalists and the advocates of the in- 
clusion of the sciences in the curriculum. 

Herbert Spencer, in What Knowledge Is of Most Worth, offered 
a representative argument for the inclusion of science in the 
curriculum as a*means of teaching man how to live in the 
widest sense. As a result of the work of Spencer, Huxley, and 
other scientists and educators, the ¢erm science came to be inter- 
preted broadly as including not only the natural sciences but also 
the study of man and his environment— psychology and sociology. 
Thus interpreted, science has influenced greatly the content of 
twentieth-century education. More than that, psychological and 
sociological principles are becoming the bases upon which are 
byilt modern educational theory and practice. 


! See E. P. Cubberley, The History of Education, p. 759. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1920. P s p 
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The fact that, psychologically, a learner is recognized to be 
dynamic, achievement-stimulated individual has done much 
invalidate an educational philosophy which envisages the learn 
as a passive recipient of study material. The older tradition of t| 
teacher as the doer and the pupil as the listener (and perhaps 
thinker) rapidly is giving way to a concept of the teaching-learn: 
ing process as one in which the pupil is the doer and the thinker 
while the teacher is the thinker and the stimulator of pupi 
activity. - 

Colonel Francis Parker (1837-1902), an American educat 
who loved and understood children, was one of the advocates 
the educational ideal of learning by doing. As superintendent 
schools at Quincy, Massachusetts, he gained fame as the Jeader 
of the Quincy movement that was aimed at removing much that 
was conventional and artificial from the school. Parker also bez 
came one of the leaders of the progressive movement in educa: 
tion, which resulted in the organization of the Progressive 
Education Association in 1917. In 1944 the association became: 
known as the American Education Fellowship; it continues ac- 
tive in its battle for the liberalization of curriculums and 
teaching-learning methods. 

A man whose name has become almost a byword in educa- 
tional circles is John Dewey (1859-1952), known as the father of 
“learning as doing and living.” Not only has he been the greatest 
molder of twentieth-century educational theory on the elemen- 
tary level but he also has influenced world-wide educational 
philosophy on all levels. The experimental school he started in 
1896 at the University of Chicago was the proving ground of 
his educational theories. As 4 member of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, he influenced the educational 
philosophy of many thousands of teacher trainees and teachers. 
Two of his best-known books on education are The School and 
Society and Democracy and Education. ` 

That some proponents of Dewey’s educational ideals have 
allowed their enthusiasm to run away with their good sense is 
to be expected. The activity and similar programs, disc i 
later in this book, have been abused as well as used. However, 
Dewey’s philosophy has spread to all levels of education. School 
life is becoming more and more that of experiencing living. 
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An interesting commentary upon the progress of elementary 
schooling is the fact that it began as so-called individual instruc- 
tion aimed at the eternal salvation of the individual, then passed 
through the stage of mass education on a large-scale Lancastrian 
system aimed at mastery of the three R’s, followed by the stage of 
mass education on a smaller scale. These smaller groups of 
pupils (ranging from about 30 to 50) were taught by teachers 
who had been trained in the interpretation of education as for- 
mal discipline: The pupils were expected to sit rigidly and to be 
passive recipients of learning content. Although subject matter 
increased in scope, classroom methods encouraged the complete 
subjugation of the child to the will of the teacher. 

We now are in an educational era in which the philosophy of 
elementary education (and to an increasing extent of education 
on the higher levels) is that of guiding an individual learner as an 
active participant of an active group of learners through a con- 
stantly broadening curriculum toward the achievement of com- 
plete and full living. The recognition of education as a definite 
area of living wherein an individual can develop and grow 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially is reflected in the 
psychological approaches to the whole teaching-learning activity 
that are characteristic of twentieth-century school theory and 
practice. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In tabular form, list twentieth-century. educational practices. 
Next to each indicate its nineteenth-century beginning. 

2. Justify, with reference to specific data, the statement that educa- 
tion has become the national religion of America. 

3. Give specific examples of educational procedures that both socialize 
and individualize. : 

4. Trace the progress*of organized education during the last one 
hundred years. $ 

5, Show how, on all school levels, education serves the mental-hygiene 
principles of prevention, preservation, and rehabilitation. 


.59:How are American school systems attempting to meet the needs 


of a cosmopolitan school population? 
* 7, How has the development of psychology as a science affected 


teaching and learning? x 
€ 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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- Trace the history of preschool education. Present arguments for 


and against organized schooling for children under six years of age, 


. Differentiate between “liberal” and “vocational” education. 
. How do you explain the increasing interest in vocational educa- 
„tion? Trace its development, and give reasons for the differences 


of opinion among educators concerning its expansion. 

Justify the statement that “thorough teacher education is basic to 
adequate citizenry education.” Trace the development of teacher 
training, and evaluate your own teacher preparation in terms of 
the program of studies that you are pursuing. 


. What are the functions of the modern American college? | low do 


these differ from those of earlier American colleges? 

Describe the educational objectives and the organization of 
American universities. To what extent and how do these universi- 
ties differ from their nineteenth-century predecessors? 

Discuss the present interest in and provision for adult education. - 
In your opinion, what further progress is needed on this icvel of 
education? 

What is the relationship between publicly financed education and 
democratically organized and administered schools? To what 
extent and in what ways is American education not yet thoroughly — 
democratized? 

State briefly the contribution of each of the following to modern 
educational theory and practice: Herbart, Spencer, Parker, Hall, . 
Dewey. 

Evaluate learning through activity as an educational principle. 
Show how this principle has influenced education (a) on the 
elementary level, (b) on the secondary level, and (c) on the higher 
level. 
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CHAPTER III 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


The rise or fall of a civilization is bound inextricably with the 
educational philosophy of its men and women who themselves 
are the product of that civilization. The attitudes and ideals that 
motivate the thinking and behavior of the people of any genera- 
tion constitute the foundation upon which is built the system of 
values that is transmitted by the adults of that generation to 
children through the media of educational theory and practice. i 
This system of values, as it cither aids or hinders the social, 
political, or personal adjustments of the next generation, is 4 
measure of the progress of civilization from generation to 
generation, 

We like to believe that human beings, individually and 
masse, have achieved and are still struggling to achieve an in 
creasing appreciation of those spiritual and human values that 
will make the world a better place in which to live. Here in 
America we take pride in the fact that, as a people, we are striv 
ing toward the attainment of practical applications of democratic 
ideals. These ideais are based upon the understanding and ac 
ceptance of two democratic principles: (1) the right of every 
individual to achieve a self-satisfying and self-respecting personal 
life pattern; (2) the responsibility of every individual to further, 
rather than to retard through self-aggrandizing activities, the 
welfare and the betterment of every other member of the group: 

As we fapenence either personally or vicariously “man’s in- 
humanity to man," we may be tempted to doubt that there ac 
tually has been achieved since primitive times the progress in 
civilization which we would like to believe has been attained 
However, as we thoughtfully trace the history of the socialization 
of mankind from ancient times to the present, our faith in th* 
possibility of human improvement is renewed. We are encour 
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aged by the progress made in the past. We are hopeful of further 
progress in the future. 

It is through the forces of education, both formal and informal, 
that human standards and ideals are raised. Informal educational 
agencies are the concomitants of formal or systematized school- 
ing. Hence educational leaders, themselves the products of what- 
ever formal or informal educational influences they have fallen 
heir to, set the pace for future progress. 

It is as these men and women, aided by everyone whose func- 
tion it is to guide the learning process, can learn from the experi- 
ence of past educational philosophy and can look forward to the 
achievement of worthy educational goals that the aims and ob- . 
jectives of education become the bases of educational theory and 
practice which will serve the people of their generation as a 
powerful civilizing influence. 


MEANING OF EDUCATION 


Granted that education is a dynamic force in the life of every 
individual, influencing his physical, mental, emotional, social, 
and ethical development, we can raise the question: “What is 
education?” The term education may be interpreted to connote 
the process through which experience or information is gained, or 
it may be used to indicate the results of such training, or the 
product of the learning process. Using either connotation of the 
term, education implies experience, insight, and adjustment on 
the part of the learner as he is stimulated toward growth and 
development. 

According to a definition formulated by a group of experts for 
the Dictionary of Education, education is (1) the aggregate of all 
the processes by which a person develops ability, attitudes, and ° 
other forms of behavior of practical value, in the society in which 
he lives; (2) the social process by which people are subjected to 
the inflyence of a selected and controlled environment (espe- 
cially that of the school) so that they may obtain social compe- 
tence and optimum individual development.”* This implies that 
education as a product is the result of interacting forces, including 
individual insight, intellect, interest, and experiences, as these 

1 Reprinted from Dictionary of Education, edited by Carter V. Good, copyright, e 
1945, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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are utilized through educational procedures toward the modifi- 
cation of individual purposes, knowledges, behavior habits, atti- | 
tudes, ideals, and ethical understanding. ! 

Actually, education determines the way of life, although it is 
sofnetimes difficult for us to appreciate this fact. We may be una- | 
ware of the changes which are taking place within us as we | 
gradually develop an adjusted pattern of life through our par- 
ticipation in a day-by-day educational process. The significance 
of the vital educational influence of each day's activities or the 
total educational experience often is not recognized as such. 

As the emphasis in education has shifted from the amassing of 
information or subject matter to the developing of increased | 
‘interest in scientific study and understanding of people, the 
concept of education has taken on new meaning and breadth. 
Modern educational theory and practice not only arc aimed at 
preparation for future living but also are operative in determin- 
ing the pattern of present, day-by-day attitudes and behavior, 
Since all living things, through their interactions (self-initiated 
or initiated by others), adjust to their environment, the influ- 
ence of the process of education as it accompanies living and 
interacting is of daily importance to the individual. It is through 
an individual's power of adjustment that education is made 
possible for him and that thosc inner changes take placc that 
assist him in adapting himself to outer environmental factors. 

The effectiveness of one’s education is contingent upon his 
Capacity for learning. An individual’s education is limited to the 
extent that his possibilities of adjustment are restricted either by 
inherent tendencies or by environmental factors, Inner urges are 
significant factors of the educational process. No matter how well 
planned an educational program may be, it is only as the indi- 
vidual learner can and will profit from the educational offerings 
by which he is stimulated that the educational results will be of 
value to the individual himself or to society. Contrariwise, no 
matter how great the ability or how strong the will to learn, effec- | 
tive education can be achieved only as educational offerings are 
adequate to the needs of the learner and are aimed at the realiza- | 
tion by him of worthy educational objectives. 

The concept of education as life is an outgrowth of the Dewey ^ 
philosophy. According to John Dewey, educauon is a continued 
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process of experiencing and of revising or reorganizing experi- 
ences. He interprets education as follows: “Since life means 
growth, a living creature lives as truly and positively at one stage 
as at another, with the same intrinsic fullness and the same ab- 
solute claims. Hence education means the enterprise of supply- 
ing the conditions which insure growth, or adequacy of life, 
irrespective of age. The process of education is a continuous 
process of adjustment, having as its aim at every stage an added 
capacity of growth.”? In this interpretation of education can be 
found the bases of modern educational ideals. Whatever general 
aims and objectives are formulated must be applicable to the 
specific and immediate ends of continuing experiences, as these 
are guided toward the achievement of desirable attitudes and 
behavior at every step of the way. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


No matter what his mental or educational level may be, every 
human being tends to evolve a philosophy of life and its purpose. 
Such a personal philosophy is a developing outgrowth of experi- 
ence. Hence the aims of education should be directed toward the 
provision of essential experiences so that an active and energetic 
learner may be helped to develop his latent abilities, to the end 
that educational outcomes for him may be of individual as well 
as of social benefit. 

A sound philosophy of education embodies the establishment 
of educational objectives that are conducive to the attainment by 
developing human beings of the power to think effectively for 
themselves in their ever-expanding human relationships. To the 
extent that such educational aims and objectives are achieved 
successfully, individuals will have learned to think clearly and 
objectively in whatever life situafions they may find themselves. 
They will be stimulated further to transform their thinking into 
action that will benefit society as well as themselves. Moreover, 
such individual thinking and action will represent personal free- 
dom of choice rather than authoritative compulsion. It is as 
personal responsibility for personal attitude and behavior can be 
achieved through education that civilization can be said truly 


! From John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 61, By permission of The Mac 
millan Company, publishers, Yew York, 1916. $ $ 
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to be progressing toward the realization of completely democratie 
ideals. ^ 
Since colonial days educational leaders have continued to. 
evolve gradually expanding educational aims and objectives. 
Such aims and objectives have reflected and continue to reflect 
the extent to which there is evidenced an appreciation of ac- 
cepted life ideals and values. Of the more recent statements of 
educational objectives, those that were formulated in 1938 by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association of the United States are accepted generally as a clear 
presentation of what should be the functions of education in 
America. The distinguished educators who participated in the 
construction of these objectives organized them according to four 
general categories and analyzed each category into specific 
behavior patterns that should be characteristic of an educated 
person. A study of these objectives as they appear below‘ cannot 
fail to impress one by their magnitude and definiteness. 
Tue Four GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

` 4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 


These objectives as they apply in the daily life pattern of indi- 
viduals are analyzed specifically as follows: 


1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 
Speech. The educated person can'speak the mother tongue clearly. 
Reading. 'The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 
Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 
Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 3 
Sight~and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. - F ! 
Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 
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Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated. person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. — 

Intellectual Interests. "The educated person has mental resources for the 
use of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships 


first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. — 

Co-operation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family 
as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 1 e 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social 
value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

„Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 

guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer. — £ s 
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Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measur 
to safeguard his interests. 


4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility E 
Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparitie 
human circumstances. - 
Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfae 
conditions. A 
Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand gor 
Structures and social processes. a 
Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda 
Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opin 
Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s r eso 
Social Applications of Science, The educated citizen measures scientif 
advance by its contribution to the general welfare. = 
World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a co-operating member o 
the world community, 
Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 
Economic Literacy, The educated citizen is economically literate. 
Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 
Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unsw 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 


To provide for every child, youth, and adult attending a public 
school, college, or university the kind and amount of education whic! 
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will (a) cause him to live most happily and usefully according to the 
principles of American Democracy, and (b) lead him to contribute all 
he can to the development and preservation of a peaceful, co-operative, 
and equitable world order.! 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s interpretation of the American ideal 
of freedom was given in his famous Four Freedoms Message to 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, delivered on January 6, 1941: 


In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward 
to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms: 


The First Is: freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 

world. 

The Second Is: freedom of every person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. 

The Third Is: freedom from want—which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understanding which will 
secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The Fourth Is: freedom from fear—which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—anywhere. 


Vision, as well as faith in education as fundamental to indi- 
vidual and world progress, is needed for the formulation of for- 
ward-looking and attainable educational goals, as these can and 
do affect general educational theory and practice. Only a fool 
would attempt to achieve full realization of these goals imme- 
diately or to the same extent on all school levels. Insofar as school 
administrators accept the educational aims and objectives that 
have been formulated to date, it becomes the function of these 
school men to adapt these general aims to the needs and capaci- 
ties of learners on every educational fevel, from early life through 
adulthood. Hence, apart from general educational objectives, 
there must be formulated specific aims fitted to particular learn- 
ing levels, so that, through a continuous and well-graded system 
of education, an individual may acquire and practice those 
“ 1 Brom Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America, NEA Research Bulletin 
No. 2, Vol. XXII, April, 1944, p. 44. 
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desirable attitude and behavior patterns that are embodied in the 
general objectives of education. 

From the nursery school through the university and beyond 
there need to be established specific, attainable goals that will 
guide supervisors and teachers as they participate with their 
pupils in teaching-learning situations on all school levels. In the 
following pages are suggested some of the specific aims and ob 
jectives as these are related to the organization and administra- 
tion of the various school levels. 

Nursery education. The educational needs of a young child 
as a little citizen of a small and restricted community are simple 
but fundamental. The aim of nursery education must be suited 


Educational objectives on this level, although they should be’ 
relatively informal, must include a recognition of the genera 
needs of all children of nursery school age. Yet’ at the same ti 
these objectives must be individualized in terms ‘of children’s 
differing developmental patterns, which may vary more during) 
these years than they do at any later stage. 

The aims of nursery education should include: 
1. Cere of physical needs, and training in simple health habits. 
2. Stimulation in the child of the beginnings of intéllectual 

curiosity concerning hi$ immediate environment, and the 

encouragement of independent thinking and doing within the 
limits of his degree of maturity. 

3. Development of language patterns and of ability to express. 
thoughts and feelings in intelligible and correct but simple 
speech. á 

4. Guidance toward emotional control and desirable social atti- 
tudes, as these are conducive to the building of adjusted 
habits of group participation among young children. 

5. Encouragement of artistic appreciation through the enjoy- 
ment of beauty in simple form, as a basis for desirable aesthe- 
tic development. 
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It cannot be expected that all children of nursery school age 
will benefit equally from their participation in nursery school 
experiences. Differing degrees of physical and mental develop- 
ment, differing home environments, and differing skills on the 
part of nursery school teachers will either increase or decrease 
the extent to which the individual child is enabled to achieve 
the goal of nursery school education. However, the living with 
his peers in an informally controlled group organization, under 
the leadership of trained adulis, cannot fail to encourage ina 
child the achievement of the beginnings of some of the ultimate 
goals of education.’ 

Kindergarten education. On the kindergarten level the 
aims of nursery education continue to be effective but are 
adapted to the stage of maturity of the children on this educa- 
tional level. The teaching techniques for the achievement of these 
aims are a little more formal than they were on the lower level. 
The kindergarten is interested especially in extending educa- 
tional opportunities to the child through its workshop and play- 
room. He is thereby enabled to develop certain self-controls as 
he lives with and plays with other children under the guidance 
of experienced teachers who become substitutes for mothers. 

The development of self-control is achieved more easily by 
the child who has had nursery school ‘experience than it is by 
the child who comes directly to the kindergarten from the 
sheltered environment of the home, where he may have en- 
joyed rights and privileges that he now must share with the 
members of a larger group. Hence there is likely to be variation 
in the extent to which the individual child, upon his entrance 
to elementary school, has acquired habit patterns of personal 
physical care, mental interest, emotional and social control, and 
aesthetic appreciation. 

Elementary education. In those elementary schools in which 
there are kindergartens, the objectives and practices of the early 
elementary grades are closely associated with those of the 
kindergarten. In terms of his maturing abilities, a child who has 
had nursery school experience is stimulated toward the con- 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the purpose of and the practices in nursery 
schools, sce Ilse Forest, Early Tears at School, McGraw-Hill Book Company; New 
York, 1949. 
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tinued acquisition of habit patterns and knowledge fitted to his 
` stage of development. However, in spite of the rapid increase in 


selves, perhaps for the first time, away from home and the family © 
and in the company of many strange children and a strange 


mentary education is a decided extension of earlier emphasis 
upon the mastery of the three R’s, Among the specific objectives 1 
of education on the elementary level are the six cardinal ob- 
jectives formulated by the New York City Council of School 
Superintendents and stated by them as follows: 


It is the function of the public elementary school to help every child: 


1. To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 

2. To discover and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes. 
3. To develop the habit of critical thinking. . 

4. To appreciate and desire worth-while activities. 1 
5. To gain command of the common integrating knowledge and skills. 

6. To develop a sound body and desirable mental attitudes! 


These superintendents believe that the objectives of elémentary 
education should be built upon the following basic considera- 


tions in the program of elementary education: 


1. Develop more self-discipline, self-confidence, and poise; ability 
to form, express, and defend one's own opinions and to work with 
others; willingness to assume responsibilities, 

2. Develop civic attitudes and understanding of socio-economic 
questions within the child's experience and comprehension. 

‘From Changing Concepts and Practices in Ele Education, p. 10, Curriculum 


Bulletin No. 1, 1942-1943, reprinted«1 945, Board of Education, The City of New 
York, — 
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. Develop the habit of critical consideration of problems, people, 

and events, and clear thinking about them. i 

4. Discover and cultivate the creative talents of children as expressed 
in fine and practical arts, in writing, music, dancing, dramatics, 

and other forms of aesthetic expression. i 

. Reorganize the procedures of the class and the school to give each 
child continuous experience in the process of democratic living. 

6. Modify the school’s total relation to the child and the organization 
of the child’s entire school day. 

7. Cultivate sympathetic and helpful relationships between parents 
and teachers in guiding the child’s educational growth. Utilize 
the home and the community as significant educational resources. 

8. Differentiate between essential and nonessential record keeping. 
Records should help the teacher and the school to understand and 
guide the child. Teachers and supervisors should gradually ac- 
cumulate significant evidences of pupil growth and the realiza- 
tion of objectives. 

9. Develop in each school and in each district a program of in-service 
training of teachers in the concepts and newer practices of ele- 
mentary education. 

10. Incorporate in new syllabuses and bulletins such content and 
method as will enable teachers and supervisors more easily and 
more effectively to realize the objéctives of modern elementary 
education, t 


on 


These basic considerations should be thought-provoking to 
any teacher or teacher trainee who is interested particularly in 
the achievement of desirable educational outcomes on the 
elementary school level. 

Secondary education. As far back as 1893 the National 
Education Association attempted to formulate the purpose of 
secondary education. This purpose is embodied in a statement 
made by the famous Committee of Ten, which reads in part 


as follows: S 
e 


The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, do not 
exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges. . . . 
Their main function is to prepare for the duties of life that small propor- 
tion of all children in the country—a proportion small in number but 
very important to the welfare of the nation--who show themselves 
able to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and 


1 Ibid., pp. 7-8. : . é 
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whose parents are able to support them while they remain so long ir 
school . ... A secondary-school program intended for national us 
must therefore be made for those children whose education is not to 
be pursued beyond secondary school. 1 


This statement of secondary school objectives met with i Ta 
favor among schoolmen and was modified thus in 1299 by the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements: 


The triple function of the high school [is] to equip pupils for he 
business of life, to give proper training to those who will teach in the 
common schools, and to prepare for college.* ] 


1. Health 
2. Command of fundamental processes 
3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Civic education 

6. Worthy usc of leisurc 

7. Ethical character 

The needs of adolescents. All youth need to: 


1. Develop salable skills and those understandings and attitudes that 
make an intelligent and productive participant in economic life, 

2. Develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

3. Understand the rights and duties of a citizen of a democratic society . 
and become good citizens of the state and nation and of the world. 4 


t From Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 7892-1893, Vol. 2, - 
p. 1444. E 


2 From Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1899, p. 636. 
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4. Understand the significance of the family for the individual and 
society and the conditions for successful family life. 
5. Know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently. 
6. Understand the methods of science, and the scientific facts concern- 
ing the nature of the world and of man. 
7. Develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, 
music, and nature. 
8. Be able to use their leisure time well and budget it wisely. 
9. Develop respect for other persons and be able to live and work 
co-operatively with others. — * i 
10. Grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.’ 


The completion of an eight-year study that was sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association and was launched in 
1930 for the purpose of searching for guiding objectives of 
education produced the following conclusions: 


The purpose of the school cannot be determined apart from the 
purposes of the society which maintains the school. The purposes of 
any society are determined by the life values which the people prize. 
As a nation we have been striving always for those values which con- 
stitute the American way of life, Our people prize individual human 
personality above everything else. We are convinced that the form of 
social organization called democracy promotes, better than any other, 
the development of worth and dignity in men and women. It follows, 
therefore, that the chief purpose of education in the United States should be to 
preserve, promote, and refine the way of life in which we as a people belicve.? 


Theory and practice in modern secondary cducation have 
been influenced greatly by the educational philosophy em- 
bodied in successive interpretations of the fundamental pur- 
poses of education. However, the seven cardinal principles, 
formulated in 1918, remain the basis of secondary organization 
and curriculum, since in them are incorporated the essentials 
of individual all-round developyent. Later statements — of 
objectives are helpful in that they offer suggestions which aid 
in the evaluation of secondary school procedures as these are 
organized and administered in respective school systems. 


Y Adapted from Bulletin 31 of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, “Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age,” March, 1947. 
2 From W. M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, pp. 132-133. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1942, Used by permission af the publishers. 
[4 b . 
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(1) Junior high school education. Because some young people 
seemed to experience difficulties in their transition from the 1 
elementary school level to the high school level, educational 
leaders have attempted to bridge this gap. In 1910 the junior 
high school movement was begun to meet the following major 
purposes: (1) to give attention to the individual during his 
early adolescent years and to provide for him an educational. 
environment that would meet his needs; (2) to organize the 
school in such way that it would serve as a transition from the 
elementary school to the senior high school; and (3) to reduce | 
the time required for the pupils to master certain subject matter, 
(The last aim is losing favor, since rapid promotion is no longer 
considered desirable in many communities.) 

The junior high school not only has evolved a new educational 
objective but also has enlarged its scope. It has effected many 
articulations between the elementary school and the senior high | 
School. At the same time there have been created numerous § 
problems in articulation that formerly did not exist. For ex- 
ample, as a young person proceeds from his six years in ele- 
mentary school through his three years in junior high school to 
his three years in senior high school, he may be called upon to 
make adjustments to three different school organizations and 
groups of children, and to differing ideals or standards of teaching- ^ 
learning procedures. Moreover, if in a school community there 
are both eight-year clementary schools and elementary-junior 
high school combinations, a child entering the senior high school — 
from the junior high school not only must adjust to his new school 
organization but also must compete with fellow pupils (gradu- 
ates of eight-year elementary schools) who already have spent 
one year in the senior high school. Nevertheless, the junior high 
school is finding its place in the educational system of our 
country and probably will rétain that place because of the 
sound basic principles upon which it has been founded. 

(2) Senior high school education. Whether the senior high school 
comprises the accepted four-year span of secondary education or 
includes only the upper three years of secondary education, 
educational leadership on this level has been active and progres- 
sive. The extent to which secondary school objectives that already 
have deen formulated and will continue t» be formulated can 
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serve as guides to individual teachers in their day-by-day school 
practices is difficult to measure. Surely every teacher should be 
acquainted with, únderstand, and accept broad, forward- 
looking educational goals. 

Unfortunately, the drive to cover prescribed curricular 
material, the restrictive influencė of college-entrance require- 
ments, and the ambitions of parents for their children often 
confuse well-meaning and otherwise efficient teachers and 
administrators. Trees may obscure the view of the whole forest. 
Similarly, the problem of meeting day-by-day responsibilities 
may interfere with a teacher’s envisaging all phases of a young 
person’s total development. Individual teacher or administra- 
tive bias, lack of equipment, or ineffectiveness of method or 
material may retard the attainment of many desirable educa- 
tional goals. However, as such goals are formulated and as they 
increasingly affect school procedures, an accompanying catching 
up of educational practice with educational theory can be 
expected. 5 

Higher education. The function of an institution of higher 
learning is to provide, within the limits of its curricular offerings, 
opportunities for qualified entrants to develop mentally, emo- 
tionally, and physically to the extent of their ability. Since on 
this level greater insights into spiritual and human values 
should be developed, curriculums should assist every student 
in the acquisition of attitudes, skills, ideals, and techniques that 
will serve him effectively in his own living and will contribute to 
human betterment. 

Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins University, offers 
the following as the cardinal objectives of higher education: 


1. An understanding of the reafities of experience toward which we 
have an:evolving &ttitude e 

. Experience in critical methods of work 

A kaowledge of the history of science and jearning 

. An appreciation and some technical study of the environment 

. An experimental knowledge of the way the modern world works 

The acquisition of an outlook or a philosophy that embraces all 

men understandingly in their different environments, occupations, 

and cultures! Bo 


1L Bowman, The Gradtlate School in American Democracy, p. 9. United States Office 
‘of Education, Washington, D. C., 1939," 
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The vocational needs of our modern world require not only |. 
that unskilled labor be reduced to a minimum but also that 
thoroughly prepared technicians be produced whose function 
will be to provide leadership in all occupational fields— business, 
industry, transportation, communication, engineering, law, 
medicine, teaching, and so forth. Hence one function of higher 
education has become that of providing preparation for such 
leadership. With other educational leaders, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins! decries what he refers to as the vocationalizing of higher 1 
education. The critics of modern college trends recommend a 
return to a “liberal arts" curriculum in which culture as such 
will be emphasized. However, if by their recommendation they 
are implying that the content of study in institutions of higher 
education should be limited to material that is traditional and 
is divorced from any concern with contemporary affairs, they 
are advocating the production of sċholars of the past, not leaders 
of the present. 

Whatever the vocational field for participation in which an 
individual trains and however extensive or intensive his voca- 
tional training, he needs also to be prepared for leadership 
among his fellows. Antioch College has been a pioneer in meet- 
ing the needs and interests of its students. At this college, educa- 
tion on the campus has been combined with work experience in 
many occupational areas, thus achieving both cultural and 
vocational objectives. According to A. D. Henderson, president 
of Antioch College: 


The term “liberal education” . . . today needs a new definition. 
It is an education that tends to produce the liberal individual—the 
person who, because of his perspective of history, his critical observa- 
tion of contemporary society, and his understanding of social dynamics, 
helps to facilitate needed change iii the world. The function of liberal 


` education is to help advance coatemporary cuiture.? 


As the concept of higher education is enlarged to include the 
balanced development of an individual’s whole personality and — 
as education on this level is made possible for an increasing 


! Sec R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1936. L 1 

* From A. D. Henderson, Vitalizing Liberal Education, p. 15. Harper and Brothers, 
New, York, 1944. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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number of our citizens, colleges and universities are responsible 
for the development of the physical and mental health and for 
the professional and social adaptability of their students, as well 
as for their intellectual competency. Life in our present de- 
mocracy challenges everyone to achieve a more intelligent 
understanding among individuals and social groups. The college 
or university student should be guided toward leadership com- 
petency through (1) mastery of cultural, scientific, and tech- 
nical knowledge; (2) skilled performance in a specific vocational 
area; (3) appreciation of natural and created beauty; and (4) 
understanding of broad economic, political, and social issues. 

That the complex occupational demands of our modern civili- 
zation require increased and highly specialized vocational skills 
cannot be denied. However, neither can it be emphasized too 
strongly that every individual, no matter how skilled a technician 
he is, should possess an educational background which will en- 
able him to be a good member of his home and his work and 
community groups. As opposed to specialized or vocational edu- 
cation, therefore, provision must be afforded American citizens 
for participation in liberal educational experiences, or general 
education. According to the American Council on Education, the 
objectives of general education should be aimed at guiding the 
student: 


1. To improve and maintain his own health and take his share of 
responsibility for protecting the health of.others. 

2. 'To communicate through his own language in writing and speaking 

at the level of expression adequate to the needs of educated people. 

. To attain a sound emotional and social adjustment through the 

enjoyment of a wide range of sécial relationships and the experi- 
ence of working co-operatively with others. 

4. To think through the problems and to gain the basic orientation 
that will better enable him to make a satisfactory family and 
marital adjustment. 

5. To do his part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing with 
the interrelated social, economic, and political problems of 
American life and in solving the problems of postwar international 
reconstruction. 

6. To act in the light of an understanding of the natural phenomena. 
in his environment in its implications for human society and 
human welfare, tp use scientific "methods in the solution, of his 
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problems, and to employ useful nonverbal methods of tho: ght and 
communication. 

7. To find self-expression in literature and to share through literature 
man’s experience and his motivating ideas and ideals. 

8. To find a means of self-expression in music and in the various 
visual arts and crafts, and to understand and appreciate art and 
music as reflections both of individual experience and of social 
patterns and movements. 

9. To practice clear and integrated thinking about the meaning and 
value of life. 

10. To choose a vocation that will make optimum use of his talents 
and enable him to make an appropriate contribution to the needs 
of society." 


The formulation of objectives of general education embody- 
ing’ wide vision and high ideals is praiseworthy but relatively 
easy; difficulties will be encountered as attempts are made to 
implement these objectives. Governing boards af colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning must be encouraged to pro- 
vide adequate support for extended curriculums. Administrators 
and teachers must modify their techniques of organization and 
teaching in terms of the suggested goals. Finally, learners them- 
selves must be led to recognize the ideals implicit in their learning 
process so that they will co-operate fully toward the achievement 
of well-balanced educational outcomes. 

The junior college. The extension of secondary education 
upward to include several years of study on the junior college 
level is definitely a twentieth-century trend. The recent upsurge 
of interest in this movement warrants a brief comment concerning 
the functions and aims of junior college programs of education. 

These post-high-school educational offerings may be viewed 
either as a means of facilitating the transition from secondary 
school education to higher levels or as terminal educational 
units. As defined by the American Council on Education, the 
junior college should represent'a two-year curriculum paralleling 
that of the first two years of. college. However, there is a growing 
tendency in many states to consider the junior college an exten- . 
sion of the high school and a part of the public school system. 

! From A Design for General Education, edited by T.R. McConnell, Studies Series 1, 


No. 18, pp. 14-15. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
Used by permission of the Council. 
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'Thus organized, the curriculum of the junior college is aimed at 
preparation in specific fields of vocational cducation and at ex- 
tension of a general cultural education. 

The functions of the junior college are accepted to be: **guidance 
and counseling for all students and for the people of the com- 
munity; general education for all students regardless of voca- 
tional objectives; technical and other vocational training, and 
that on a continuing basis, for students who will not advance. to 
upper division collegiate studies; the further democratization of 
higher education by surmounting barriers of geography and fam- 
ily financial difficulties; the popularization of higher education by 
breaking down family traditions and creating greater personal 
interest and motivation; adult education and university-parallel 
studies for those students who should continue formal education.” 

The complexities of modern civilization seem to demand an 
extension of education beyond the present secondary school level 
for an increasing number of high school graduates. To what 
extent the junior college will find its place in education either 
as a terminal school or a transitional school is a question that 
can be answered only in terms of its future development. 

Adult education. Fortunately, education does not stop with 
graduation from any school at any terminal period, be it high 
school, junior college, college. or university. It is true that most 
of our basic habit patterns have become relatively well estab- 
lished by the time we reach adulthood. The habits of thinking, 
the attitudes, and the degree of emotional control that we have 
acquired during childhood and adolescence operate to our ad- 
vantage or our disadvantage in our adult living. However, new 
stimulations in new situations challenge us to make new re- 
sponses and adjustments. 

In order that we may be able to meet-and solve problems that 
arise in our daily life, we'must continue to be learners. Participa- 
tion in educational activities should not be limited by age. Fur- 
thermore, such participation should be governed by individual 
need of and desire for continued study. Hence adult programs of 
education must be wide and varied and fitted to the needs of 
adult learners. In this connection Lawrence L. Bethel offers these 


1 From J. P. Bogue, The Community College, p- 76. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
New York, 1950. s] 
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five generalizations which can be considered as gencral objec- 
tives of adult education: 


1. Subject matter must be functional to the lives of the people. 

2. Adult education must be varied in method of instruction 

3. Adult education must be designed for the level of intellectual; 
social, and physical maturity of the adult. 

4. Adult education must be flexible in terms of individual nec. Is, which 
vary in terms of aptitude, ability, and previous achievement, 

5. Adult education should provide opportunity for the individual to 
build a systematic and co-ordinated program of education: 


The survival of democracy depends upon the continuance of 
education. Traditions cannot be taken for granted. The evolu- 
tion of ideas, ideals, and institutions is more likely to progress 
constructively if and when individuals as adults are prepared to 
understand them and to further their progress. Everyone should 
be encouraged, through well-organized adult schooling, to en- 
gage in some kind of education aimed at effective living. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Since the aims and objects of education embody the demo- 
cratic ideal to which we as a nation are committed, they cannot 
be achieved through a rigid system of indoctrination, Education 


ods of approach. According to his ideals, he is doing his share of 
learner stimulation toward the development of desirable traits 


1 From L. L. Bethel, “Satisfaction of Needs in Adult Education,” in Junior College 
Journal, American Association of Junior Colleges, Vol, XVI, No. 4, December, 1945, 


pp. 1 75-1 74, ; 
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as educational aims and teaching procedures reflect democratic 
goals of achievement, the American citizenry, individually and as 
a group, will experience effective living. 

In conclusion, it probably is not amiss to emphasize again the 
importance of the role of education in the establishment of world 
peace and security. In 1945 the United Nations organization was 
born. This organization had its inception in the drawing up and 
the signing by representatives from fifty states of the United 
Nations Charter. Included in this charter are extensive provi- 
sions for educational co-operation. Already there has been 
formulated the constitution of a United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and.Cultural Organization (UNESCO). See p. 539. 

The National Education Association of the United States, ever 
on the alert to recognize and to meet emerging education needs, 
worked closely with the international organization at San Fran- 
cisco. The association stands ready to encourage the inclusion in 
America's educational program of whatever extension of edu- 
cational provisions is needed to prepare our people for participa- 
tion in the life patterns of a new world order. 

The aims and objectives of education discussed in this chapter 
are fundamental to the achievement of worthy educational out- 
comes. To these objectives there must be added one other—an 
appreciation of and training in the solving of the problems of 
international organization and co-operation. ; 


Citizens of tomorrow must know and understand the new instru- 
ments which are now part of our governmental machinery. They must 
understand why these instruments. were created, the difficulties to be 
met, the uses to which they can be ptt, and the obligations which they 
entail. They must develop the habits of thought and attitude which 
add up to a passionate conviction that international organization must 
be developed and used successfully. No lasting solution of our problems 


is possible without icf . 


A fufther confirmation of the ideal of international education 
can be found in a statement of the constitution of the UNESCO 
to the effect that “the states parties to this Constitution, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unre- 


1From “Teaching about the United Nations Charter,” in Journal of the National 
Education Association for Degember, 1945, p. 8 Used by permission of NEA, 
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stricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of? 
ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and 

to increase the means of communication between their peoples 

and to employ these means for the purposes of mutual under- 

standing and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other's 

lives"! 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


+ Give your interpretation of the term education. 
- What ideals are basic to the aims of American education? 

3. To what extent should the aims and Objectives of American educa- 
tion be different from or similar to the aims and objectives of 
education in another country? 

4. What do you believe to be the most important objective of educa- 
tion? Give reasons for your choice. 

5. In what way has present-day science affected (a) our con epts of 
education and (b) our techniques of developing democratic ideals 
in education? 

6. Trace the evolving objectives of secondary education, 

7. Evaluate the aims of the junior high school. 

8. What similarities can be found among the objectives of education 
on the various school levels from nursery school through adult 
education? What are the significant differences? 

9. Briefly differentiate the objectives of (a) a liberal arts college, (b) a 
teachers’ college, (c) a technical college, and (d) an agricultural 
college. 

10. Compare present American educational objectives with those in 
the United States in 1800. 

11. How important are cultural aims in education? vocational 
aims? EX 

12. To what extent should education be provided for all adults? 

13..Is there a junior college in your community? If so, what are its 
objectives? If not, would it be feasible to establish one? 

14. State the aims and objectives that you think should prevail for 
international education. 

15. Democracy rests on an enlightened citizenry. To what extent are 
the schools succeeding in meeting this responsibility? 

16. You have been elected to the Superintendency of a city of 50,000 , 

1 For the complete statement of the UNESCO World Charter for Education, sec 


jer of the National Education Association for January, 1946 (Vol. 35, No. 1), pp. 
y 5 ; ` 
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people in a Midwestern state (or choose another location and the 
position of teacher, if you prefer). Formulate the aims and ob- 
jectives toward which you will strive. 

17. Of what value is it to have educational aims and objectives formu- 
lated for the United States as a whole by a group of educators 
such as the Educational Policies Commission? 
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CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Early education in the United States borrowed heavily for its 
organization from the educational practices of European coun- 
tries, As our expanding democracy began to take shape, however, 
there developed a kind of school system that not only was adapted 
to meet democratic ideals but was itself the making of a democ- 
racy. The concept of systematized education connotes organiza- 
tion of education. Two considerations that are basic to the 
systematizing of education so that it may function successfully 
with a minimum of lost effort are (1) the nature of the organiza- 
tion for control—local, state, nation—and (2) the kind of organi- 
zation that is best adapted for instructional purposes. It is as 
these essentials of the structure of formal education constitute a 
firm foundation that adequate provision can be made for the 
achievement of desirable educational aims and objectives. 


THE LADDER SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


At the birth of the United States as a nation, there were evi- 
dences in our country of three levels of education: elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. However, the colonial schools 
did not constitute a school system. The clementary school did not 
necessarily prepare a child to enter a school of higher level. One 
child might continue in the common school to a terminal point. 
Meanwhile another qhild, after he had mastered certain funda- 
mentals, was enabled to prepare himself, in a preparatory school 
or an academy, for college entrance, In effect, there was a paral- 
lelism of educational offerings that limited the granting of educa- 
tional advancement to the mass of young people. Mareover, there 
, Was no passing from one grade to another as there is in our pres- 

ent school system, and each school set up its own standards and 
` curriculum. A 
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The increase in the number of children to be trained, the 
change in the social structure of developing areas, and the con- 
centration of more and more persons in towns and cities called 
for a change in the parallel system of education that was ter- 
minal for those who completed only the common school training. 
The survival of democracy depended on the kind and the extent of 
educational opportunity provided for its citizens, With increased 
demands on the part of American citizenry for increased educa- 
tional opportunities, schools had to be organized in such a Way 
that they could meet these demands. After many battles, the 
parallel system was discarded for a more effective grade and lad- 
der system; and in order to accomplish this kind of organization, 
some measure of uniformity had to be introduced into the pro- 
cedure and provision had to be made for supervision and 
control by an empowered authority. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the ladder gystem of 
public education was fairly well organized from the elementary 
school level through the college level, with some beginnings of 
kindergarten education. During the first half of the twentieth 
century expansion downward through the nursery school level 
and upward through the university level, with an extension of 
education for adults and out-of-school youth, got well under way. 
The chart on page 78 shows the development of the educational 
ladder, with a comparison of the relative age, grade, and school 
level of an individual in his possible educational progress from 
early childhood through adulthood. Notice the expansion of the 
ladder downward and upward from 1900 to the present. Organi- 
zation and reorganization of our system of education have been 
and are still a continuous process, probably not to be completed 
for many years to come. The trend seems to be toward providing: 
(1) nursery schooling at public éxpense for an increasing number 
of children; (2) E ane experience for the four-year-olds 
and five-year-olds; (3) six years of elementary schooling; (4) 
three yeárs of junior high school; (5) three years of senior high 
school; (6) two years of junior college or four years of college; (7) 
a university of specialized or professional schools built either upon 
the liberal arts college or the junior college; and (8) continued 
adult education in terms of individual interests. 

The ladder system exemplifies the democratic ideal, but it'may « 
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cause as well as solve many problems in education. The lack of 
articulation that exists between respective school units has con- 
stituted a serious weakness in this type of organization. Although 
much attention has been given to the correction of these weak- 
nesses, there still remains much to be done before there will be 
achieved a completely functional school-level relationship that 
can start the individual in the nursery school and carry him 
progressively through the various school experiences of his suc- 
ceeding school years and levels without leaving gaps in his educat 
tion or creating too many adjustment problems for him. 

At present, not every individual begins his education on the 
nursery school level, nor do all Americans avail themselves of 
continued education through adulthood. However, there has 
been established a pattern that is subject to modification ii; terms 
of changing educational needs and demands. 


EDUCATION AS A STATE FUNCTION 


The Constitution of the United States contains no specific 
recommendation concerning the governmental unit that shall be 
responsible for the education of the American citizenry. That 
such responsibility is to be delegated to the individual states is 
implied in the Tenth Amendment, however: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people." Since 1791 (the date of the ratification of this 
amendment), education has been recognized and accepted 
throughout the United States as a state function. Although the 
federal government may establish schools or provide financial aid 
for their support, it may not tax state property for the support of 
such schools, nor may it direct the operation of those schools. 

State legislatures and education. Each state enacts its own 
school laws in accordance with the constitution of the state. The 
state constitution contains laws that provide for the general 
framework of the educational system that may be established and 
approved within that state. Then, from time to time, specific 
recommendations are enacted into law by the state legislature, 


which decides upon such educational practices and procedures 
as the following: 
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1. The kind and size of local school units that shall be established for 
administrative purposes 
2. The number of members that shall constitute the respective local 
school boards 
. The responsibilities that shall be assumed by such local boards 
. The means by which the schools of the state shall be financed 
. The standards that shall be maintained for teacher certification 


wm u 


Organization of state boards of education. Most states 
have state boards of education that exercise some degree of con- 
trol and supervision over all levels of schooling in the state. 
Exceptions are North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and. Rhode Island.! 

The reader may be interested in studying the organization 
of two state departments of education. Figure 2, page 82, 
represents the organization of education in Virginia, which op- 
crates under a State Board of Education. Figure 3, page 83, 
shows the organization of education in Ohio, where the functions 
of the state board are administered by a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction elected by the people. 

State boards of education are composed of laymen. These men 
and women should be civic-minded citizens who are selected on 
the basis of their educational leadership, rather than in terms of 
their political affiliation. The chief purpose of the board is to 
develop broad educational policies and programs for the state 
department of education; hence membership on a state board 
should be limited to persons who have had experience in dealing 
with matters of broad policy and who are capable of delegating 
administrative responsibilities to well-chosen educational offi- 
cials. The term of office of state board members should be limited 
to a period of seven or nine years and should be terminated at 
different times, so that continuity in policy making is assured. 

Duties of state boards of education. A state board of educa- 
tion usually is invested with compléte responsibility for the pub- 
lic schools of the state. It restricts its function largely to policy 
making. Ín many states the board accepts as its major task the 
appointment of the chicf executive cducational officer of the state. 


! These states have been called upon to establish boards that have control and 

“supervision over limited and separate phases of education, The distribution of 

federal aid necessitates the establishment of a state board, even though it has a 

limited function. e 
© 


Divaion Superintendents of Shool, 
110 Superintendents in 124 Counties end Cites 


* The Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Education devotes half time to Special Education. 
T The Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Education devotes half time to Adult Education. 


Ficure 2. Organization of the Virginia State Department of Education (P. 82) 


a See eee ry 
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Mn Ficure 2. Organization of the Ohio State Department of Education (P. 83) 
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It then relies upon this selected person to make recommendations, 
to it, and it approves the budgets that are prepared by him. Al- 
though the state board is concerned with the establishment of 
broad educational policies, any policies that are recommended by 
it must conform to existing educational laws. Any changing of 
these laws is the function of the state legislature. | 
The chief educational executive. The exact title of the chief 
educational executive varies from state to state.' He may be 
called superintendent of schools, superintendent of public schools, dI 
superintendent of education, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, or commissioner of education. The last two titles are 
the ones most commonly used. Qualifications for the office are 
specific in most states and usually include a consideration of 
educational background, teaching and administrative. cxperi- 
ence, and personal character. Appointment may be made by the 
governor, by popular vote, or by the state board of education. 
The last method is recommended. The length of the exccutive's 
term of office depends in good part upon the method of selection. 
The term of office of the state superintendent may be as short 
as one year (as in Delaware). In a few states (New York, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Missouri, Vermont, and New Hampshire) 
the term is indefinite. The usual length of term, however, . 
is four or five years. Salaries range up to $40,000 (median 
salary, under $5,000). Unfortunately, some local school super- 
intendents receive higher salaries than do chief state school 
executives. If thoroughly qualified men and women are to be. 
encouraged toward interest in this extremely important educa- 
tional office, the salaries offered should be commensurate with 
the dignity and the responsibility of the position. 

The chief educational executive of a state usually is selected 
from within the state. In most instances he is required to be 4 
resident of the state. In those states in which he is selected by the 
state board, it is often so desirable to secure the best man available 

` for the position that someone from outside the state is chosen. 
Very often it is a casc of the position attracting the man. In 1904 
Andrew S. Draper, then president of the University of Illinois, 
was appointed Commissioner of Education in New York State: 
Interestingly enough, this situation was reversed in 1946 wh 


s» 1 Sec Appendix, Table XIV; p. 539 = 
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Dr. Georege S. Stoddard was appointed to the presidency of the 
University of Illinois while serving as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in New York State. He resigned his presidency in 1953. 

The chief executive officer of the state works closely with the 
various teachers’ organizations that function within the state, 
with the cities and counties, and with the executives of the school 
subdivisions within the state. In most states the chief executive 
educational officer is aided in his work by assistant state superin- 
tendents or commissioners who are directly responsible to him 
for the organization and administration of the respective activi- 
ties or levels of education within the state. The specific duties of 
state superintendents or commissioners of education are well 
summarized below. 

Among the powers and duties that should be assigned to the chief 

State school officer are the following: 

1. General supervision of the public schools. 

2. Acting as the executive officer of the State board of education, 
and also, if there is one, of the scparate board for vocational edu- 
cation. 

3. Nomination of required members of his professional and clerical 
staff and recommending the removal of any employee whose serv- 
ices are so unsatisfactory as to warrant such action. 

4, Organization of the State department of education, subject to the 
approval of the State board. 

5. Preparation of an outline for each State course of study and ap- 
proval of courses of study for use in local school districts. 

6. Preparation for submission to the State board of education, or, if 
there is no State board, to the governor, of a budget for the current 
expenses of the State department of education and a budget setting 
forth the amount of State funds that should bc appropriated to the 
School districts of the State and to each of thc institutions of the 
State under the control of the State board of education or under 
his supervision. H e 
Interpretation of the school laws and deciding such controversies as 
may be appealed to him by teachers and others from the decisions 
of local school boards. 

8. Preparation of forms for reports from local school districts and 
from State educational institutions to the State department of 
education. 

9. Evaluation of credentials and issuance of certificates to teachers, 
principals, and superviors. 
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10. Approval of school sites and school building plans. 

11. Withholding State funds from school districts that fail to comply | 
with State laws. 

12. Review of proposals for the consolidation of schools or of school 
districts and submission of his recommendation to the State board, 

13. Reporting to the State board of education amd to the governor | 
regarding the status of the schools in the States and the needs of 
the schools, and making recommendations for their improvement 

14. Approval of curriculums for teacher-preparing institutions. 

15. Distribution of State school funds in accordance with State law. 


Surveys of school policics and practices often are conducted by 
a state board or by state officials in order to discover the cxtent to 
which the best educational interests of the state are being served, 
and recommendations for improvement usually are suggested by 
the survey committee. For many years the survey technique has 
been used with great effectiveness for the improvement of local 
school systems. 

The process of cducating school people and laymen toward an 
appreciation of the values that may be inhcrent in newer tech- 
niques should be the responsibility of the educational leaders of 
the state. The results of a survey have significance only as they 
are translated into action by school administrators and teachers 
who understand the recommendations made and who are able 
and willing to put them into practice. 


EDUCATION AS AN INTERMEDIATE AND LOCAL FUNCTION 


For administrative purposes, states are divided into smallei 
units of organization so that the educational program can PC) 
administered more effectively. The usual subdivisions arci 
county, district, and township or town. The gencral policy is to 
have an intermediate school district between the state school 
organization and the local school units of the state, for are 
other than cities of specified size. In móst states, the school distrid. 
is the educational unit that is directly responsible to the sta 
Some states use the county system. Others are organized on @ 
township or town basis. In one state (Delaware) the control ovet 
the local school units is administered directly by the state. : 


1 State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers, Bulletin No. 12, 1950, pP 
112-113. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Figure 4, page 88, shows the distribution of the various types 
of intermediate school control. It will be noticed that, with the 
exception of New Mexico and Utah, the district system prevails 
throughout the Midwest and the West; the county system is 
popular in the Southern states; and the town system is charac- 
teristic of the New England states. Some states have a combina- 
tion of types; this leads to a hierarchy of steps in the organization, 
that is, the administrative officer of one unit is directly responsible 
to the state administrative officers. 

The county as a school unit. There are more than 3,000 
counties in the United States; they vary in size from less than 25 
square miles to more than 20,000 square miles, and in popula- 
tion from fewer than 100 persons to more than 4,000,000 persons. 

In most states which do not have town or township systems 
there is some form of county organization for school purposes. 
However, in eleven states (see Figure 4) the county unit is re- 
sponsible for all or most of the administration of county school 
affairs, excluding cities. States that have strong county units arc 
administered by boards of education which have been invested . 
with great power. In states in which the county system is rela- 
tively weak, the members of the school board are responsible 
for other community projects; education is only one among a 
number of functions performed by such boards. 

Present opinion is divided as to the relative value of large 
county organizations and small districted units. Some leaders 
claim that the boundaries of a county may cross the boundaries 
of some of the rural communities, thus interfering with uniform- 
ity of school organization. Furthermore, the county system is 
believed to interfere with local democratic control of education. 
There also can be found strong feeling on the part of many edu- 
cational leaders that educationaleorganization and administra- 
tion would be enhanced by combiging the more than 54,000 
existing school districts into larger units, such as counties, Ac- 
cording to Trent: 

A county unit is more economical than a smaller district organiza- 
tion. It reduces the needed number of officers, supervisors, and ad- 
mninistrators. . . . 

The county extends and improves school facilities and opportunities. 

The larger units enable the schools to keep pace with other develop- 
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ments. In time of travel the county is now smaller than the former 
township units, 

With less money than was formerly available, the average term [in 
West Virginia] is longer; the preparation of a teacher, higher; the 
number of boys,in high school, larger; the transportation, safer and 
more extensive; school attendance, better; the curriculum, enriched; 
and education is carried to rural communities." 


Trent’s conclusions are based upon the fact that West Vir- 
ginia adopted the county system in 1933. However, other states 
also prefer the county system to smaller intermediate units. 

The county superintendent. The administrative officer of the 
county system is the county superintendent, who usually is 
elected by popular vote for a term of two years. In some states 
he may not run for re-election. The salary he receives is not likely 
to attract the type of educational leader that is needed, especially 
if he must subject himself to the expense and inconvenience of a 
general election, A sounder procedure would seem to be to elect 
a board of education and empower it to select the best person 
available for the administration of the school affairs of the county. 

The county superintendent should be selected on the basis of 
(1) good character, (2) teaching and administrative experience, 
and (3) professional training in the field of administration. He 
should evidence a deep interest in children and should know how 
to teach on both the elementary and the secondary level. 

Since many county superintendents function in rural areas 
and since it is in those areas that there occurs the greatest turn- 
over of teachers, a county superintendent should be adept in 
working with new and beginning teachers. In fact, his office 
handles much of the work that deals with teacher certification. 
Although he is responsible to the county school board, he often 
assists local school boards in theeselection of their teachers. 

The county superimtendent is the representative of the state 
department of education for the community he serves, He is the 
educational leader of his community, and he should be able and 
willing to assume that leadership in advising school people and 
in interpreting school law whenever such assistance is needed. 

- Perhaps his most important duty is that of stimulating rural 


1From W? W. Trent, “Is the County the Most Satisfactory Unit for School 
Administration? The Affirmative,” in School: Lifefor February, 1940, p. 144. e 
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communities toward greater social and economic adjustment | 
through the organization of the kind of education that will | 
advance their welfare. | 

The district as a school unit. The term district is used loosely tod 
designate any form of school organization that provides for the 
proper administration of educational affairs. The district may 
vary in size. It may include counties or it may be a subdivision 
of a county, a township, or a city school system. In general, a 
school district is a local school area that exercises more or less 
autonomy in its administration of local school policies and prac- 
tices. In the twenty-six states that utilize the district system of 
education, every district (large or small) usually is responsible 
directly to the state education department. In a state in which 
education is organized on a county basis, local school districts 
are directly responsible to the county, which in turn is responsible 
to the state. A single school district may include no more than 
one single-room schoolhouse or its officials may control many 
schools of various levels. 


existing democratic control of education in our country. How- 
ever, the educational inequalities that may accompany extreme 
localization of school control is a reason for the present trend 
toward the consolidation of small school districts into larger 
school units. In many instances, small-district school officials and 


Every district is governed by a group of lay citizens known as 
the district school board, the local school board, the board of edu- 
cation, the board of trustees, or by a similar title. The members 
of a district school board either are elected by direct ballot of the 


| 
| 
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represent the citizens of the community, and they are charged 
with the full responsibility of administering local school affairs 
within the limits of the school laws of the state and of the budg- 
etary allowances of the community. 

The township as a school unit. In the United States therc 
are about 20,000 civil townships, most of which are smaller than 
counties. The popularity of the township or town as a school unit 
is a reflection of seventeenth-century educational policy. ' 

In some areas, elementary schools are provided by local school 
districts, but the graduates of these schools continue their educa- 
tion in a central township high school. Moreover, even in a town- 
ship certain consolidated school districts, incorporated villages, 
and cities may enjoy relatively independent control of their 
respective schools. It is possible also for all the school districts 
of a certain area to centralize the administration of their schools 
under the unified control of a township. 

The town as a school unit. The town system of school 
organization and control is an *old New England custom" and 
dates back to early colonial days. Begun as an organized group of 
people often far removed in space from similar groups, the town 
originally was a compact and closely knit organization. At pres- 
ent it may include a small city and any surrounding villages and 
areas that come within the town's boundaries. 

The township or town board of education usually consists of 
three or more members elected by the people. The board is the 
legal body responsible for the education of the children under its 
jurisdiction. As in the county system, its functions should be to 
provide funds for the schools and to select capable persons to care 
for the educational needs of the children. The duties of the execu- 
tive officials of a township or town are similar to those of county 
superintendents and their assistants. 

The advantages of the town system as compared with the small 
local district system és well stated by Cubberley:* 


Perhaps the most marked feature, as well as perhaps the most com: 
mendable single feature, of the New England town system for school 


! See p. 9 of Chapter I, the Old Deluder Satan Act of 1647. 
? E. P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, p. 56. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1929, Used by permission of the publishers. 
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control is the organization of all the schools—rural, village, and city— 
of the geographical area known as a town under one school board, - 
one superintendent, and one administrative organization. 


Co-operation among unit systems. Already many co-opera- 
tive projects are being worked out by various units of organiza- 
tion, The establishment of regional libraries and of regional high 
schools in various states exemplifies what can be done through 
co-operative effort. Although they are not required legally to do 
so, many communities are establishing one strong, well-equipped 
and well-staffed high school instead of attempting to maintain 
small high schools in three or more towns that are not too widely 
Separated geographically. 

Modern scientific advancement and improved roads make it 
possible to transport pupils with relative ease to and from school. 
Hence children who are living in rural areas today may receive 
training that is equivalent to that received by city children. The 
community should not have to carry the entire cost of this serv- 
ice; state or federal financial aid should be made available 

The city school system. According to the federal census, a 
population center of fewer than 2,500 persons is considered a 
rural area. Hence a discussion of city school systems deals with 
centers of more than 2,500 persons. The largest city school system, 
not only of the United States but also of the world, is that of New 
York City, which includes about 40,000 teachers and over 
1,000,000 pupils on the elementary and secondary levels. The 
complexity of organization and administration of a school 
system of this size can be recognized easily. 

Although a very large schdol system can make available to its 
citizens many differing educational advantages, much adminis- 
trative "red tape" may interfere with consistent educational - 
progress. In smaller, not so highly formalized city school organi- 
zations, there is greater opportunity for experimentation and 
expansion within a specific area. However, the general frame- 
work of organization of the administrative, supervisory, teaching, 
and other members of the educational personnel of any onc 
city school system for administrative purposes follows a pattern 
relatively similar to that of other systems. The organization of 
the school system of Canton, Ohio (a city of 200,000 popula- 
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tion), is presented here to illustrate the functional relationship 
that exists among the school personnel of a city system. 

(1) City board of education. There is a local school board in 
every city school system. The size of its membership varies from 
city to city, but it is recommended that the number be limited to 
nine members. Either five or seven members are considered the 
desirable number. This body of laymen may be selected in one of 
several ways: election by the people; appointment by the mayor, 
county commissioner, or city manager. The best method of 
selection probably is by the entire electorate of the city. 


Board members are responsive to community needs, and they 


attempt to secure sufficient funds to.provide the education that is 
to be offered to the youth of their community. They adopt budg- 
ets prepared by school officials; they decide issues that arise 
relative to staff morale; they establish basic principles of teacher 
employnient, salary schedules, promotion, tenure, leaves of ab- 
sence, and retirement; and they select the sites of school build- 
ings, besides determining the kinds of buildings and equipment to 
be used. Another of their chief functions is to select a superin- 
tendent of schools, to whom they delegate many of their adminis- 
trative functions. 

No one member has the authority to speak for the entire board 
unless he is specifically empowered to do so. All board members 
should endeavor to work together toward the attainment of the 
best possible educational provisions for the pupils of their com- 
munity. The Thirtieth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators emphasizes this point: “To the school 
boards of America is given the responsibility of keeping the 
schools free in order that these same schools may play an ef- 
fective and vital role in training free men, able to protect and 
promote a free society.” * . 

The importance of school boards és indicated by the fact that 
the 1946 Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators is devoted to a consideration of the activities and the 
improvement of school boards. The attention which such boards 
are receiving from school people should do much to improve 


. ‘American Association of School Administrators. The American School Super- 
intendency: Thirtieth Yearbook, pe104. The Association, Washington, D, C, 19527 
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the understanding by board members of their educational 
functions, 

(2) City superintendent of schools. The administrative responsi- 
bility for the operation of the schools is placed by the board in 
the hands of a person who is selected by them to serve as the 
superintendent. It is to him that full authority should be dele- 
gated; and it is he, in turn, who can delegate to subordinates 
(principals and teachers) the necessary authority to perform 
specific duties pursuant to the education of the children. The 
various lines of authority usually are well established and under- 
stood by all concerned. Figure 5, page 94, indicates these lines 
of authority. 

City school superintendents rapidly are coming to be recog- 
nized as educational experts. Qualifications for this important 
office are therefore high. The person selected is expected to pos- 
sess both broad cultural and professional education, and to give 
evidence of rich and successful school experience. Further: 


The superintendent is expected to be an expert on fiscal affairs, 
including sources of school revenues, theories and practices of taxation, 
school budgeting, and the intelligent programming of educational 
expenditures; the evolvement of educational objectives; public rela- 

_ tions; personnel administration; legal aspects of school administration; 
the creation and adaptation of curriculums; supervision of instruction, 
which necessarily includes definite and extensive knowledge of curricu- 
lar content; professional leadership of the teaching staff; defending the 
schools against encroachments from special-interests groups; co- 
ordination of various interests and departments; stimulation toward 
definite outcomes; and the rendering of an accurate and authoritative 
report on the progress and status of the schools.’ 


LI 
EDUCATION AS A FEDERAL FUNCTION 
LI 


Federal influence through grants for education. In thc 
Ordnance of 1787, the federal government set aside the sixteenth 
Section of land in every township of Ohio for the ‘maintenance 
of schools. With this action as a precedent, the federal govern- 
ment extended these grants to every state thereafter admitted to 


! From C, H, Marple, “The Problem of the Superiptendent,” in American School e 
Board Journal for May, 1938, pp. 21€22. Used by permission of The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 4 
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the Union, with the exception of Texas, West V irginia, and 
Maine. When California was admitted to the Union in 1850, the’ 
federal grant included also the thirty-sixth section in every town: 
ship. In all states admitted thereafter, both the sixteenth and they 
thirty-sixth section of every township were reserved for school 
purposes. Two additional sections were granted to the states of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. Congress also has granted cer 
tain saline lands, swampy lands, and lands for internal improve 
ment for the support of public education. The total land grants” 
made by the federal government for public common school - 
education cover approximately 226,600 square miles.’ 

Moreover, when Congress in 1787 sold 1,500,000 acres to the 
Ohio Company, two entire townships were reserved through à 
grant “for the purposes of a university.” Each new state admitted) 
thereafter received similar grants for a state university. Through’ 
the Morrill Acts, a total of 11,367,842 acres was donated to re 
spective states for the establishment of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts, on the basis of 30,000 acres for each representasi 
tive in Congress. Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska also ha! 
benefited from this act. ; 

Fifty-two colleges for whites and seventeen for Negroes have 
received federal funds for specific educational undertakings. 4 
number of states have combined the land-grant endowment with’ 

_ the funds of their existing state universities, and several have 
given the grant to private institutions. More than half of 
states have established colleges of agriculture and mechanical 
arts, as the act prescribed. Most of these colleges have chang! ed 
their names to stale college and have broadened their curriculat 
offerings to include arts, sciences, education, engineering, mining 
and forestry. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1918 had for its purpose the promo" 
tion of vocational education on the secendary school level. The 
act specified agricultural education; training in manual art 
trades, and vocations; home economics education for cache! 
and supervisors; and studies in vocational education. Even 
though the states that received federal funds were expected tô 
match them with their own funds, the act provided for fin?! 


> t See Chapter V, p. 112. ^ 
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federal approval of any state plan adopted and for federal super- 
vision of the special courses established under this act. 

There is always some opposition to attempts on the part of the 
federal government to give aid to state programs of education. 
Up to the present, state control of education has had little inter- ' 
ference from the federal government, but there is an ever-present 
fear that federal aid to education some day may be accompanied 
by the exercise of federal authority over education. Hence there 
is being waged a constant duel between those who welcome and 
encourage federal grants for educational purposes and those who 
resist any attempt at federal control. 

United States Office of Education. In 1867, encouraged by 
men such as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, Congress passed 
legislation for the establishment of a Department of Education. 
However, the opposition of some of the states to this measure 
was so great that in 1870 the department became the Bureau of 
Education. In 1929 the name was changed again to Office of 
Education and the departmeht was assigned to the Department 
of the Interior. In 1953 the United States Office of Education 
was in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Early in 1946 the Office of Education was reorganized to in- 
clude eight divisiens: school administration, auxiliary services, 
central services, international educational relations, elementary 
education, secondary education, vocational education, and 
higher education. In the same year Commissioner Studebaker 
outlined the functions of the United States Office of Education: 


1. The collection of information with respect to education in the 
States and in other countries so as to make possible intelligent com- 
parisons and conclusions regarding the efficiency of educational 
programs. 

2. The formulation and recommendation of minimum educational 
standards which oughé to be made £o prevail in the schools and 
colleges of all the States, and the preparation of suggested proposals 
and plans for improving various educational practices, arrived at 
by co-operative planning ameng private and public educational 
organizations and lay groups, such recommendations and proposals 
to be influential only if their merit and appropriateness warrant 
voluntary acceptance by the States and institutions. 

3. The provision of services of a national character that cannot well 
be undertaken by sing: States acting alone; e.g., the collection, 
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interpretation, and dissemination of national statistics, the conduct 
of national and other important surveys, the convening of con: | 
ferences of national significance. 

4. Pointing out desirable educational ends and procedures, ev. alvatig 
educational trends, and giving educational advice and discrimina 
ing praise. 

5. The offering of consultative services to States, school systems, al 
higher educational institutions on problems of rcorganization, | 
finance, administration, and curriculum. | 

6. The co-ordination of Government activities relating to education 
through schools and colleges.' ] 


“Tn all such functions," the Commissioner asserts, “it will be) 
apparent that encouragement and stimulation rather than cone? 
trol are envisaged as the objectives of the Office of Education” 
with respect to education in the States." 

The United States Commissioner of Education is appointed by 
the President of the United States with the consent of the Senate, 
and he serves for an indefinite term. The data given below res 1 
veal the fact that during the past ninety-three years there have 
been but fourteen Commissioners. 


TABLE IV. United States Commissioners of Education 


APPOINTED BY DATES OF 


COMMISSION: 
rm PRESIDENT SERVICE SERVICE 


Henry Barnard Andrew Johnson 1867-1870 
John Eaton Ulysses 8. Grant 1870-1886 
N. H. R. Dawson Grover Cleveland 1886-1889 
William T. Harris Benjamin Harrison 1889-1906 
Elmer E. Brown "Theodore Roosevelt 1906-1911 
Philander K. Claxton | William H. Taft 1911-1921 
John J. Tigert Warren G. Harding 1921-1928 
William J. Cooper Herbert Hoover 1929-1933 
George F. Zook Franklin D. Roosevelt | 1933-1934 
John W W. Studebaker | Frankln D. Roosevelt *| 1934-1948 
Earl J. McGrath Harry S. Truman 1949-1953 
Lee M. Thurston Dwight D. Eisenhower | 1953 
Samuel M. Brownell Dwight D. Eisenhower | 1953-1956 
Lawrence Derthick Dwight D. Eisenhower | 1956- 


The official journal of the Office of Education is School Life: 
Through this magazine, published monthly, people interested in 


\ From “Functions of the Office of Education,” in School Life for February, 1946. 
2 (Vol. 28, No. 5), pp. 8-9. 
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education, especially school men and women, are kept informed 
concerning the important findings of the Office of Education. In 
addition, the Office of Education issues biennial, surveys and 
biennial reports of its activities. 

Special federal educational responsibilities. The national 
government is responsible for education in certain specified areas, 
among which are: (1) Washington, D. C., as a special school 
district; (2) the territories and outlying possessions; (3) the fed- 
cral reservations. The extent of federal control is better appreci- 
ated when it is realized that, exclusive of the federal reservations, 
the area included exceeds 700,000 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000,000 persons. Each territory presents its 
own problem, and that problem is dealt with by the person who 
is charged with the educational responsibility for the area.’ 

Education for special groups. The Office of Indian Affairs 
administers the education of American Indians. Although differ- 
ent types of schools have been established for the Indians, the 
majority of them attend the public schools and have their tuition 
paid by the federal government, if they are not residents of the 
school district in which they receive their education. 

There are more than 300,000 Indians in the United States. 
Most of them have tended to remain on their reservations, and 
they exhibit strong ethnic characteristics. They are found in 
greatest numbers in Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota, but many have settled in other states, a fact which 
complicates the problem of financing their education, 

Some states have separate schools for white and Negro pupils. 
Although a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
against segregated schools was bitterly opposed in certain areas, 
the federal government is striving toward educational nonsegre- 
gation. Also, the federal governfnent appropriates annually 
large sums of money for the support of Howard University, 
Washingfon, D. C., a privately controlled institution. Land- 
grant colleges have been provided by Congress. 

The national government is responsible for the education of 
the children of federal employees who are assigned to our reserva- 
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1 For further information, see Federal Funds for Education, Circular No. 479, 1958, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. e $ 
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tions, dependencies, and foreign stations; but, although some 
provision has been made for the education of such children, too 
often the members of the federal personnel face the problem of — 
securing some kind of private education for their children. l 
Responsibility is accepted by the federal government for aiding | 

| 

| 


the vocatiorial rehabilitation of the blind and the deaf. A rather 
recent federal project is that of granting a special subsidy or 
appropriation for supplying adequate school lunches to all the 
children of America. Numerous other educational services are | 
sponsored by the respective executive departments.! ! 

Federal responsibility versus federal control. The fear of 
undue state control has not kept local communities from seeking _ 
state aid for education. The state éxercises general supervision | 
without imposing many specific requirements in terms of the | 
state funds provided. The realization on the part of the citizens — 
that education is a state responsibility and that the state has the | 
right to exercise legal control over education operates to reduce | 
the fear that the state will impose undesirable restrictions upon 
the local community. | 

It is well known that great inequalities exist among states in | 
their abilities to provide adequate education for all. It is becom- | 
ing increasingly apparent that the federal government should 
provide funds that will help to equalize educational opportunities _ 
for all American citizens. The important question is: How can 
financial aid be provided a state without the federal govern- - 
ment's assuming more and more control over education in the 
state? A satisfactory answer to this question no doubt will speed 
the time when federal funds for equalization purposes will be 
welcomed by the states. This point is discussed more fully in the 
next chapter. Once legislation is provided to safeguard state 
control of education, it should become the function of the federal 
government: . 4 z 


1. To equalize educational opportunities among the states. 

2. To provide schools of collegiate grade for the advanced train- 
ing of scientific research personnel and of career diplomats. 

3. To elevate the Office of Education to a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Commissitmier as Secretary of Education. 


! See the Appendix, p. 541. ^ 
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. To establish a federal council on education that (a) will co- 


ordinate the work of all federal educational agencies and (b) 
will provide a working relationship between the various state 
programs and the federal program, including governmental 
and nongovernmental educational agencies. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. What can be done to make more effective the articulation between 


the educational units óf the ladder system? 


. What revisions would you like to have inade in school organization 


in order to make more effective a continuous education throughout 
the life of an individual? x 
What are the advantages of state control of education? 


. How do the duties of a state board of education differ from those of 


a city board of education? 
What should be the minimum requirements for eligibility of the 
chief educational officer of a state? 


. Discuss the relative value of (1) the county, (2) the.city, (3) the 


township, and (4) the town as a unit of organization. 

Why should there be separate school units of organization for 
cities? 

Discuss the duties and responsibilities of city boards of education. 
What-are among the important financial provisions that have 
been extended by the federal government to the states for educa- 
tional purposes? 


. What is.the place of the United States Office of Education in our 


educational system? What arc the goals toward which it is working? 


. Discuss federal control of education. 


In what ways would the inclusion of a Secretary of Education in 
the President's Cabinet affect education? 

Draw a diagram showing the organization of a local school system. 
If possible, visit the office of (1) a county superintendent, (2) a 
city superintenderft, and (3) a school principal. Try to discover at 
firsthand the duties and responsibilities of each. Also study the 
functional organization of the school system under the jurisdiction 
of each. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


We in the United States are proud of the fact that free public 
schools are maintained in order to meet the educational needs 
of our young citizens. The term free, however, as it is applied to 
publicly provided education, sometimes is misinterpreted by the 
public at large. It is true that the persons themselves who attend 
public schools pay little or nothing for their education, This is 
made possible by the fact that the financing of the education of 
young people and, to some extent, of adults is. accepted as the 
democratic responsibility of all of our people, whether or not they 
avail themselves individually of such education. 

School buildings and materials of instruction cost money. More 
important and more expensive is the provision of a trained school 
personnel, to the members of which can be intrusted the educa- 
tional leadership of our citizenry. 


RELATION OF FINANCE TO EDUCATION 


No one will deny that we have many excellent schools in the 
United States. The high educational standards of our schools is 
made possible by the willingness of the people to finance them. 
Efficiency in education is not an accident. Sufficient funds must 
be made available to secure stimulating leadership, able teacher 
personnel, excellent school plants, rich curriculums, and ade- 
quate supplies and equipment. The,adequacy of the schooling 
provided in any community depends upon the amount of money 
that can be raised through taxation for this purpose. According 
to Givens: 


. What the future holds for America depends largely upon what 
America spends for schools. Although the American people believe in 
education and have given freely of public funds as compared with other 
. nations, education has nevér been adequately financed. By “adequately 
103 5 
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financed” we mean that the educational slums are still able to produce 
a lag in the forward progress of the nation as a whole. Witness the 
equivalent of forty army divisions rejected by the Selective Service 
because of physical and mental deficiencies !* 


Education can be purchased as surely as can other more tangi- 
ble commodities. Education is not free. It cannot be free. It 
should not be free. It is the responsibility of the American citi- 
zenry to provide through taxation sufficient funds so that every 
young person, no matter in what part of the country his home 
may be, is enabled to experience the kind of education that best 
meets his needs and capacities. 

Since colonial days, the majority of our people have tended to 
believe that education, at least on the common school level, 
should be a public responsibility. At various times and in various 
places this ideal has been opposed. With the Kalamazoo Decision 
of 1872, the struggle for publicly supported education was de- 
cided in favor of those who then believed and those who have 
continued to believe that all citizens should be taxed for educa- 
tion common to all, rather than that education should be financed 
only by those who have children to be educated. 

Without this decision, democracy could not have survived. 
The American people deserve commendation for their willing- 
ness to tax themselves for the support of education, However, 
what they have done is small compared to what they should be 
asked to do if adequate education is to-be provided for all the 
youth of the land. Unfortunately, educational advantages be- 
yond the high school level are not yet completely free to all. 
Democratic idealism should result and probably will result in the 
extension of public responsibility to include the provision of pub- 


licly supported educational opportunities for all citizens, what — 


ever their age. It is more economical to invest in education for 
the betterment of human welfare than it is to waste lives and 
money through war, criminality, and mental disease. . 
Securing well-qualified teachers. The realization of our 
educational objectives probably bears a direct ratio to the quality 


! From W, E. Givens’ Foreword to School Expenditures in War and Peace, NEA 
Research Bulletin for October, 1945 (Vol. XXIII, No, 3), p. 60. Used by permission 
of the National Education Association of the United States. 
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of the teaching. If we expect to secure and retain efficient and 
effective teachers, we must offer them adequate remuneration 
for their services, so that they are attracted into the teaching pro- 
fession. They must be rewarded for their special talents, and for 
the time and money that they have spent in preparing for their 
chosen vocation. Á 

The kind of person who should be attracted into the teaching 
profession is described well by William Lyon Phelps, who was 
himself a master teacher. American educational ideals are safe 
in the hands of a teacher who in his attitudes and behavior sub- 
scribes to the following concept of teaching: 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching 
than in any other way. To my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, 
a profession, an occupation, a struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching 
is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or a 
woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than 
his limitations and mistakes and his distance from the ideal. There 
never has been in the world’s history a period when it was more worth 
while to be a teacher than in the twentieth century; for there was never 
an age when such vast multitudes were eager for an education or when 
the necessity of a liberal education was so generally recognized. It 
would seem as though the whole world were trying to lift itself to a 
higher plane of thought." 


Such a workman certainly is worthy of his hire. It is a moral 
obligation of the American people to make available sufficient 
money so that men and women of high ideals, of well-adjusted 
personality, and of skilled leadership are encouraged to train for 
that level of teaching in which their work is effective. 

Providing and maintaining adequate school plants. Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and an eager young learner at the 
other end “may constitute an admirable teaching-learning situa- 
tion, but. Mark Hopkins or any other master teacher would be 
helped materially in his task of encouraging the learning process 

“if his classroom and teaching equipment consisted of more than 


Reprinted from Teachingeas a Man's Job, edited by Edwin A. Lee, p. 56.ePhi 
Delta Kappa, Homewood, Ill, 1938. 
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a log! The psychological effect of good environmental condition 
upon human attitudes and behavior applies to the conditions that 
prevail in the school environment to the same extent that it does 
in the home or general community. d 

Educational and civic leaders are recognizing their responsi- 
bility for providing and maintaining school grounds, building 
and equipment that not only will stimulate the attainment f 
educational objectives through the supplying of adequate matei 

„rials of education but also will insure a safe and pleasant environ 
ment for teachers and pupils alike. As would be expected, 
teachers salaries constitute the largest single expenditure 
education, The second largest sum of money is spent annually 
build new plants, to repair old ones, and to maintain, opel 
and protect all school buildings and equipment. : 

Unfortunately, wide differences exist among school plants 
Throughout the country there can be found school plants 
are almost palatial in appearance and that are equipped wi 
every known teacbing and learning device, while elsewhere 
opposite condition exists. Perhaps in the same communi 
(especially in large cities) some pupils are privileged to at end 
schools.that afford everything that money can buy while other 
young people attend school in inadequate, old-fashioned, ev 
unsanitary or unsafe buildings. In many instances, the child 
of underprivileged neighborhoods receive their education in 
underprivileged school environment. 

A nation as progressive and as interested in the welfare of 
citizens as ours owes all its teachers and all its pupils the oppo 
tunity of experiencing educational activities in a school envi 
ment that is adequate and attractive. There needs to be a mo 
equitable distribution of school moneys, so that overelabora! 
ness of school plants in one locality and shortage of or inadeq 
of school buildings and equipment in another may give place 
the provision of safe, comfortable, and reasonably attracti 
school plants for all children in all communities. 

Providing for an adequate school year. To secure 
teachers and to provide adequate school plants is not enoug 
however. The services of teachers and the use of school buildin 
should be made available to all young people for a school 
of at least 190 school days. At present, on'y a few states attemp! 
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io furnish the money that is necessary for the financing of a 
school, year of this length. Fortunately, however, there is a 
steady trend toward an increased number of days that schools 
throughout the country are in session each year. The average 
school year for the United States has risen from 132 days in 1869— 
70 to 162 days in 1919-20, 173 days in 1929-30, 177.9 days in 
1949-50 and approximately 180 days in 1959-60. Although in 
about half our states the yearly school session is less than 180 
days, several states are attempting to reach or exceed the 190- 
day goal. The number of states having less than 175 days per 
school year is decreasing. 

Because of the short school year in some states, the young 
people who live in those areas are denied the extent of educational 
opportunity that is provided in states with a longer school year. 
The shortened scncol year that prevails in some school systems, 
together with the fact that tic teachers of those schools are likely 
to be poorly trained and poorly paid and the equipment and 
school plant to be relatively inadequate, reduces the extent to 
which free education is made available for all young people. 
If this situation is to be remedied, funds must be found to 
make possible a greater equalization of educational opportu- 
nities, 

Basic principles of school finance. A democratic society 
should build its education upon certain principles of finance. 
Its people should find ways and means to raise the funds that are 
required to provide the best possible education for all young 
people between the ages of four and eighteen, as well as for all 
adults who wish to continue their schooling. 

Liberality in the spending of school funds does not necessarily 
mean that every American of any age will benefit to the samc 
degree in the development of democratically desirable skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes. On the other hand, parsimony in 
the apportionment of financial resources for educational pur- 
poses is certain to defeat the purposes of democratic ideals, 
Wise planning for school expenditures must take into considera- 
tion the application of the following principles: 


1. Careful educationai planning should precede the expenditure of any 
public funds. t 
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2. School funds should be used for the achievement of social as well as 


individual advancement. 


3. Every person of school age should be permitted to secure his cduca- 
Public schools should be free and open 


tion without cost to him. 
to all. 


4. Sufficient funds should be made available to make possible the 
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equalization of educational opportunity throughout the country. 


= i 


increased revenues. 


6. Financial responsibility should be retained by the state, even though 


. Citizens should realize that added services in education require 


school revenues are secured from federal sources. 


n 


School finances should be related to the total national income and | 


to the amount of money spent for other community projects. | 


= 


School funds should be administered economically. 


SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 
As stated in the preceding chapter, education is a state func- 


tion. A state has the right to establish its own educational 
policies and assume the responsibility of financing its educational 
program. However, in any community, 
tional opportunity may depend upon the extent 
cial aid is received from sources other than state monies. 
The three chief sources of school revenue are (1) the 
collected in the respective communities; 


adequacy of educa: 
to which finan- 


taxes 
(2) the money that is 


apportioned to individual communities by the state in the form) 


of state aid; and (3) the revenue that comes 


nicus 
Fioure 6. Approximate Percentages of 
Money Furnished for Educational Pur- 
poses, 1938-59 


LJ ^ 


from the federal: 
government. | 
The local community usually | 
carries the major financial re- 
sponsibility for its educatio! 
program. The relative amounts 
of aid given by state and fed- 
eral agencies follow the order 
in which they are name® 
There is a trend toward inf 
creased state and federal sup 
port of education, however. 
Thereby, less prosperous ]ccà 
communities are enabled 
provide. improved schooling: 
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Figure 6 illustrates the relative amounts received from the re- 
spective sources during one school year -as percentages of the 
entire amount. 

Increasing school enrolments are taxing the power of states 
and local communities to meet rising school costs. Table V pre- 
sents the pupil enrolment trends in public schools throughout 
the country since the school year which ended in 1900, 


TABLE V. Increase in Public School Enrolments since 1900! 
ge ee ne I He 


PUPILS ENROLLED: PUPILS ENROLLED: 

SCHOOL YEAR | ELEMENTARY AND SCHOOL YEAR | py pMENTARY AND 
p SECONDARY 2 ED SECONDARY 
1900. 15,501,110. 1953 27,739,000 
1910 17,813,852 1954 28,836,000 
1920 21,578,116 1955 30,673,800 
1930 25,678,015 1956 31,448,000 
1045 25225784 1058 83,094,000 

945 ,225, , 094, 

1950 25,111,427 1959 34,572,000 
1951 25,706,000 1960 *36,000,000 
1952 26,562,664 1961 *38,000,000 


EX—— =a ; 


* Estimated. 


The provision of a sufficient number of adequately trained 
instructional personnel to meet the educational needs of our 
children and adolescents is, of course, a primary need. Another 
difficulty is posed by the fact that the building situation through- 
out the country is extremely serious. As the result of a survey 
conducted for the school year 1956-57, thirty-six states reported 
a total of 78,623 classrooms as needed to reduce class size and 
to replace makeshift and obsolete classrooms. Table VI presents 
à comparison of the reported building shortage for the school 
year 1955-56 with that 6f 1956-57. * 

State aid to education. During our country's early history, 
public schools were supported entirely from funds raised in the 
local community. With the growth of a conviction that education 
Concerns the welfare of all the citizens of a state, there developed 
stadually within each state a state system of education. At first, 


P. R . 
‘From U. S. Office of Educatifin. 
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TABLE VI. Comparison of Building Shortage 1955-56 and 1956-57 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Rural 
Elementary 
Secondary 

(except R. L) 

Urban 
Elementary 
Secondary 


NUMBER OF STATES IN WHICH THE BUILDING 
SHORTAGE IS 


VERY SMALL | CONSIDERABLE | VERY LARGE 


1955-5 | 1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 1955-66 | 1956-57 


TABLE VIL. Approximate Per Cent of Receipts from Taxation and 


Delaware 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Alabama 
North Carolina 
New Mexico 
Louisiana 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Texas 

aoe 

ississippi 

Florida 
Washington 
Nevada 
Michigan 
Oklahoma 
California 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Utah. 


Appropriation for 1958-59 
PER CENT 


Virginia 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Arizona 

Ohio 

Oregon 
Montana 
New Jersey 
Idaho 

Kansas 

North Dakota 
Connecticut 
Vermont, 
Maine 
Colorado 
Illinois 

Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 
lowa 

South Dakotu 
"New Hampshire 
Nebraska 


Average. for the United States, 39% 
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each community was permitted great leeway in working out 
details relative to the kind of education it should provide and 
how it should be financed. As the state assumed more and more 
responsibility for- the financing of education, the state began to 
prescribe the conditions to be met by the community if it was 
to receive the benefits of state funds, 

At present the state decides upon a foundation program of 
public education. Basic to this program are such considerations 
as the length of the school term, teaching qualifications, salary 
schedules, teacher-pupil ratios, adequate school plants, trans- 
portation facilities, and other services that vary from state to 
state, À 

For many years flat grants of money for education have been 
made to local communities by most states. However, about three- 
fourths of the states provide funds that serve as the state’s share 
of the cost of the basic educational requirements prescribed by 
the state. Table VII shows the wide divergence in the propor- 
tion of the cost provided in the various states, 

Local community support of education. The state delegates 
to the local community whatever authority the latter exercises 
over the raising of taxes for school purposes. In some states 
relatively few restrictions are imposed upon local communities 
in such matters as the levying of school taxes, the preparation of 
school budgets, or the purchase of supplies. In other states, per- 
mission must be secured from the state authorities in such matters 
and local school districts are subjected to close supervision by 
state authorities, 

To the extent that basic educational policies and practices 
are made mandatory by the state, obligation for their financing 
becomes the responsibility of the state. However, any additions 
to or enrichment of state-required educational offerings must 
be financed by local school systems through taxes imposed upon 
Community property. Such taxes, however, may not exceed 
statutory limits. 

Under this system of financing local education, there are 
Certain to be inequalities of educational opportunity. Those 
Communities that are wealthy are enabled to provide enriched 
School curriculums, well- repared and adequately paid teachers, 
and up-to-date school buildings and equipment. These are 
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impossible of achievement by less privileged communities. More- 
over, in any one community, local leaders may concentrate the 
utilization of their meager funds toward the financing of educa- 
tional projects that are specific rather than general in educational 
purpose and value. 

Federal aid to education. Since education is not a national 
function, federal tax money cannot be used to finance education 
in the various communities of the United States. Federal money — 
that is used for education must be obtained from national earn- - 
ings or revenues. Great financial aid also has been made avail- 
able to the respective states through the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers in reserving certain sections of land for educational 
purposes. Some of this land has been sold, thereby creating 
permanent school funds in the states concerned. Unsold school 
lands still lie within the control of states. It should be noted that 
the income—not the capital of the permanent school fund or the 
unsold land—can be used for the support of education. 

The ways in which education has been encouraged by the 
federal government through various grants were presented in 
the previous chapter. These include the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890, the Hatch 
Act of 1887, the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1918, and the National Defense Act of 1958, Grants such 
as these have done much for the advancement of education, 
especially in specific areas. For example, the state and local 
“matching” basis of the federal funds provided for by the Smith- 
Hughes Act has resulted in the establishment throughout the 
United States of many schools for vocational education in agri- 
culture, home economics, and the industrial trades. The teach- 
ing qualifications and teacher salaries in these schools have been 
higher than the average for the nation as a whole. 

Recent years have evidenced a growing trend on the part of 
the federal government to provide funds for special educational 
projects and services. For example, during the depression years 
of the 1930s the federal government made available more than 
$4,000,000,000 for education on all levels. Included in this 
amount were funds for school lunches. The opportunity for 
continued schooling offered by the GI Bill of Rights to Veterans 
is another significant example of federal aid to education. 


| 
| 
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Changing national and world conditions and relationships, as 
well as phenomenal scientific advances, have stimulated legis- 
lators, educators, business and industrial leaders, and active 
citizen groups to become very much concerned about existing 
educational programs and services. Consequently, in addition to 
stepped-up school budgets on state and local community levels, 
greater financial responsibility for nation-wide improvement of 
educational facilities is being assumed by the federal government. 

From the schcol year of 1946-47 to that of 1954-55, the num- 
ber of educational programs recorded as receiving federal aid 
increased from 38 to 81. These programs, administered by 
various federal departments, agencies, and offices, can be grouped 
according to the following general classifications: 


Programs for 

. Elementary and Secondary Schools 

. Colleges and Universities 

. Training Personnel for Defense Activities 

. Training for Other Persons 

Research, Fellowships, and Educational Services 
International Education 


[X 


The billions of dollars expended yearly by the federal govern- 
ment for education are intended to (1) support school programs 
and services that are essential to national security and welfare, 
especially those which are not the specific responsibility of any 
state or local school district, (2) give economic aid to under- 
privileged school communities in our own country and to under- 
developed world aréas, (3) provide scholarships to talented 
young people for advanced training, and (4) encourage research 
aimed at developing new areas of learning, such as the biological, 
Physical, and social sciences, and*subsidize the preparation of 
specialists in these fields. During 1954 and 1955 these various 
aspects of federal support and assistance for educational pro- 
grams were stressed at the State White House Conferences and 
other national conferences. Continuing public recognition of the 
Critical need of new educational resources resulted in the passing 


. €f the National Defense Education Act of 1958—a momentous 
Piece of, legislation that is aimed at providing federal aid for 


€very level of education, public and private. ° 
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Significance of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958.! Although school size and constructional plans are im- 
portant, this Act is not concerned with these matters. Emphasis 
is placed upon (1) the discovering of and encouraged develop- 
ment of the special ability or talent possessed by every young 
person, (2) improved teaching methods and learning aids, and 
(3) stimulation of more extensive and intensive mastery of knowl- 
edge. 

Provisions of the Act. The Act authorized more than 
$1,000,000,000 in federal aid to be expended over a four-year 
period, beginning with the school year 1958-59. The ten titles 


of the Act are: 


Title I. General provisions 
Title II. Loans to students in higher institutions 
Title III. Financial assistance for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics and modern language instruction 
Title IV. National defense fellowships 
Title V. Guidance, counseling, and testing; identification and en- 
couragement of able students: Part A, state programs; Part B, 
counseling and guidance training institutes 
Title VI. Language development: Part A, centers for research and 
studies; Part B, language institutes 
Title VII. Research and experimentation in more effective utiliza- 
tion of television, radio, motion pictures, and related media for 
educational purposes 
-Title-VII. Area vocational education programs 
Title IX. Science Information Service 
Title X. (Section 1009) Improvement of Statistical Services of 
State Educational Agencies | 
(Note. Section 1009 authorizes a program; the other eight sections 
include miscellaneous provisions—specifics about administration, 
payment, and so on.) 


'The reader can appreciate the fact that each area touched by 
the Act has tremendous significance in education for every state 
as well as for the nation as à whole. Moreover, an authórization 
represents no more than perinission to appropriate. Hence the 
making of yearly federal monies available to meet the recom- 
mended purposes of the Act is a difficult task in itself. In Tablc 


1 Fo? a full report of the Act, see School Life, October-November, 1958. 
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7 ABLE VIIA. Federal Funds Authorized by the National Defense Education Act 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


‘Title II. LOANS TO STUDENTS * 

Title HII. FINANCIAL AID FOR 
STRENGTHENING INSTRUC- 
TION: 

Equipment and remodelling 

State supervision 

Title IV. FELLOWSHIPS 

Title V. GUIDANCE, COUNSEL- 

1G, TESTING: 


$47,500 | $75,000 | $82,500 | $90,000 


‘70,000 | 70,000 | 70,000 | 70,000 
5,000 | 5,000| 5,000| 5,000 
[i9] H (t) (n 


15,000 | 15,000 | 15.000 | 15,000 
6,250 7,250 7,250 7,250 


VI. LANGUAGE DEVELOP- 
IENT: 
: 8,000 | 8,000} 8,000 | 8000 
7,250 | 7,250] 7,250] 7,250 
Title VII. RESEARCH IN USES 
OF TV, RADIO, MOVIES, ETC. | 3,000} 5,000} 5,000 | 5,000 
Tit» VIII. AREA VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 
Title IX. SCIENCE INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE (p t) 
Tit (SEC. 1009) IMPROVING : 
TISTICAL SERVICES (D 


* In addition to the amounts given here, the Act authorizes (1) “such sums as muy be necessary? 
for the 4 years following 1001-62 to permit every student under the program to continue or vomptete 
his educution, and (2) up to a total of $25 million for the entire period for loans to the institutioni. 
to help them finance their share of the loan funds. P 
( T "Buch sums as may be necessary.” For Title IV, however, maximum totaly can be estimated 

see p. 14). 
$" Such sums as the Congress may determine.” No State may receive more than 850,000 a year. 


VIIA are presented the federal funds authorized for the school 
years 1958-62. 

Activating the program. Various prerequisites must be met 
before funds can be utilized. The Office of Education has the 
responsibility of drawing up regulations concerning the details 
of administration that are not specified in the Act. A state can- 
not initiate a program fer using federal funds until or unless it 
has received legislative authorization to utilize such monies. In 
Some instances, this prerequisite may cause difficulties, since 
(except in the first year for some programs) the state must match 
federal funds dollar for dollar. 

< Another prerequisite is that no state can receive federal funds 
for the implementing of any one of the programs listed until it 


e 
! School Life, October-November, 1958, p. 5. 
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has'submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education a 
full and definite four-year plan for the use of the funds. Certain 
prerequisites are to be met by institutions of higher education. 
One tenth of the loan fund must be contributed to participate 
under Title II. Also for participation under Title 1V, graduate 
programs must be expanded or established. 

The machinery involved in putting the Act to work consti- 
tutes a continuing challenge to educational leaders as well as to 
school administrators, teachers, and other personnel. At the 
time of this writing, it is impossible to predict what the educa- 
tional outcomes will be or how the lives of our young people 
and the welfare of the people in our own country and in other 
parts of the world will be affected by the provisions of this Act 
and of others that are bound to follow. Perhaps we can do 
nothing better than echo the words of Lawrence G. Der thick, 
United States Commissioner of Education, when the Act was 
passed." 

PERSPECTIVE 


These days, as we prepare to administer the National Defense © 


Education Act, we are often tempted to consider it only title by title. 
But to succumb to that temptation is to lose perspective in minutiae. 

We will do the Act justice only if we see it as a mighty complex, in 
which each part reenforces the other, and all parts join to strengthen 
education across the board. 

We can see the Act as a juncture of forces bearing down on such 
problems as the omissions in our courses of study and the shortage of 
teachers. We can see it as a reaffirmation of our traditional faith that 
hard work and ability will have their reward. 


We can see it as a source of technicians in an age of automation; as 4 — 


source of ambassadors in an age of world responsibility; as a way of 
making the average citizen at home in an age of science. We can see it 
as a boon to our colleges a decade hence. 


And all the while we can see it as an occasion for reaching, in edu- 


cation, a new high level of shared responsibility and creative coopera- 


tion—among public and private agencies, individuals, and institutions, - 


wherever and whatever they may be. If we see it thus, each step We 
take will move us surely onward toward our goal: Défense of our 


Nation against every enemy of body, mind, or spirit that time may 


bring. L 
1 School Life, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Chere are wide differences among states in the extent to which 
their citizens have taken advantage of whatever educational 
opportunities were provided for them. Figure 7, page 118, shows 
the median number of years of schooling completed in 1952 in 
each state by persons who were 25 years of age or older. 

Another inequality is the differences existing among the states 
in the amount of money that is expended within the states per 
classroom unit, A study of Figure 8, page 120, reveals the fact 
that the median expenditure per pupil in 1957 ranged from a 
low of $264 in one region to a high of $342 in another region, 
with a median of approximately $294 for the United States as a 
whole. Throughout the country expenditures are rising, however. 

Principles underlying equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. Any educational program that is aimed at the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities well might include schooling 
provisions that incorporate the realization of the following 
principles: 


: Equality of participation in elementary and high school education 

should be assured to all children and young people. 

Services for young children, such as nursery schools and kinder- 

gartens, should be made generally available in urban areas and, 

insofar as possible, in those rural areas where there is need for 
such service. 

. Equality of participation in general and specialized education 
should be made available to all individuals of college and uni- 
versity age, according to their abilities and the needs of society. 

- Adequate provisions should be made for the part-time education 
of adults, through the expansion of services such às correspondence 
courses, adult classes, forums, ,educational broadcasting, and 
libraries and museums. 

. Educational provisions for atypical children should be greatly 
expanded. 

- The qudlity of education at all levels and for all persons should be 
made adequate to meet the needs of a democratic nation. 

7. Camp facilities should be made available for all youth above the 
lower elementary grades, with work experience provided as a part 
of camp life. 

8. Supervised work and play projects and other services before and 

after school hours should be made available to all children, 
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PORTO RICO 
(Dependency) 


U.S. AVERAGE 
9.3 


Ficure 7. Median Years of School Completed by Persons 23 Years of Age and Over 


1 From figures furnished by the Research Division of the National Education Association of the United States in September, 1953, 
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9, Personal needs of school children, such as medical, dental, or 
psychiatric care or free lunches, should be cared for. 
10. Transportation services for pupils in rural areas should be greatly 
expanded. 
11. School districts should be reorganized to enlarge the local adminis- 
trative unit and the tax base. 


THE INCREASING COST OF EDUCATION 


In spite of the many existing educational inequalities, condi- 
tions are improving slowly but definitely. The total expenditure 
for public education in the United States in 1900 was less than 
$300,000,000, By 1926 it exceeded $2,000,000,000 and, except 
during a few depression years, it continued to rise to approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 in 1945. By 1954 expenditure for public 
education exceeded $9,000,000,000. The total amount of money 
spent in 1958 was more than $12,000,000,000. It has been esti- 
mated that the money required to provide education for all 
school-age children on an equitable basis would be at least 
$16,000,000,000. 

During the school year 1956-57, the annual expenditure by 
state per pupil ranged-from a high of $507 to a low of $100. 
The national average for 1957-58 was $350. Table VIII shows 
the trend since 1951-52 in annual current expenditure per pupil 
in terms of 1956-57 purchasing power. 


TABLE VIII. Trend in Annual Current Expenditure per Pupil 
in Average Daily Attendance 


ANNUAL CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 
GROUP AND 
ee 1951-52 1955-56 1956-57 


- i 
Group I $ 
Average $294 
Median 278 
Group II 
Average 247 
Median 264 
Group III 
Average 243 
Median 248 
Group IV x 
Average 225 ü 5 
Median 234 
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$50 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 $350 


Group I- 
91 cities" 
over 100,000. 


Group IL 
106 cities 
30,000 to 

100,000 


Group III 

163 cities 

10,000 to 
30,000 


Group IY. 
121 cities 
2,500 to 
10,000 
Ex LR | 
$50 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 $350 
Kry: NE—Northeast Region States S- South Region States 
NC—North Central Region States W—West Region States 


Ficurr 8. Current Expenditure per Pupil in 481 City School Systems by Regions — — 
and by City-Size Groups, 1956-57 ! i 


! Figures on current expenditure per pupil in city school systems, 1956-57, sup* 
plied by the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education. » 
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The cost (less interest) per pupil in average daily attendance in 
clementary and secondary schools rose from approximately $55 
in 1919-20 to about $300 in 1956—57, and has continued to rise. 
Several factors are responsible for this increase. The salaries of 
teachers and the cost of more and improved teaching materials 
and supplies are two of the factors. The lengthening of the aver- 
age school year from 1919-20 to 1959-60 by more than twenty 
school days is a factor of increased school cost. Figure 9, page 
122, shóws in graphic form the trend of elementary and second- 
ary school expenditures from 1870 through 1960. The figures on 
which this graph is based are given in Table XVI on pages 542- 
543 of the Appendix. 

The percentage of the national income allocated for educa- 
tional purposes in the past has been too small to provide all the 
educational opportunities that should be made available to the 
American people. A more equitable proportion of national 
income should go to education. We are experiencing a trend 
in this direction. 

An interesting comparison of respective consumption ex- 
penditures for selected goods and services in 1958 is given in 
Figure 10, page 123. It is to be expected that food and clothing 
head the list, but one has the right to wonder why more money 
is spent for some of the other items than for education. 


SPENDING THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 


A relatively small number of persons, even including teachers, 
actually know how the school dollar is divided to meet the various 
types of school expenditures. School administrators, as they plan 
school budgets in terms of available funds, are compelled to 
evaluate carefully the financial relationship of one form of school 
expense with another. A more infprmed attitude toward school 
expenditures on the part of teachers would give them a better 
understanding of the financial problems confronting school 
leaders. 

The actual expenditures for educational purposes vary with 
the school system. However, the percentage distribution. of 
school money in the United States during 1956-57 on the ele- 


mentary and secondary levels is shown in Table IX, page 124. 
E 
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Billions 
$16 


1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 


Ficure 9. Trend of Total Public School Expenditures, 1870-1970 ' 
! Figures from United States Office of Education. 
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Billions 
$30 $40 


$50 $60 


Clothing 
(except footwear) 


| Lumber, Building, 
Hardware 


| Alcoholic 
| Beverages 


| New and 
| Used Cars 


| Gasoline ond Oil 
Schools 


Tobacco 


Beauty and Barber 
Shop Services 


Auto Parts, 
Accessories 
and Tires 


Drugs 


Admissions 
to Amusements 


* Jewelry 
and Watches 


Fioure 10. Consumption Expenditures for Selected Goods and Services Compared with 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1952! and 1957* 


! Figures from Survey pf Current Business for November, 1953. 
? Figures from Office of Business Economics, January, 1959. 
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TABLE IX. Per Cent of the Total Current Expenditure in Each 
of the Major Accounts: 1956-57! 


Instruction 


(1) Operation of Physical Plant 

(2) Fixed Charges (Retirement, 
Pensions, Insurance, and 
so forth) 

(3) Maintenance of Plant 

(4) Administration 

(5) Other Schoo! Services 

(6) Transportation 


TOTAL 


The major educational purposes for which the schoo! dollar * 
was spent in 1956-57 are represented diagrammatically in ligure 
11 below. 

Of special interest to teachers ‘should be the fact that more 
than half of the school dollar is allocated for instructional 
purposes. This creates a serious problem for school leaders, 
particularly the administrators of underprivileged school systems. 
Combined with their belief in 
adequate salary schedules is the 
difficulty of improving teach- 
ers’ salaries without reduc- 
ing other necessary expendi- 
ull 2v |E tures to an almost nonexistent 

CES) |£ minimum. Not reapportionment of 
" available ;chool dollars but an 
increase in the number of school dol- 
lars is needed if we, as a 
people, hope to achieve the 
educational objectives to which 


Fioure 11. Division of the School We, as a democratic nation, 
Dollar in 1956-57 5 subscribe. 


1 Based on U. S. Office of Education data. : 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Discuss the meaning of the phrase “free public education.” 

What does Givens mean by “adequately financed" education? 
Do you agree with his thesis? Substantiate your opinion. 

Why is the maintaining of publicly financed schools essential to 
the survival of a democratic form of government? 

If possible, obtain figures to show the relative costs in your state 
of educating the people, of maintaining jails, and of providing 
hospitals for the mentally ill. 

Why are adequate teacher salaries necessary? What constitutes 
an adequate salary for teachers? 


. Are you satisfied with the school plants and equipment of your 


home town? What improvements could you suggest? How could 
these be achieved? 


. How long is the average school year in your community? To what 


extent would you have profited from a longer school year in your 
*lementary and secondary education? 


. Review and evaluate the “basic principles of school finance" that 


are presented in this chapter. What additions would you make? - 


. Discuss the financial responsibility of federal, state, and local 


agencies for education. Give the advantages and the disadvantages 
inherent in a complete financing by any one of them. 

Give examples from your own observation of the fact that at 
present there exist definite inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties. 

Give practical suggestions for lessening or eliminating such 
inequalities. 

Justify the increasing cost of education in the United States. 
Discuss the value of extending publicly financed education to the 
adult level. 

Evaluate.the present division of the school dollar. How would you 
apportion it differently? * 
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PART TWO 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


RECOMMENDED FILMS FOR PART II 


Children’s Emotions (McGraw-Hill, 22 min.) The major emotions 
are described, and methods of dealing with them are 
explained. 


Discovering Individual Differences (McGraw-Hill, 25 min.) Shows | 


how the teacher gets to know and understand each child. | 


Making the Most of School (Coronet, 11 min.) Reveals the value 
of school beyond day-by-day assignments. 

Meaning of Adolescence (McGraw-Hill, 16 min.) Interprets adoles- 
cent development in twentieth-century culture. 

Preparation of Teachers (United World Films, 20 min.) Stresses 
the need for desirable personality traits in teachers 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment (McGraw-Hill) Part I (20 min.): 
“The Drop-Out"; Part II (19 miñ.) : ““The Stay-In.” 

Social-Sex Altitudes in Adolescence (McGraw-Hill, 22 min.) Shows 
the early sex education and experiences of a boy and a girl 
including dating and marriage. 


Social Development (McGraw-Hill, 16 min.) Presents an analysis” 


of social behavior at different age levels and the reasons 
underlying their changes. 


The Teacher as Observer and Guide (Teachers College, 20 min.) | 


Suggests ways in which the teacher can help her pupils 
solve their problems. 

The Elementary Teacher (University of Indiana, 10 min.) Shows 
how elementary-school teachers grow and develop pro- 
fessionally. - 

Tips for Teachers (Jam Handy, 20 min.) Personality, prepara- 
tion, and presentation are dramatized. : 

What Greater Gift (NEA, 28 min.) Shows the classroom teacher 
to be an inspirational, professional person. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? (NFB of Canada, 24 min.) Raises 
important questions on teacher education and suggests 


where some of the answers can be found. , 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE LEARNER AS A DEVELOPING INDIVIDUAL 


School people no longer dare restrict the function of education 
to the acquisition of information or the perfection of skills. 
Educational goals must be expanded to include for every learner 
whatever educational opportunities he may need for the achieve- 
ment of healthy emotional and social adjustment. Educators are 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact that an individual is a 
developing and changing human being from infancy to old age. 
His wants and needs are many and varied, and they change with 
his changing nature. Moreover, every individual is both similar 
to and different from all other human beings. Hence the func- 
tion of education must be recognized to be the guidance of a 
learner, at all stages of his development, toward the realization 
of those of his wants, needs, and potentialities that will insure 
for him a personally satisfying and socially desirable pattern of 
living. $ 

THE DEVELOPING INDIVIDUAL 


For learning to be effective it is imperative that teachers 
possess a thorough understanding of the psychological factors 
basic to pupil growth and achievement. In addition, every 
teacher should familiarjze himself wjth the developmental pat- 
tern of each of his pupils, so that the co-operative process of 
teaching and learning may be adapted to individual needs, 
interests, and potentialities. 

The complexity of human development. An individual’s 
Personality does not consist of a single functioning entity but is 
Composed of a complex of many traits or characteristics that 
are more or less integrated. These personality components do 
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not always parallel one another in their rate and extent of 
development. Consequently, at any stage of development there 
may be differing degrees of maturity among the various traits. 
These differing patterns of growth often are referred to as stages 
of development, or “ages.” Usually included in these “ages,” 
especially for educational purposes, are the following: 


1. Chronological age 5. Educational age 

2. Physiological age 6. Emotional age 

3. Anatomical age 7. Social age 

4, Mental age 8. Moral or religious age 


These terms need little explanation. Chronological age, of 
course, refers to the number of years and months that have 
elapsed since the individual’s birth. Physiological age represents 
the growth of any bodily organ, specifically the maturing of the 
sex organs and functions. By anatomical age is meant the stage of 
development of certain skeletal features, eruption of teeth, and 
so forth. The mental age is an index of the individual’s degree of 
mental alertness and is irrespective of his chronological age. 
The educational age, as determined through the administration 
of standardized tests of achievement, indicates the educational 
level or school grade for which the individual is fitted. The 
emotional age, the social age, and the moral or religious age are 
indices of an individual’s stage of adjustment in his relations 
with other people and of his degree of control of the affective 
phases of his behavior. : 

Any person who’is concerned with the education of an indi- 
vidual at whatever age must recognize the presence of and the 
rate of development of each of these various areas of human 
growth. School men and women must take cognizance not only 
of the fact that the potential learner consists of brain or even 
of “brain and brawn” but of the fact that he is a complex of 
many phases of growth which may or may not follow the same 
or a similar rate of development. : 

Continuity of growth. In any one of the areas of human 
development referred to above, growth is gradual and relatively 
continuous. Although spurts may seem to be evidenced, such 
as a young child's first step or the apparently sudden onslaught 
of pubescence, these are merely overt manifestations of an inner 
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growth that has been taking place gradually. For a normal 
i dual who is living in a favorable environment, the various 
areas of growth should follow a fairly consistent pattern, so that 
in him, at any given chronological age, all stages of growth have 
reached a level that can be considered normal for his age. 

Actually, however, there may be definite unevenness in the 
development of the various “lives” of a complex human being. 
An individual may develop mentally much more quickly or 
more slowly than he does chronologically. His physiological 
growth may be accelerated or retarded. He may be mature 
beyond his years in his emotional, social, or moral adjustment; 
or he may give evidence in his human relationships of a lack of 
normal understanding of and practice of desirable attitudes and 
behavior. 

In the light of this unevenness of development, a learner may 
or may not bring to his classroom a complete readiness to profit 
from the instruction that is offered him. Educators are faced 
with a much more difficult job than that of training an indi- 
vidual’s mind. Their concern should be, and in the well-organ- 
ized modern school it is, to provide educational opportunities 
for the best possible all-round development of a complex human 
being. 

Factors of development. Human development is influenced 
by two general factors: (1) maturation, or natural growth (a 
process common to all living things); (2) the effect upon the 
growing organism of the multitudinous influences that are 
inherent in the environment in which the individual lives and 
grows. 

Since an individual is a living organism, growth is inevitable. 
A person is born with definite potentialities of development 
because he is a membef of his parti&ular family. Certain traits 
that he has inherited from the family lines of his father and 
mother, suéh as physical structure, coloring, and sensitivity óf 
the nervous system, follow a pattern of growth that had its 
beginning in the germ plasm. The direction that such traits will 
follow in the maturation process can be predicted with some 
degree of certainty. It is true that factors such as food, climatic 
conditions, physical cohdition of the parents, and amouht 
and kind of care during the prenatal period, at birth, and during 
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the postnatal period may accelerate or retard the rate and the 
effectiveness of the growth process. However, insofar as such 
traits of the individual are concerned, he will tend to give 
evidence of family likeness. 

Concerning those traits that are commonly referred to as 
behavior characteristics, an individual inherits only trait poten- 
tialities from his forebears. The direction that these characteristics 
take during the developmental process depends upon the kind 
and the strength of the environmental influences in and through 


‘which the growing takes place. For example, a child inherits > 


the power to vocalize. His ability to transmit ideas through the 
vehicle of this or that language is the result of the language 
stimulations to which he is exposed during the growing process. 
More than that, the correctness, ease, and fluency of his use of 
any language is in direct ratio to, the efficacy of the language 
training that he receives. We often hear a language referred to 
as a person's “native tongue.” This is an incorrect usc of the 
word native. All that are native are the child’s ability to vocalize 
and his capacity for learning to make intelligible sounds. 

An individual may inherit a more or less adaptable nervous 
system, but what he does with it is the result of his education. 
A child is not born with specific emotional controls, demons: rated 
superiority in any particular field, or appreciation of his rights 
and responsibilities as a member of a group. He is riot born 
moral or immoral, religious or atheistic. An individual’s attitudes 
and modes of behavior all grow out of Continuous interactions 
between his inherited tendencies and potentialities and those 
environmental influences by which he is stimulated. 


THE LEARNER’S STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


The characteristics of the learner during the various stages of 
his development that are described in the following represent 
‘the developmental peaks of the respective age periods. The 
development itself is gradual though continuous, and it differs 
in rate and limit for different individuals. 

The learner in the nursery school and kindergarten (ages 
3 to 5 inclusive). By this time the spoken-language skills are 
fairly well developed. A child is able,to care for simple bodily 
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necds and has developed definite food tastes and other interests. 
He is beginning to recognize the existence of behavior ideals. He 
wants to be with others and to engage in social activities. At 
the same time, he is developing an awareness of himself as an 
individual and may exhibit an independence of attitude that 
sometimes borders on contrariness. However, he is extremely 
dependent upon adults and seeks their affection and care. He is 
often demonstrative in his show of affection for others, and he is 
loyal to those whom he recognizes to be especially interested in 
him and his welfare. 

Sometimes a child’s evidences of affection are in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of attention the child receives from others. 
A four-year-old girl was very fond of an aunt who was accus- 
tomed to give her niece a great deal of attention. Each visit 
brought with it an eagerly awaited gift. One day the aunt came 
without the expected package. The child’s greeting of the aunt 
was effusive, but with the realization that there was no gift she 
withdrew and kept herself far removed from the family group 
for the remajnder of the aunt’s visit. Moreover, she was heard to 
mutter, “Bad Auntie, I hate you!” This may be an extreme 
example of the behavicr of a child spoiled by a doting relative, 
but it is a fact that it is easy to “buy” the loyalty of young 
children through the granting of their immediate desires. 

This is the imaginative and dramatic age.. The child may 
appear to have little ability to distinguish between fact and fancy. 
Judged from an adult point of view, he is an arrant little liar, 
However, his “tall stories” are not told with the intent to deceive 
—he actually believes the impossible incidents or experiences 
Which he recounts with glee. 

He is keenly interested in playing with children outside the 
home. His tendency to imitate the actions of his elders is reflected 
in his play activities. Work as such ïs not understood by the 
child at this age, but it is easy to arouse his interest in simple work 
activities by® placing them on the play level. The boy plays at 
helping his father clean the car; the girl and her mother play a 
game of cleaning house, drying dishes, and the like. If the task 
is simple enough, the manipulatory skill attained by this time 
makes it possible for the child to do a relatively good job. In 
fact, he may be very fussy about the results of his activity. 
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This is the inquisitive age. The child is a veritable question 7 
box. Answers to his questions must be direct and in terms o! his 
limited experiential background. Adult generalizations are mere 
words to him. 

During this stage the learner needs plenty of opportunity for 
free activity. The relationship between him and his teacher 
should be objective but at the same time personal and sympa- 
thetic. Simple rules of group co-operation and respect for the 
rights of others can be understood and obeyed. Behavior con- 
trols, as developed on the child’s level of comprehension, are 
easily achieved. 

The elementary school learner (ages 6 to 12 inclusive). 
During this period the child attains good physical development 
and motor control. His general motor skills are used by him as a 
means to an end. He can be trained gradually to do a great 
many things and to develop the fundamental skills needed in his 
later life. 

The elementary school child can be taught to read with more 
and more understanding of what he is reading. He is intr duced 
to the art of expressing himself in written language. At first he 
engages in these activities because the teacher wants him to do so. 
Gradually, however, he uses for his"own purposes the skills 
which he is mastering. He becomes very much interested in the 
reading of storybooks and in the writing (often during class 
period) of notes to his friends, 

The child is extremely active. He finds it difficult to sit still 
for any length of time. He wants to be busy at something which — 
to him seems purposeful. Free play is giving place to organized 
games with his associates that are directed at tangible goals. 
His behavior is characterized by a strong spirit of competition. 
Usually he is also co-operative. 

This is the collecting age; A boy's pockets and a girl's bureau 
drawers give evidence o$ their desire to possess. The monetary 

_ value of the cherished possession is of little importance; rather; 
. the interest seems to cehter in the circumstances of obtaining it 
the object’s own peculiarity, or its possible use to the owner. 
A shell that is different, an especially smooth stone, a bit of 
string or ribbon, an adult-discarded gadget—any one of these 
may become a prized possession of the child. This collecting | 
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tendency can well be used in the learning process. For example, 
interest can be stimulated in geography, history, or other school 
subjects through the preparation of a scrapbook, f 

During these years the child gradually develops an apprecia- 
tion of general truths and of the principles that underlie people's 
relations with one another. He is able to engage in simple 
reasoning involving cause and effect, and often he is able to 
arrive at sensible conclusions with little or no help. However, 
adults must be careful not to expect at this age a maturity of 
judgment that exceeds the limits of the child’s relatively narrow 
field of experiences. Adult reasoning may seem fantastic and 
unreal and may cause bewilderment and confusion to the child. 
The child’s attempts to go beyond what he has experienced 
may lead to weird conclusions. The child’s Striving for funda- 
mental truths to which he can tie his consciousness of the reason 
for his being should receive the sympathetic and understanding 
guidance of his parents and teachers. 

The boy or girl is extremely interested in young people of the 
same age. This is the period of strong individual friendships and 
group relations. It is often referred to as the gang or “big Injun” 
period. The child and his chosen pals also are drawn together 
by a common desire to do thrilling and exciting things. One 
group may experience great satisfaction from a demonstrated 
Superiority over other individuals or groups, and this desire 
may lead the gang to participate in activities that are annoying 
or even harmful to others. Here is an opportunity for adult 
leaders tactfully to guide group activities and interests into 
desirable channels, 

The elementary: school child’s attitude toward adults differs 
greatly from that shown during his earlier years. His increasing 
maturity and enlarging experiences develop in him a feeling of 
independence and a lessening of his felt need for adult protection 
and direction, He still respects authority, but he must be con- 
vinced that the authority is just and does not interfere too much 
with his rights, 

Boys, especially, seem to shy off from any demonstrated show 
of affection toward others, and they are embarrassed by affection- 
ate behavior toward themselves. A fellow cannot be bothered 
by such unimportant details. In fact, an attitude of resentment « 
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may develop among boys and, to a less extent, among girls 
toward any demonstrated adult solicitude for their welfare or 
any direction of their activities beyond the routines to which 
they are accustomed. ` 

* During this stage, especially in the later years, there is evi- 
denced a definite change of attitude between the sexes. With the 
beginning of the development of social consciousness in young 
children through about the ninth year, most boys and. girls 
accept one another as they do members of their own sex. They 
play together, and their associations are based on propinquity 
and similarity of experience and interest rather than on sex. 

As they approach the adolescent period, there are indications 
of sex consciousness. Boys tend to tease girls, to exclude them 
from. their gang activities, and to give more attention to their 
fathers than they do to their mothers. Women teachers may be 


criticized as being fussy or cranky. Men leaders of boys’ activi- , 


ties, if they are tactful in their relations with the boys, are dubbed 
“regular fellows” and are much admired and even imitated. 

Girls, during these later years of childhood, also evince a 
change in their attitude toward boys. They become shy and 
inarticulate in the presence of boys. A girl may desire the atten- 
tion of a particular boy, but she is very careful to seem to ignore 
him, although she may take other girls into her confidence 
concerning her feelings toward him. However, girls at this age 
also dérive a great deal of satisfaction from criticizing with other 
girls the behavior of the boys of their acquaintance, enlarging 
upon the latter's crude manners, vaunted superiority, and so 
forth. Unfortunately, teachers too often tend to use this apparent 
antagonism between the sexes as a basis of competition between 
boys and girls to stimulate good classroom achievement. 

Some vocational interest is expressed during this period, but 
few boys and girls of these ages give “evidence of any definite 
vocational interest. They tend to shift their ambitions as they 
come in contact with persons who seem to be successful in some 
activity or whose work seems to them to be exciting. 

- It must be remembered that during the later years of child- 
hood there are taking place the beginnings of those physiological 
shanges that show themselves at pubescence and that introduce 
the individual into the stormy period of adolescence. 
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The adolescent learner (ages 13 to 20 inclusive). These years 
are sometimes referred to as the period of the rebirth of the 
individual. During his first six years fundamental habits and 
behavior patterns were ‘more or less successfully achieved. The 
intermediate years between early childhood and adolescence 
cover a period of gradual strengthening of the habits formed 
carlier and of preparation for adolescence. For the normal ele- 
mentary school child, these intermediate years usually are 
happy ones. He is developing an awareness of his own increasing 
strength and of his power of performance. If environmental 
conditions are favorable, he grows and develops with few recog- 
nized difficulties. The elementary school period, on the whole, 
is a peaceful period in which, within individual limitations, 
learning goes on with a maximum of satisfaction. If the child is 
not too much inhibited in his activities, home and school routines 
are accepted and obeyed with only an occasional emotional 
disturbance. 

Such is not the usual situation during the years from 13 to 20. 
Adolescence is a period of conflict. The teen ager is progressing 
from childhood attitudes, habits, and dependence upon others 
to adult independence of thought and action, self-sufficiency, 
and participation in adult activities and responsibilities. This 
change is not and cannot be sudden. The individual does not go 
to sleep one night a child and awaken the next morning an 
adult, Adult status can be achieved only through carefully 
guided preparation for the taking on of adult responsibilities. 

The conflicts experienced by adolescents are based partly on 
the young person’s own developing nature and partly on inade- 
quate or unwise guidance by school people. To these adults the 
adolescent still may seem to be a child. He is expected to respond 
to them in terms of behavior patterns formed and used success- 
fully during childhood. But the «adolescent often is only too 
anxious to disregard childhood patterns of behavior. He con- 
stantly seeks to express himself as an adult and to participate in 
adult experiences before he is physically, mentally, or emotion- 
ally able to do so. Hence there is danger of conflict both with- 
in the adolescent himself and between him and his adult 


„associates. 
Physically, the teen ager tends to be less strong and healthy 
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than he was during the preadolescent period. Physiologica! 
changes take their toll. Moreover, the temptation to engage in 
too many activities or to practice them too strenuously may 
cause the adolescent to endanger his health. Careless or im- 
moderate habits of eating, insufficient sleep due to long hours of 
study or to overindulgence in social activities, or the wearing 
(by girls) of fashionable but insufficient clothing may become a 
basis of later illness or weakened constitution. 

During this period the individual achieves mental maturity 
within his limits. He may be intellectually curious and want to 
master many fields of learning, yet his learning interests may 
not accord with his learning potentialities. Here wise guidance 
is needed. The adolescent is a peculiar mixture of practicality 
and idealism. He may demand that his school subjects be 
justified in terms of their practical value to himself, but he is 
often interested in study and the mastery of study material for the 
sheer joy of the mastery. 

Vocational planning becomes a matter of great importance. 
Sometimes the adolescent indicates a definite interest in one or 
another form of occupational work and insists upon preparing 
for it, although he has little aptitude for the work. On the other 
hand, he may find it difficult to decide upon a field of interest, 
and his uncertainty causes an accompanying emotional dis- 
turbance. It is a known fact that many young persons enter 
college and may even be graduated from college without having 
made any definite decision concerning a vocation. A large num- 
ber of adults do not pursue the vocational plans of their youth. 
The struggle toward vocational adjustment is a serious cause of 
adolescent conflict unless the young persons are helped early 
to decide upon their vocational plans and are given adequate 
Preparation for entrance into their chosen field. 

In emotional development and social adjustment, self-assertion 
precedes self-confidence. As the teen ager's experiential horizon 
broadens, he finds himself in an ever-increasing number of 
environmental situations. He wants to become a parte of each 
of these, but he is not yet ready to hold his own in any of them. 
He may bécome afraid of this situation or that one and withdraw 
from it, either in fear or with resentment. Rarely does the 
adolescent recognize his own lack of readiness for the experience. 
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Often he is too prone to place the blame on other persons 
(especially adults) or on conditions outside himself. He wants 
independence, but he needs guidance of his activities and pro- 
tection from unwise expression of his own uncontrolled and 
untrained adolescent urges. ' 

Independent as he may be, the adolescent has a strong desire 
for security. He wants to be secure in the affection and regard of 
persons of his own age and of adults. He wants to experience 
security as an acceptable member of his group. He needs to feel 
secure in his own ability to accomplish that which he sets out 
to do. Above all, he needs the personal security of the recognition 
of himself by himself as embodying within himself, in his attitudes 
and behavior, those ideals that he has formulated as worthy of 
development. 

This is the romantic age. It is the period of strong personal 
attachments. Hero worship and *crushes" on teachers are com- 
mon. Intense interest in members of the opposite sex is mani- 
fested in puppy love and in sudden and violent infatuations. 
Toward the end of this period these emotional responses usually 
become more controlled and attach themselves to one member of 
the other sex, as a preparation for marriage and family life. 

The teaching of the adolescent is not easy. The teen-age 
learner often is an unpredictable quantity—that which pleases 
him today may lead to serious emotional disturbance tomorrow. 
His interests are variable. Studious application to learning 
material may give place, with no apparent reason, to boredom 
or complete refusal to co-operate. There is never a dull moment 
in the school day of an interested, understanding teacher of the 
teen ager. In the words of Burton, “The adolescent is an odd, 
awkward, graceful, respectful, impudent, selfish, altruistic, 
idealistic, narrow-minded, sympathetic, cruel individual," . 

The adult learner. Becausc of the increasing interest among 
adults in continuing their education in universities, in specialized 
schools, in army institutes, or through other programs of adult 
education, a few words concerning the nature of the adult in 
relation to a learning situation may be in order. The adult 
usually “goes to school” because he wants to do so. He has a 


1 William H. Burton, Introduction to Education, p. 501. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1934. ‘ 
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specific educational aim in view, and his behavior in the learning 
situation is influenced by his attitude toward it. 

By this time definite habits of behavior control have become 
more or less fixed. The adult has developed attitudes : 
opinions toward people and things that, in the main, are satis 
factory to himself, whether or not they are correct or desirable. 
He has found himself as a member of his group, and he has 
developed certain allegiances. He is meeting, more or less 
successfully, his responsibilities in his home, his social life, and 
his vocational life. He is returning to school life either because 
he recognizes certain lacks in his education or because he has 
been adviséd to continue his schooling in order to increase his 
usefulness to the community. 

A person’s ability to earn success in his adult learning depends 
upon the efficacy of his former learning habits, his readiness for 
the learning situation in which he now finds himself, and the 
suitability of the teaching techniques to which he is being 
exposed, The adult learner demands that the content of the 
learning material be definite, suited to his needs, and clearly 
and concisely presented. He wants results, and he wants to 
achieve them as quickly and as completely as possible. 


The teacher of the adult, therefore, must be an expert in the subject 
matter that he is attempting to teach to his students. He must under- 
stand the psychology of the adult learner, and he must reflect in his 
teaching his own enthusiasm for and belief in his subject. The teacher 
of adults has a rare opportunity for probing hitherto unexplored 
depths of mental curiosity. His function is that of an educaticna! 
medium by means of which serious, ambitious adults may achieve the 
realization of inherent powers and capabilities. The teacher of adults 
cannot mete out his subject matter with a heavy hand. He must be 
delicately attuned to the nuances of creative accomplishment and 
must himself possess a sensitive appreciation of subtle human values.! 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


There are probably no two individuals who are exactly alike 
either in their developmental processes or in their resulting 
adjustments. Differences among humans as well as similarity is a 
universal truth. Normal human beings possess certain traits: 


1 Reprinted from Mental Hygiene, 2d edition, by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, 
copyright, 1951 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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and potentialities in common, but the developmental poten- 
tialities of human structure and capacity differ. These very 
differences, except as they may limit the extent of individual 
development, add zest to life and to human interrelations. 
However, these individual differences among learners increase 
the difficulty of educators in meeting adequately all the needs 
of all the learners. 

Causes of individual differences. Variations among indi- 
viduals can be traced in part to-the factor of inheritance. The 
germ plasm itself is characterized by an intrinsic variability. 
Moreover, as has been demonstrated by Mendel and his suc- 
cessors, an individual as a product of two parents may evidence 
combinations of traits that are not found in either parent but 
are made possible through the intricate mechanism of heredity. 

Inherited variations may be increased or decreased in kind 
and number by the multitude of varying stimuli to which all 
individuals are exposed from birth to death, These environ- 
mental stimuli are well catalogued by Hollingworth. 


Many of the diversities presented by human nature are not original 
but acquired through experience, training and exercise, or accident. 
The languages we speak, the foods we prefer, the clothes we wear, the 
particular objects we fear, the goods we set our hearts upon, the 
customs we revere, the desires we submerge, the aspirations we freely 
express, the games we play, are largely matters determined by historical 
or geographical circumstances. Every occupation of industry and 
leisure leaves some impress on our general make-up, just as the varied 
accidents of life produce on us diverse disfigurement.! 


Hereditary bases of human diversity. In general, individuals 
tend to differ from one another in physical structure and con- 
stitution, mental capacity, emotional responses, and social 
adjustments. As a result of study afid observation, the bases of 
these differences usually are explained in terms of (1) sex, 
(2) race-o» family, and (3) age or stage of maturity. 

(1) Sex differences. There is fiction as well as fact in the reputed 
differences between the sexes, as these were commonly accepted 

„in the past. Certain anatomical, physical, and physiological 

‘From H. L. Hollingworth, Mental Growth and Decline, p. 72. D. Appleton- 

Century Company, New York; 1927. Used by permission of the publishers, — ^ 
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differences have their bases in the sex factor. Other sex differ- 
ences, however, appear to be neither so great nor so important 
as once was thought. As measured by standardized tests, the 
two sexes do not differ materially in mental ability or in achieve- 
ment in such fields as mathematics, science, the arts, mechanics, 
political economy, and creative writing. 

There may be differences in interest and demonstrated 
achievement in particular areas, Such variations can be cx- 
plained to a great extent by differences in early training and by 
traditional attitudes concerning what activities are proper for 
the respective sexes. During World War II women demon- 
strated their ability to function successfully in occupational 
activities that had been limited in the past almost exclusively 
to men. T : 

(2) Racial and family differences. Much: of the literature that has 
emphasized wide differences among races has been based upon 
wrong premises. Too often, when the results of tests applied to 
Nordics and to other groups and nationalities have seemed to 
indicate Nordic superiority, environmental influences were dis- 
regarded. The group compared with the Nordics did not alway 
represent cross sections of the race or nationality being com- 
pared. Poor home background, nutrition lack, low economic 
status, and low cultural level tend to retard development. Valid 
conclusions cannot be arrived at from a comparison of the per- 
formance of persons who are the products of below-average 
living conditions with that of individuals who have experienced 
average or above-average environmental influences. 

Certain differences may show themselves among various 
racial groups in their general attitude toward learning and in 
their. demonstrated achievenient. These differences must be 
considered in educational planning. Insofar as possible, differ- 
ences that grow out of environmental factors should be elimi- 
nated or should be decreased to a minimum; only thea will it be 
possible to attempt a valid study of native differences among 
races and nationalities. At present there can be found wide 
diversities of ability.among the members of any group. Where, 
group averages seem to be low, the cause of this deviation from 
thè accepted norm should receive continued scientific study. 

Tt has been accepted as a fact that there are wide variations 
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among members of different families. The terms good stock and 
poor stock are common. That successive generations of some 
families do exhibit specific abilities cannot be denied. There are 
several classic studies concerning family intelligence versus 
achievement. According to studies made by Sir Francis Galton, 
the offspring of eminent families are more likely to become 
eminent than are the offspring of less well-known families,’ 

Soddard’s extensive study of the descendants of Martin 
Kallikak, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, showed that 
Kallikak's descendants resulting from ‘his union with a feeble- 
minded girl gave evidence of criminality, pauperism, and feeble- 
mindedness, His descendants by his wife, an intelligent woman 
of good family background, became reputable citizens and, in 
some cases, leaders in their community.? However, the extent to 
which heredity or environment may be the basis of the continu- 
ance of family traits cannot be determined unless a complete and 
exhaustive study of the family were possible. 

(3) Age differences. As an individual matures and as he is 
exposed to more or less desirable environmental influences, 
there is certain to be a change in his expressed attitudes and in 
his observable behavior. The child of five, the adolescent of 
fifteen, and the adult of thirty-five are both different and alike. 
A boy of ten and a lad of sixteen are more likely to be different 
than alike, not only because of variations resulting from different 
hereditary and environmental influences but also as a result of 
their age differences. However, the differences between the boys 
do not necessarily follow a normal developmental pattern. 

Twelve-year-old John may be almost as mature mentally as 
sixteen-year-old. George, but John may be more than five or 
six years younger than George emotionally. The implications 
of the various “ages” referred to earlier in this chapter become 
decidedly thought-proyoking when we attempt to apply them 
ina consideration of variations among individuais based upon 
differences in chronological age and the varying “ages” or 
stages of development, physically, mentally, j eh 
educationally, or socially. 

E. See Sir Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius. The Macmillan Sanaa: New York, 


2 See H, H. Goddard, The Kallikak Family. The Macmillan Company, New York; 
1919. 
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Educational implications of individual differences. What- 
ever the cause of individual differences among learners, it is the 
task of educators to discover these differences early and to adapt 
learning materials and techniques in such a way that undesirable 
differences are weakened or eliminated and desirable ones are 
encouraged and strengthened. As any experienced teacher can 
testify, an unselected group of learners of any chronological age 
show wide variation in three things: 3 


1. Physical constitution 
2. Range of mental ability and possession of specific aptitude 
3. Emotional response and social adjustment 


The bases of such differences are inherent in the native in- 
heritance of the members of the group. The extent to which the 
individual pupils adapt their native potentialities to the demands 
of group or community living is the responsibility of those 
persons whose function it is to guide the learners toward 
successful achievement within the limits of their potentialities. 
Detailed discussions of the educational implications of these 
differences are given elsewhere in this book. At this point there 
is only a brief treatment of these variations as they apply to the 
individual learner. 

Physical constitution. The care of a child's health is primarily 
the function of his parents, but the school shares this responsi- 
bility. School conditions should be hygienic. Remedial defects 
should be recognized and treatment of them either recommended 
or provided for. In every school there should be conducted 
periodic checkups of general health status, teeth, vision, hearing, 
and so on. The recognition by school people of any existing 
defects is not enough, however. A sick child or a handicapped 
child is an ineffectual learner. Not only should a pupil's diffi- 
culties be discovered but all available means should be utilized 
to correct a found difficulty. 

It has been said earlier that certain differences among indi- 
viduals should be encouraged for the benefit of society and the 
progress of the individual himself. A health difference is not one 
of these. Every individual has the right to possess a strong, 
healthy constitution. Insofar as any deviation from the standard 
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of good health is recognizable, the condition should be remedied 
as promptly and as completely as is humanly possible. More than 
that, as soon as an individual is mature enough to understand 
the importance to himself and to society of his possession of a 
healthy, virile constitution, he should be guided into the practice 
of desirable health habits and should be warned against the 
practice of unhygienic living. 

Serious educational problems are presented by those learners 
who show definite physical handicaps: the blind and the partially 
sighted; the deaf and the hard-of hearing; the crippled; the 
speech-handicapped (stammering, stuttering, lisping, foreign 
accent, and the like); the physically delicate; and the victims of 
other handicaps, such as poor posture and minor foot difficulties, 
underweight or overweight, glandular imbalance, and so on. 

The possession of a physical handicap is likely to create or 
increase other personality difficulties. Even if the handicapped 
individual is of average or superior mentality, his physical defect 
is likely to interfere with his learning progress. His own conscious- 
ness of the defect or his exclusion from activities engaged in by 
the physically normal may lead to serious emotional disturbance. 

It is the function of the school to give special consideration 
to these physically handicapped learners. First, a teacher must 


' be on the alert for the discovery of any physical difficulty that a 


pupil in his classroom may manifest. Second, the recognized 
difficulty should be reported immediately to the proper person, 
and treatment of the defect should be started. 

If the handicapped individual, in spite of his defect, is able 
to remain in his regular school classes, he should be treated 
exactly like the others except insofar as he may need assistance 
in the performance of some of his regular school duties. This 
help should be given as objectively and as unostentatiously as 
possible. The pupil's similarity to his classmates, rather than his 
physical difference, should be emphasized. Under the guidance 
of a tactful and sympathetic teacher, a slightly handicapped 
pupil can well be an asset rather than a hindrance in the develop- 
ment of desirable social attitudes in the classroom. ' 

I the handicap is serious enough to make the pupil’s participa- 
tion in regular classroom activities inadvisable, most school 
systers provide special facilities for the training of such young 
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people. All school people should be acquainted with the teaching 
techniques that can be utilized for educating the various types 
of handicapped individuals. In every instance there should be 
(1) as early discovery of the difficulty as is possible, (2) prompt : 
medical attention, (3) adjustment of school program, routine, 
and so on to the needs of the handicapped individual, and (4) 
objectivity of attitude toward him and encouragement of partici- 
pation by him in as many school activities as possible. 

Range of mental ability. An important right of a learner is 
that of having his learning program adjusted to his power or 
ability to understand it and to profit from it. Within any gencral 
school population there are many differences in this ability. 
The pupils of an ordinary school group show wide divergences 
in their degree of mental alertness. Fitting courses of study and 
teaching techniques to the respective abilities of learners is an 
important educational responsibility. 

Since the work of Alfred Binet, who made a study of school 
children in France in order to discover reasons for school failure, 
great progress has been made toward meeting the educational 
problems caused by individual differences in learning ability. 
Psychologists and school men have developed a rapidly growing 
interest in (1) determining, as accurately as possible, existing 
differences in learning ability among individuals, and (2) fitting 
the content of study materials to the mental level of each learner, 
so that, within his ability to profit from instruction, he may reach 
the goals toward which the educative process is aimed. 

Intelligence may be defined roughly as the ability of an 
individual to adapt to novel situations. Since response to stimu- 
lation is effected through the functioning of the nervous system, 
the rate and the extent of the maturing of the nervous system 
in one or another kind of environment from birth onward is the 
basis of an individual’s degree of alertness. 

Mental development may be normal; that is, it may follow a 
rate of growth which coincides with that of the majority of 
individuals having the same chronological age. Mental develop- 
ment may be more rapid than can be expected for a “normal” 
or average individual, so that, at any given chronological age, 
the person is more adaptable than the average of his group. 
Mental development may lag behind and reach its limit before 
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that which is considered normal; there is then a consequent 
slowing down of the person’s power of adaptability below that 
which is normal for his chronological age level. 

In order to indicate the relationship that exists between 
chronological age and the extent of mental development (intelli- 
gence), psychologists use the term intelligence quotient. Through 
the administration of tests of mental ability, the mental age of 
an individual is found. The ratio-of the mental age to the 
chronological age is the intelligence quotient, commonly 


A. 
referred to as the I.Q. The formula used is pa = 1.Q, (The 


quotient is multiplied by 100 to avoid the use of decimals.) 
The significance of the I.Q, can be understood better by reference 
to the following standard classification: 


LO. Interpretation 
Above 140 Near genius or genius 
120 to 140 Very superior 
410 to 120 Superior 

90 to 110 Normal 

80to 90 Dull 

70to 80 Borderline 

50to 70 Moron 

25to 50 Imbecile }Feeble-minded 
25 and lower Idiot 


Recent study and observation seem to lead to the following 
conclusions concerning intelligence and intelligence testing: 


1. There is a close relationship between the growth of the nervous 
system and the intelligence or mental ability. 

2. The I.Q, is probably not fixed and immutable. Improved environ- 
mental conditions and learning may lead to an improved 1.Q. 

3. Prediction of an individual’s success in learning should not be 
based upon the I.Q. obtained from the administration of one in- 
telligence test. There may be a fluctuation of from five to ten points 
in the I.Q. as a result of the administration of two intelligence tests 
at different times. The condition of the heaith of the individual, 
his degree of fatigue, the extent of his interest, or environmental 
conditions may affect performance. 

4. An LQ. obtained from the administration of valid and reliable 
tests of intelligence is a good index of an individual's degree of 
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learning ability. If the 1.Q. is used in combination with other 
significant data about the individual, such as demonstrated achieve- 
ment in learning situations, degree of emotional stability or insta- 
bility, or efficacy of study habits, its prognostic value is increased. 


A study of the school performance of any group of pupils 
indicates that, in general, demonstrated success in learning is in 
direct proportion to the index of brightness. The higher the 1.Q., 
the greater the chances that there will be saccessful learning 
achievement. However, this generalization does not hold for 
every individual. Other factors, such as state of health, emotional 
status, interests, and home and other social factors, may interfere 
with learning. The opposite also is true. It is possible for a slow 
learner to achieve a reasonable degree of learning success by 
dint of constant and consistent study. However, these slow 
learners tend to reach a limit beyond which further school study 
is unsuccessful. For example, rarely can an individual with an 
LQ. below 100 achieve success on the college level even though 
he has been graduated from high school. In fact, educators 
usually recommend that 120 be the minimum I.Q, for admission 
to college. 

The authors have made a study of a total of 410 graduates of 
a high school class of 1945. Table X, page 149, compares thc 
intelligence quotients and school marks (all final marks from 
first year through graduation are averaged) earned for high 
school graduation (no failing marks are included). A study of 
the table shows that those students with the higher I.O.'s tend 
also to have the higher school averages, and that students with 
the lower I.Q.’s have lower school averages. For example, no 
graduate with an I.Q. of 140 or above fell below 80% in school 
average, and no graduate with an I.Q, between 80 and 89 
exceeded a school average óf 79%, It is interesting to note that in 
the 130-139 LO. group there are three students whose school 
averages are 73.7%, 71.2%, and 68.2%. These 1.Q.’s deviate 
widely from the median I.Q.’s of those groups. Observe also how 
the median I.Q.’s rise progressively with the school marks. 

Rarely is it possible for a young person to be graduated from 
high school if his I.Q. falls below 80. However, children whose 
1.Q.’s range from 50 to 80'may be graduated from a modified 

" course on the elementary level ànd may enroll in high school. 
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TABLE X. Comparison of 1.Q’s of High School Graduates with Their School 
Averages 
NUMBER OF PUPILS WITH SCHOOL AVERAGES OF 
LQ. OF — 
PUPS | 65%*- | 70%- | 75%- | 80%- | 85%- | 90%- 
69% | 74% | 79% | 84% | 89% | 100% | TOTAL 
140 and 
up 2 1 3 | 6 
130-139 1 2 5. 5 2 15 
125-129 2 7 4 7 1 21 
120-124 MU 10 6 1 32 
115-119 4 19 13 n 1 1 55 
110-114 5 25 15 8 2 1 56 
105-109 19 31 8 5 1 64 
100-104 10 26 11 4 2 53 
95-99 15 12 11 1 39 
90-94 10 23 1 34 
85-89 14 13 ] 27 
80-84 No 3 6 
75-79 2 2 
Total 81 162 76 51 Boia ne 410 
High L.Q.| 135 136 129 157 143 143 | 157 
Median 
1Q. 98 103 112 118 123 130 | 108 
82 75 88 90 100 112 15 


* 65 is the passing mark. 


For such individuals special curricular adjustments should be 
provided. 

Persons with the two lowest classified 1.Q.’s—idiots and 
imbeciles—usually are or should be institutionalized. School 
people, then, are faced with the responsibility of providing 
opportunities for the maximum development, within their 
mental limits, of the bright, the normal, and the dull and re- 
tarded (moron). 

Let us start with the premise that the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school is geared to the learning capacity and the 
learning needs of the large group of pupils whose mental ability 
is rated as average or normal. Two questions may be raised: 


1. What can be done for mentally superior pupils, so that they hdve 
an opportunity to use their superior intelligence to advantage?+ 
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2. How can the regular work of the school be adapted to the limited 
capacity of the dull and retarded so that the little mental ability 
they possess can be stimulated toward a maximum achievement on 
their low mental level? 


(1) Education of the bright and the gifted. Many experimental 
procedures have been applied in attempts to develop the educa- 
tional potentialities of the bright and the gifted. Some of the 
techniques utilized are here listed and commented on briefly. 

(a) Segregation from other children into “honor” or rapid- 
advancement classes. In such classes the superior child is 
expected to complete the regular schoolwork in less than normal 
time. This plan has two possible disadvantages. First, the child 
may finish his elementary school course at an carly age (cleven 
years, perhaps) and be ready toenter high school; but, although 
mentally he is far beyond his chronological age, he may not be 
equally mature in his physical, emotional, or social develop- 
ment. Second, unless this child can continue his secondary 
education with other children of his mental, physical, emotional, 
and social age, he may be faced with difficulties of adjustment 
in his relations with more mature pupils. Even though he con- 
tinues his education in the company of his mental peers, a 
mentally superior individual is denied many cducational ad- 
vantages if he is given little or no opportunity for living with 
other children of lower mentality, participating in their activi- 
ties, and learning to adjust to them. Leaders usually are and 
should be selected from among the mentally superior, but suc- 
cessful leadership can be achieved, only through the leader’s 
power to understand and work with those whom he is expected 
to lead. 

(b) Special schools for the mentally superior. Some school 
systems have schools for a,relatively large number of young 
people who are more or less alike in their reactions to learning 
situations and who can thus experience group living. The dis- 
advantages of the segregation referred to in (a) above hold also 
for this type of organization unless sufficient opportunity is 
afforded for the superior group to mingle with other children 
as participants in activities outside the classroom or the school. 
There is danger that the segregation of the mentally superior 
may result in intellectual snobbery. 
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(c) Enriched curricular offerings in a regular class group. 
‘There is a growing tendency to keep superior pupils in classes of 
average and slightly above-average mentality. This precludes 
the possibility of the bright pupil's speeding up his rate of 
progress from grade to grade. Instead, he is given extra assign- 
ments in the regular classes beyond the power of achievement 
of the members of the less able group, is allowed to plan and 
carry on special projects, or is encouraged to aid less able pupils 
in the mastery of their subjects. By this method the superior 
pupil is given a chance for leadership. Undoubtedly any such 
organization increases the difficulty of class management, since 
the teacher must be alert to the varying needs and abilities of the 
members of the class and must adjust the teaching techniques in 
terms of these different abilities. 

^ few words should be added concerning those young people 
who evidence special aptitude in fields such as art, music, mathe- 
matics, science, mechanics, and the like. These especially tal- 
ented individuals sometimes are referred to as the gifted, although 
that term often is used to include all individuals who are men- 
tally superior even though they do not indicate special superiority 
in a particular field. No matter how the term gifted is defined, 
society in general and organized education in particular owe to 
cach gifted individual an opportunity to develop his special tal- 
ents or abilities to their fullest extent. 

On the high school level, the specially gifted student, usually 
can develop his- potentialities through the selection of subjects 
that will challenge his superior powers of mastery. Such high 
school students sometimes are segregated in special classes for 
some of their subjects, with part of their studying done in un- 
selected groups. These superior students usually are the leaders 
of the student activities of their school. In some school systems 
provision is made for the talented in'special schools, admission to 
which is limited to those young people’ who give evidence of the 
possession of special talents. In New York City there are high 
schools suchas: Music and Arts, Science, Brooklyn Technical, 
and Dramatic Arts. 

(2) Education of the dull and retarded, The education of slow learn- 
ers and of the mentally retarded has received much attention 


from educators. Children having 1.Q.’s between 85 and 70 some- 
c 
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times are able to earn a reasonable degree of success in their 
regular classes on the elementary school level through dint of hard 
work and consistent effort. Others whose I.Q.’s range from 70 to 
50 find it difficult to adjust to normal situations in school or out. 
It is true, however, that these deviates can be helped to become 
economically independent in semiskilled or unskilled work. They 
must be taught also to meet their responsibilities as citizens and 
as participants in community activities. 

Since the mentally slow are capable only of very simple rea- 


soning and judgment, they would be at a definite disadvantage if 


their educational program followed that of mentally normal or 
superior pupils. The school program for the dull must be adjusted 
to their mental retardation, their limited interests, and thcir 
simple social needs. Certain fundamental knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes that are essential to group living should be mastered by 
them, but learning content and teaching techniques must be ad- 
justed to their limited ability to profit from instruction. 

` These pupils need a simply presented but interesting program 
that includes much and stimulating drill. Visual aids should bc 
used to as great an extent as possible. Many school systems find it 
desirable to segregate these pupils for much of their schoolwork, 
being careful to give them an opportunity to participate in gen- 
eral school activities. By such means the differences between them 
and their more able schoolmates can be lessened rather than 
increased. 

Emotional response and social adjustment. Individuals differ 
widely in their i interests, their likes and dislikes, and their general 
attitude toward persons and things. The child brings to his school 
life a complex pattern of attitudes, emotional tendencies, and 
behavior-directing drives. No two children are alike in their dc- 
grec and kind of emotional response to the people and the things 
about them, School people-need to recognize the i importance to 


the learner of the effects upon his learning success of his own , 


emotional nature. Furthermore, no.educational program is com- 
plete without provision, both direct and indirect, for the develop- 
ment in young people of desirable emotional control and social 
adjustment. 


A child is not born with a fully developed emotional pattern of 


response. Neither does he bring with him at birth any degrce of 
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social understanding. As his sensory organs begin to mature, he 
is excited through their stimulation toward what may be termed 
the beginnings of emotional responses. An emotional response, 
often referred to as a “stirred-up’ state of the organism,” is ex- 
perienced throughout the entire body. This response is never 
localized; all parts of the body react but not uniformly. The bases 
of emotional behavior lie primarily in the functioning of the 
autonomic nervous system and of the glandular system. 

A detailed discussion of the physiology of the emotions belongs 
in the field of psychology. Educators, however, need to recognize 
the fact that the individual inherits potentialities of experiencing 
fear, awe, respect, rage, hate, jealousy, ambition, mood, tender- 
ness, appreciation, sentiment, love, morale, and all the other 
feelings and emotional attitudes that he may learn to exhibit to- 
ward people and things about him. 

It is as the individual is stimulated by émotion-arousing ele- - 
ments in his environment and is affected by the emotional be- 
havior of his associates that he begins to develop a pattern of 
emotional response. The satisfaction of or denial of certain natural 
urges or wants, the example of others, his own physiological con- 
stitution, and the attitude of others toward him either help or 
hinder him in achieving a desirable control of his emotions and a 
satisfactory degree of social adjustment. 

From infancy on, the behavior of every normal individual is 
motivated by certain fundamental drives or wants that are stimu: 
lated by the internal conditions of his organism. These include 
the desire for food when hungry, for sleep when tired, and for 
protection from the elements of nature. The fulfillment of or the 
denial of these natural wants may set up a whole series of émo- 
tional responses that vary with the individual. ' 

In a certain high school the students are not permitted to leave 
the building during school hours. One of the pupils, who ordi- 
narily is emotionally well controlled and co-operative, left the 
building without permission one day during her lunch period. 
When she was questioned. concerning her behavior, she became 
very much emotionalized and burst into a tirade against the food . 
in the school lunchroom. She insisted that she could not and 
would not eat that food: it might be good enough for the teachers 
and for the other students but not for her. She demanded that 
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she be given a pass to leave the building for her lunch; otherwise, 
she would “cut”? or leave the school entirely. Because of her 
general habits of emotional control, she finally was convinced 
that her attitude was unreasonable and that she could not be 
granted privileges that were denied to other pupils. She admitted 
that she had suffered no ill effects from eating the food and that 
there was no other reason for her wish to leave the building. It 
was just that she had grown tired of the food, was particularly 
hungry on that day, and had allowed herself to become emo- 
tionally disturbed. School administrators and teachers are faced 
constantly with situations of this kind, in which a pupil suddenly 
may go off on a tangent as a result of an actual or an imagined 
injustice or thwarting. 

Human behavior is controlled by a host of drives that are 
derived from the basic needs of the individual in his relations 
with others. These derived drives need the direction and tlic 
guidance of parents, teachers, and advisers if the individual is to 
achieve emotional stability and desirable social adjustment. 

It is normal for an individual of any age to experience, at one 
time or another and in varying degrees, the desire for attention 
and commendation; the urge to master or to be protected; the 
need for affection and security; or the impulse to explore, ma- 
nipulate, or create. The form in which these drives express 
themselves depends to a great extent upon the self-satisfying 
behavior of other persons in the environment and upon the 
attitude of the individual’s associates toward his attempts at 
self-satisfaction. 

As the individual is trained to satisfy these and related desires 
in ways that are acceptable to society and satisfying to himself, 
and as he learns to exercise an intelligent control of his desires for 
the benefit of others and of himself, he develops emotional con- 
trol and achieves satisfactory social adjustment. It is in the home 
that the child receives his first lessons in self-control. Eventually 
most persons, if they wish to remain in this or that group, must 
learn to give expression to socially acceptable emotional re- 
sponses and to inhibit other responses. This self-control may have 
to be learned the hard way through unpleasant experiences. 

It is one of the most important functions.of education to give, 
every young person as much guidance and help as possible 
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toward the achievement of fine emotional attitudes and good 
social adjustment. Incidentally, this educational goal cannot be 
attained unless school people themselves have achieved the kind 
of emotional control that they are striving to engender in their 
pupils. 


F 


BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 


It is impossible to discuss human nature without referring, 
directly or indirectly, to human needs. As we have considered the 
various phases of the nature of learners and the differences that 
are found among them, we have indicated either directly or by 
implication some of the needs of the individuals described. It 
might be well at this time to recapitulate briefly by directing 
attention to those needs of every learner that should serve as the 
foundation upon which is built the elaborate structure of 
education. 

Not all the educational needs of an individual can or should 
be met solely or entirely by the school. The home and other com- 
munity agencies must share this responsibility. However, it is a 
demonstrated fact that, little by little, as the other agencies have 
failed tọ meet their particular responsibilities for the adequate 
development of the whole individual, organized education has 
taken over the care of an increasing number of the needs of young 
people. 

We often hear the goals of successful living referred to as 
“health, wealth, and the pursuit of happiness.” If we attempt to 
interpret this man-in-the-street expression in terms of educational 
objectives, we may find that it represents the fundamental needs 
of all human beings that can be and should be met by educa- 
tional agencies, both formal and informal. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that good health is a prized pos- 
session. Other things being equal, the healthy person who con- 
sistently practices good health habits is the enthusiastic, active 
person. Although remarkable feats of achievement may be ac- 
complisheď by the delicate or the physically handicapped, their 
success is achieved at too great a price. Our young people have 
the right to receive the physical care and the health training that 
assures to them the ability to develop and maintain good physical 
and mental health. 
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The amassing of excessive wealth through undemocratic or 
socially undesirable means is not an ideal to be encouraged 
among young people. But if wealth is interpreted to mean eco- 
nomic security achieved through honest and industrious applica- 
tion to work for which one is fitted and adequately trained, then 
it constitutes one of the fundamental needs of every human being. 

As work activities become more and more highly specialized 
in our modern complex civilization, it is the responsibility of 
educational leaders to acquaint themselves with occupational 
opportunities on all levels. It then becomes the function of school 
men and women to offer to their educands the many and varied 
forms of training that are needed to guide every young person 
toward vocational competency in terms of his interests and 
ability. 

Man does not live by bread alone but by all the emotional 
satisfactions that are inherent in his relationships with his fellows. 
The pursuit of happiness thus can be made synonymous with the 
striving for individual adjustment in group living. It is only as an 
individual experiences the respect and admiration of his asso- 
ciates that he is able to achieve ‘self-confidence, peace, and 
contentment. 3 

Since one’s place in the group is so important a factor of a well- 
adjusted pattern of living, the child, the adolescent, and the adult 
need to know and to do those things that will earn for them the 
security in the good will of others that they so ardently seek. As 
the young person lives and grows during his school experiences, 
he needs to be stimulated through precept and example toward 
the practice of those attitudes and forms of behavior that will 
help him to become an emotionally stable and socially minded 
member of his group. 

In conclusion, all the basic, activity-stimulating needs of dy- 
namic, activity-secking learners become the responsibility of all 
educators on all school levels. Formalized education as typified 
by the modern school may not and should not be the only means 
whereby individual adjustment is achieved. However, to the ex- 
tent that teachers and other school leaders understand the nature 
and needs of learners and sympathetically strive to adapt school 
techniques in terms of their understanding, the schoolroom be- 
comes a potent molder of human character. 


to 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


- What is meant by the phrase “the whole individual"? 


Explain possible reasons for the fact that a child's educational age 
may be lower than his mental age. 


. Which do you think is more important in human development, 


inheritance or environmental influence? Defend your answer. 
Enumerate ten of your present characteristics. For each, indicate 
the extent to which inheritance and environment have been 
responsible for the present stage of its development. 

Compare yourself with another person of the same sex and age. To 
what extent has education caused differences between you? 


. State any ways in which you think the educational program of boys 


and of girls should differ. Give your reasons. 

List the characteristics you possess that are like those of your 
father; your mother. Do the same thing for the differences between 
you and your father and mother. Explain these likenesses and 
differences. 

Think of someone you know who is suffering from a physical 
handicap. What adjustments must be made that you do not need 
to make? How well has he adjusted to his handicap? Tn what ways 
has he been helped to make these adjustments? 

What arguments can you advance for the segregation of the 
mentally superior for educational purposes? 


. As a result of your school experiences, discuss the possible adjust- 


ment difficulties of a boy or a girl who is about three years younger 
than the majority of his classmates. 

Discuss the adjustment difficulties of slow learners. 

How valid is the intelligence quotient as an indication of an 
individual’s ability to master learning material? 

Of what value is good emotional adjustment to a person in his 
school learning activities? 

How well are you satisfied with your own adjustment to the drives 
or urges that have motivated your,conduct since childhood? 
Discuss the responsibility of education in meeting human needs. 
Recall some of the things that you collected as an elementary school 
child. ‘Why did you collect them? What has happened to them? 


. Study a child of your acquaintance who is between the ages of two 


and six, Note the extent to which this child gives évidence of the 
characteristics discussed in the chapter. 

Why is adolescence referred to as a period of conflict? List some of 
the conflicts that are tvidenced by teen agers of your acquaintatice. ` 
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19. List any difficulties of social adjustment that you may have cx- 
perienced as an adolescent. What did you do about them? 

20. To what extent do adolescent vocational interests tend to bc 
permanent? When did you decide to enter the teaching profession? 
Why? 

21. To what extent is an adult’s behavior influenced by his cari: 
childhood experiences? 


22. Which age learner do you think you would most enjoy teaching? 


Why? 
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CHAPTER VII 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SELECTION 


For those young men and women who are fitted by tempera- 
ment to work with and for other people, an excellent opportunity 
for service is offered in the teaching profession. Guiding the edu- 
cational development of learners of any age is both a privilege 
and a responsibility. There are few communities in which the 
teacher is not accepted as a leader to be followed and a mode! to 
be imitated. However, the degree of respect accorded to teachers 
as a group depends on the extent to which the individual teach- 
ers, through their classroom and community relationships, are 
able to earn community approval. 

The decision to enter the teaching profession should not be 
made without giving serious thought to questions such as ihe 
following: 


What personal qualities are basic to success in teaching? To what 
extent do I possess these qualities? = 

What is included in an educational program for teacher preparation? 

How much of this program should consist of broad, cultural back- 
ground? What special training is needed? 

What are the bases of teacher certification and selection? 

Should teacher education tezminate with the completion of pre- 
service preparation? 


The aspirant for a place in the teaching profession should re- 
ceive sincere and understanding guidance either before or shortly 
after he begins his training. In this way he can be helped to 
evaluate the demands of the profession and his own fitness for. 
participation in it. It is only through such an evaluation, con- 
ducted honestly and objectively, thatea prospective teacher is 
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enabled to decide with any degree of certainty whether upon 
the completion of an adequate course of training he can hope to 
achieve success and satisfaction in his chosen vocation. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHER TRAINEES 


Attitude toward teaching as a career. To the layman, 
teaching as a vocation may seem to offer many advantages, such 
as a relatively short working day and week, long vacations, fair 
salary (especially in large cities), and a generally sheltered ex- 
istence. It is this attitude that has given rise to the much quoted 
quip, “He who can, does; he who cannot, teaches." Too often a 
young person, especially a girl, is encouraged to become a 
teacher because teaching is considered to be a "refined" and 
socially acceptable profession. What young people and their 
parents do not always understand is the fact that teaching is a 
strenuous activity which demands a degree of emotional control 
and an understanding of human nature that cannot be appre- 
ciated unless one actually participates in the teaching-learning 
situation, 

Book mastery of psychological principles of learning, tech- 
niques, and methods of teaching and of school and classroom 
organization can be achieved by an intelligent and scholarly 
student, but the practical application of the content of teacher 
education is a different matter. One need not subscribe to the 
truth of the statement that teachers are born and not made to 
recognize the fact thát too many young people who have been 
brilliant students fail miserably as teachers. 

Requirements for teacher training. Acceptance for entrance 
into the majority of teacher-training institutions is based upon 
two factors: (1) an expressed interest on the part of the candidate 
in teaching as a profession, and (2) demonstrated ability to 
master the material of instruction. "Unfortunately, many intelli- 
gent young people who sincerely believe that they are interested 
in teaching and who are able to meet the scholastic requirements 
discover, when they are faced with an actual classroom situation, 
that they lack personality traits that are fundamental to teaching 
success, 

* To continue to train an individual who is likely to be ineffec- 
tual and unhappy as a teacher i$ a great waste of the trainee’s 
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time and energy and is unfair to the pupils who may be the vic- 
tims of the teacher's ineffectiveness and maladjustment. Although 
future teaching success cannot be measured with certainty before 
professional training begins, some screening of candidates is 
possible. Such screening already has been begun in teacher- 
training institutions and is becoming an increasing function of the 
guidance program of such schools. Certain personal characteris- 
tics the possession of which is essential for teaching success are 
easily measured and can be set up as requirements for entrance 
into teacher training. Other traits may seem todefy measurement. 

Good health and freedom from physical handicap are prime 
requirements. An organic difficulty, inadequate vision or hear- 
ing, or a crippled condition bars a young person from teacher 
training in most institutions, Height is a factor that also is given 
consideration. A person may be fitted by temperament and train- 
ing for teaching but be of a stature that militates against his 
success with pupils. A woman teacher whose height is below 58 
inches might have difficulty in controlling a boy whose height is 
six feet or more. Certain school systems set minimum height 
requirements for different types of teaching. Anyone who wishes 
to train for a teaching position in one of these school systems 
should familiarize himself with the height requirements. 

The quality of voice, the diction, and the use of the English 
language are significant as teaching success fáctors. Unless voice 
and speech lacks can be corrected through the training course, 
the candidate exhibiting such lacks should be barred from 
teaching. 

Reference was made earlier to the fact that a necessary require- 
ment for teaching is a degree of mental ability sufficient to earn 
. Success in the mastery of book material. In order to complete 

successfully the training course, a candidate needs to possess 
mental ability that is better than average. However, increase in 
teaching success may not be in direct ratio to increase in the I.Q., 
especially on the lower school levels. Too often an .unusually 
brilliant teacher appears to be unable to recognize the learning 
difficulties of pupils whose mental ability is considerably less than 
his own. However, the difficulty is not primarily that of too 
superior mentality but rather that of a lack of other fundamental 
teacher qualities. 
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Screening for personality traits. It cannot be denied that 
good health, freedom from physical handicap, pleasing voice; 
good diction and correct use of English, and above-average men- 
tal ability are essential teacher characteristics. To these must be 
added a thorough understanding of child or adolescent psychol- 
ogy, a complete mastery of the subject matter to be taught, and 
skill in the utilization of specific techniques and methods of 
teaching. 

The candidate for teacher training should possess other more 
subtle personality traits that are important although they are 
difficult to measure. It is the possession of these traits that causes 
the teacher to be the kind of person whom young people respect 
and admire, and that enables him to become a successful stimu- 
lator of the learning process. 

What are these personality traits? Emotional stability is of pre- 
eminent importance. Teaching, like any other vocation in which 
one works with human beings rather than with things, is a fertile 
field for personality clashes. In the classroom a teacher is con- 
fronted with the problem of directing the activities of young 
people among whom there may be pupils who are uninterested 
in or unable to m.et academic standards. Some of these young- 
sters themselves may evidence emotional maladjustment as a 
result of health, home, or other difficulties. 

A teacher is faced also by the task of adapting his own ideas 
and interests to those of his school superiors or his fellow teachers. 
The unduly sensitive person, the person who is given to temper 
tantrums, or the person who displays fear of and consequent 
retreat from decision-demanding situations is likely to find teach- 
ing an intolerable field of vocational activity. 

A teacher needs to be thoroughly controlled emotionally, 


.calm, objective, and decisive but tactful in his relations with his, 


pupils and co-workers. He also should exhibit in his behavior a 
love for children and young people and an interest in and enthu- 
siasm for teaching. 

The teacher’s own ideas of conduct and his ethical standards 
must be above suspicion. He must /ive the attitudes of honest and 
moral behavior that he is attempting to encourage in his pupils, 
In very truth, what a te&cher does speaks so loudly that it is 
difficult to hear what he says. As adults look back to their school 
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days, they often discover that they remember little of the subject 
matter taught them by their former teachers but retain vivid 
impressions of the influence upon themselves of the attitude and 
behavior examples of these teachers. 

Many studies have been made for the purpose of determining 
what personality traits are essential to the achievement of success 
as a teacher. In general, such studies have been based upon the 
opinions of pupils, teachers, and administrators. It is difficult to 
separate certain particular traits or qualities from an individual's 
total of personality traits and to label these as most nearly related 
to his possible success or lack of success as a teacher. Any at- 
tempt at measurement of such traits is, of necessity, subjective 
and reflects the personality attitudes not only of the person being 
rated but also of the rater. Hence there can be much criticism 
of any list of desirable qualities that is obtained from the ad minis- 
tration of questionnaires. 

A comparison of the results of opinion questionnaires devised 
for evaluating or ranking teacher qualities indicates, however, 
that there appears to be general agreement among students, 
teachers, and supervisors concerning the significance of certain 
traits as evidenced in the day-by-day behavior of a teacher. There 
seems to be a definite relationship between the possession of these 
Characteristics and success in teaching. Among such desirable 
teacher traits can be included the following: 


Interest in pupils Adaptability and consideration for others 
Ability to motivate learning Cheerfulness and enthusiasm 
Stimulation of thought Breadth of interest 


Sympathy Good judgment 
Sincerity and a sense of Self control 
justice s 


1For detailed information concerning studies of teacher traits, consult ther 

following: 

A. S. Barr, “The Measurement and Prediction of Teacher Efficiepcy: A Summary 
of Investigations,” in Journal of Experimental Education, XV, No. 4, June, 1948. 

L. D. Crow, “Evaluation and Teacher Education" in School and Society, 77, May, 
1953, pp. 276-278. 

L. D. Crow and Alice Crow, Mental Hygiene, 2d edition, pp. 228-246. McGraw- 
Hil! Book Company, New York, 1951. E | 

A. F. Dodge, *What are the Personality Traits of the Successful Teacher,” in 

o Journal of Applied Psychology, 27, August, 1945. pp. 325-335. 
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It may be noted that these success-determining qualities are 
outgoing and are closely linked to an attitude of service to others 
rather than to concern with one’s personal well-being. 

For those who question the reliability of the opinion method of 
discovering desirable personality qualities of teachers, another 
technique is needed. If it were possible to assemble thousands of 
phonograph records of teachers actually at work with their classes 
and then to compare such recorded behavior, teacher by teacher, 
with other measures of teacher proficiency, a more Gbjective result 
might be achieved. Some definite relationships might be found to 
exist between overt behavior expressions of personality traits and 
demonstrated teaching success. Small beginnings in the utiliza- 
tion of this technique have already been made, as it has been 
used to measure voice quality of teachers and comparative 
extent of pupil-teacher participation in a recitation. However, 
until such objective measuring techniques can be made practica- 
ble, evaluation of teacher traits will remain one of subjective 
judgment, with emphasis on the extent to which many different 
judges may appear to agree in their evaluation of specified traits. 

Screening a continuous process. It would be unwise to 
recommend the debarring from teacher training of every candi- 
date who evidences immaturity of development in any one or 
more of the personality traits discussed above. One of the func- 
tions of a teacher-training course is to educate the individual in 
attitude and personal behavior as well as in the mastery of sub- 
ject matter. During his four or more years of teacher training, a 
young person can be helped to miake many desirable adjustments 
in his personal relations with other people. 

It is only when certain definite characteristics of maladjust- 
ment appear to defy correction that a young person should be 
discouraged from continuing his preparation for teaching. The 
discovery of such undesirable traits should be the combined re- 
sponsibility of the student's advisers both in the high school from 
Which he i$ graduated and in the school in which he desires to 
receive his training. Many colleges and teacher-training institu- 
tions require the graduating high school to furnish an evaluation 
of a candidate’s personal strengths and weaknesses, his attitude 
toward authority, his degree of school leadership, his services agd 
other participation in student activities, and any other significant 
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data that will help the college advisers to judge the fitness of the 
candidate for entrance into the teaching field. 

The final acceptance or rejection is made in terms of the ex- — 
perience and good judgment of the counselors of the receiving 
school. This is a tremendous responsibility, since personal quali- ^ 
ties defy the objective, delimiting kind of measurement that can 
be applied with a fair degree of exactitude to the determination of — 
degree of knowledge or of power in scholastic achievement. For 
this reason, many teacher-training institutions limit their screen- 
ing techniques to such characteristics as observable physical 
constitution and demonstrable mental ability until the individual 
has entered upon his training. They hope that they may be able 
to encourage their students to develop, as a part of the training 
program, those other personality traits that are conducive to 
teaching success. 

Encouragement of personality improvement. Whether the 
initial screening of candidates for teacher training is broad or 
limited in scope, it is the duty of the teaching and counseling 
personnel of the school to continue this screening process as the 
student works and lives among them. If at any stage of his train- 
ing a young person displays attitudes or behavior that would. 
militate against teaching success, he should be apprised of this 
fact and either advised to discontinue his training or encouraged 
to co-operate with his counselors in making the desired changes ' 
in his personality. If those who are engaged in teacher training 
recognize their responsibility for producing well-adjusted and 
personally fit beginning teachers who have the capacity to grow 
on the job, many of the existing problems of teacher maladjust- 
ment may be avoided. l 

Value of a code of ethics. Teacher trainers and. teacher 
trainees are being helped in their co-operative attempts at the 
production of a well-adjusted teaching personnel by the fact that 
teaching, has gained professional status. The purpose that a - 
teacher serves, the ideals that he maintains, the training that he 
undergoes, and the service that he renders—all are ‘characteris- 
tics of a professional attitude. 

A member of a profession recognizes the fact that the welfare - 
of those whom he serves should be his first responsibility. The 
physician, if necessary, must serve without fee. If he is available, 
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he must administer to the sick and injured in any emergency. 
Likewise, a teacher has a responsibility to his pupils, his co-work- 
ers, and the members of the community in which he serves. 
In the past, teaching differed from other professions such as 
law and medicine in that there was extant no accepted code of 
.ethics governing the teacher's conduct, similar to those in the 
long-established professions. However, in 1929 the National Edu- 
cation Association adopted a code of ethics and thereby extended 
recognition to teaching as a profession instituted for and main- 
tained in the service of others. The specific recommendations 
that appear in a recently revised form of this code are worthy of 
attentive reading and conscious practice on the part of all persons 
who assume the responsibility of guiding the formal education of 
America’s young learners.* 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Education is a state function. The preparation of teachers 
therefore varies with the state and with the requirements set by 
the state for teacher certification. Our present highly organized 
and complex society demands well-trained and well-equipped 
teachers as well as teachers who are temperamentally fitted to | 
guide and direct the learning of young people. 

In common with other fields of occupational activity in which 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes may need to be improved with 
changing job requirements, a teacher’s preparation cannot be 
completed entirely before his entrance into active professional 
participation. Teaching is not static; it must be adapted to pro- 
gressing educational needs and philosophy. Hence, if a teacher is 
to continue to teach successfully, he must grow with and in his 
work through continued study. Consequently, teacher prepara- 
tion is discussed in this chapter first as pre-service teacher educa- 
tion and, second, as in-service teacher etlucation. 

Pre-service teacher education. In colonial days, the need of 
teacher preparation was not recognized, especially for the teach- 
ing of the three R’s. Gradually, however, it became apparent 
that a teacher required more than a smattering of subject matter 
if he were to control children and guide their learning. As a 
result, scattered and informal attempts were made to give some 


! See Appendix, pp. 544-547, for the code. 
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training to teachers. During the eighteenth century, these efforts 
at teacher training were undertaken by private academies. It was 
not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that any public 
interest in such training was shown. Even so, the first normal 
school was started in Concord, Vermont, in 1823 by Samuel R. 
Hall under private direction. In 1839 the first state normal 
school was established at Lexington, Massachusetts. At least 
one year of study in this school was required for a person to 
qualify as a teacher in Massachusetts. Mr. Cyrus Peirce, a 
teacher of many years of experience, was appointed to take 
charge of the school, and during the first year of the school’s 
existence he was the sole teacher of a student body that num- 
bered about forty. 

Up to 1844 the training of teachers in New York State was 
given in private academies. After a long struggle, the state began 
to assume responsibility for the training of its teachers and estab- 
lished at Albany a normal school that now is known as Albany 
State Teachers College. 

These normal schools were established to train elementary 
school teachers. At first the training course included one year of 
preparation beyond the high school level. Later a two-year 


course and then a three-year course was required in some states. 


Finally a full four-year course was instituted, and the teacher- 
training institution no longer was called a normal school but 
became a teachers’ college. The pace was set by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, established in 1887 as a degree- 
granting professional school for the preparation of teachers. This 
school has earned a national and an international reputation 
for the training of teachers for all school lévels. Its graduates have 
been and are among the foremost educational leaders, not only 
of the United States but of other parts of the world as well. 

For many years teachers’ colleges offered a four-year course. 
However, students who wished to prepare themselves. for 
teaching on the elementary school level could meet state require- 
ments through the completion of a two-year training curriculum. 
Gradually many states upstepped their training requirements for 
elementary school teaching to three and even four years of prèpa- 
ration, They maintained these standards until 1941, when the 
war and resulting teacher shortages forced the teachers’ colleges 
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to lower their training standards. In New York and California, 
however, a full four-year training program has continued to be 
required by law as the minimum for certification to teach in the 
elementary schools of the state, and five years of training as a 
minimum preparation for secondary school teaching. 

The first education department established in a liberal arts 
college was introduced at New York University in 1832. From 
that meager beginning, departments of education have con- 
tinued to be established in most of the colleges and universities 
of the United States. A widespread interest in secondary educa- 
tion began to show itself at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and these departments of education have expanded 
tremendously as they have attempted to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing responsibility of preparing men and women for teaching in 
secondary schools. 

Kind and extent of training required. Certain principles of teacher 
education are accepted as basic by leaders in this field. The most 
important of these principles, as formulated by the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, are presented below.! 


1. It is the responsibility of the state to establish standards for the 
preparation of its public school teachers, to insure an adequate 
supply of teachers meeting those standards, and to protect its 
standards and the services rendered by the teachers by maintaining 
a balance between the supply of teachers and the demand for 
teachers. This control should be exercised primarily by means of 
certification and the enforcement of adequate regulations of state 
departments of education. i 

2. The importance of the work of the teacher, particularly in a 
democracy, justifies securing the strongest recruits possible for the 
teachers’ curriculums. 

3. The preparation of teachers and other educational workers should 
be determined by the demands which will be made upon them in 
the different types of positions and not be arbitrarily or tradition- 
ally set requirements for majors or minors. 


` 4, In order to assume their appropriate positions of leadership in 


the communities in which they work, teachers should have suffi- 
. ‘cient general education to compare favorably with that of members 
1 The following section is adapted from E. S. Evenden, National Survey of the 


Education of Teachers, United Stntes Office of Education Bulletin, No. 10, pp. 248- 
246. Washington, D. C., 1933. 
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of the “learned professions” and with that of the better educate 
citizens of representative communities. 

Teachers should have the distinctly professional knowledge and 
skills required in the type of position for which they are preparing. 


- In order to protect the learners from the effects of inexperienced 


teaching, all initial practice teaching should be closely supervised. 


- The concept of a “safety minimum” of teaching skill at graduation 


implies: (a) a period of probation after graduation, during which 
the prospective teacher demonstrates his ability to add to his 
teaching skills; (b) a program of in-service education which will 
stimulate teachers to continue professional development. 

Aside from having the necessary knowledge and skills, a teacher 
should possess those traits of personality which are usually found 
among the better teachers and which are associated with leaders 
in any representative community. 

Education should be recognized as one of the major forces responsi- 
ble for social, political, and economic stability and betterment. 


. Pre-service curriculums for teachers should be largely prescribed— 


the prescription differing in terms of the positions for which the 
prospective teachers are preparing. 

Courses in curriculums for teachers, whenever the number of 
students makes it possible, should be "differentiated" for the 
larger school divisions; that is, teachers preparing for the ele- 
mentary schools and those preparing for the high schools should 
have separate courses in the various subjects. 

Institutions offering curriculums for teachers should be approved 
for and restricted to the Preparation of teachers for only those 
types of positions for which the institutions are satisfactorily 
equipped in staff, library, and other facilities, 

The American ideal of equality of educational opportunity is 
directly related to the Preparation of teachers, and all programs 
~ State or national—to equalize educational opportunities should 
include as one of the most important factors the education of the 
teachers. 

Institutions offering work on the graduate level for teachers should 
adapt the courses and the requirements for graduate degrees to 
the needs of teachers in the yarious types of positions. o 


- The faculty of any institution, the graduates of which are recog- 


nized for certification as teachers, should be pervaded by a high 
degree of contagious enthusiasm for teaching and a sincere interest 
in the students as prospective teachers, à 

The teacher plays so important a part jn the work of the public 
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schools, and so many factors which require years to develop are 
involved in the increasing efficiency of institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, that the education of teachers should be classed 
as one of those essential forms of public service which should be 
maintained regardless of economic changes. 


These principles embody the philosophy that is influencing 
the construction of present-day curriculums for teacher-training 
colleges and for education departments of liberal arts colleges. 
Among college faculties there still can be found members who 
argue for a straight liberal arts program for future high school 
teachers to the exclusion of any courses in professionalized subject 
matter. These educators believe that mastery of a subject to be 
taught is all-important. They seem to be unaware of the fact 
that a teacher is teaching children through the medium of his subject 
matter. 

Nevertheless, in spite of some opposition, educational theory 
and practice have gone forward steadily and have become a vital 
part of the training program for all teachers. In every state there 
have been established certain minimum course requirements 
that serve as the bases of teacher preparation and certification. 
A comparative study of these state requirements would be 
interesting and profitable. In this discussion the presentation 
of the requirements of a single state is all that can be attempted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Requirements for College Certificate in the Elementary Field 


I. A. The provisional college certificate may be issued to an applicant 
who has completed an approved four-year college curriculum in 
the elementary field including courses in education distributed 


as follows: 
1. Introduction to Teaching - 3 semester hours 
2. Educational Psychology . 3 semester hours 


3. Thirty semester hours of approved courses in the field of 
elementary education including 6 to 12 semester hours of 
elémentary student teaching. 

B. The elementary courses required under *3" (to be selected 
from the following suggested approved list of equivalent courses). 
Teaching of Reading Child Psychology 
Teaching of Arithmetic Elementary School Methods 
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*Art in the Elementary School The Elementary School Cur- 
* Music in the Elementary School riculum 
*Health or Physical Education Teaching of Geography 
in the Elementary School Teaching of Elementary So- 
Teaching of Elementary School ^ cial Studies 


Science Civic Education 
Educational Measurements for Teaching of English 
Elementary Teachers Speech Correction 
Principles of Elementary Edu- Children's Literature and 
cation Story Telling 


IL. Thirty semester hours of approved courses in the field of elemen- 
tary education including 6 to 12 semester hours of elementary * 
student teaching shall be required to extend a secondary provisional’ 
college certificate to include the elementary field. 


VLA 


Kindergarten-Primary certificate entitles the holder to teach in 


Kindergarten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Elementary certification includes grades 1 and 6 in a 6-3-3 or- 
ganization and grades 1 and 8 in an 8-4 organization. 


Certification of Secondary School Teachers of Academic Subjects 
I. A. The provisional college certificate requires the completion of 


B. 


» 
* Required. 


an approved four-year teacher-education curriculum and a 
baccalaureate degree in an accredited college or university. 
Professional education (This certificate is based on the com- 
pletion of 18 semester hours of approved professional courses 
distributed as follows) 
1. Introduction to Education (orientation and survey) 3 
2. Educational Psychology 3 
3. Student Teaching: 180 clock hours of actual teaching 
under approved supervision 


4. Electives in Secondary Education 6 
(to be selected from the following or equivalent courses) 
Secondary Education Philosophy of Education 
Principles of Teaching Educational and Vocational 
Techniques of Teaching Guidance 
Educational Administration Extracurricular Activities 
Educational Sociology Principles of Secondary Edu- 
History of Education cation 


Educational Measurements Secondary School Curriculum 
Visual Aids and Sensory The Junior High School 
Techniques : " 
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C. Subject matter specialization 18 
1. English, Mathematics, any foreign language, 
Geography, History 18 each 
2. Social studies 18 
(distributed as follows) 
a. History ; 9 
b. Social science 9 
(including not less than 3 each in Sociology, 
Economics, and Political Science) 
3. Science 18 
a. Biological science (including 6 each in 
Botany and Zoology, and 6 in either field 
or in related fields) 
b. Physical science (including 6 each in Physics 
and Chemistry, and 6 in either field or in 
related fields) . 
c. Science (including 9 in the physical sciences, 
3 each in Chemistry and Physics, and 9 in 
the biological sciences) 
d. General science 
(1) 18 in any or all of the sciences, or 
(2) Certification for any of the specialized 
sciences 
Note: *Subsequent to September 1, 1944, all certificates issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, shall, in addition to the present regulations, re- 
quire a basic course in the history of the United States and Pennsyl- 
vania.” (This was waived in 1956.) 


In the past, the curriculum for thé training of elementary 
school teachers consisted largely, if not entirely, of professional- 
ized subject matter. Today it is considered desirable that every 
teacher. (regardless of school level) possess a basic cultural 
background. As a result, the curriculums of teachers’ colleges 
include broad academic offerings. i 

"The American Association of Teachers Colleges requires that 
a minimutn of 90 clock hours of student teaching be included in 
the trainee's program. Moreover, many college alumni and 
college seniors enrolled in a course in student teaching stress 
the fact that student teaching is one of the most valuable phases 
of their training. This attitude upon the part of graduates and 
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students is not caused wholly by the fact that student teaching 
is the culminating course of their professional program. They 
realize that through this course, coupled with observation, they 
are enabled to apply in a practical teaching situation the methods 
and techniques that they have studied as theory and that 
otherwise might have been no more than mere words to them. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of a curriculum that might 
be recommended for cach teacher-training level from the nursery 
school through the college. The trend is away from the mastery 
of narrow subject matter as such toward the thorough under- 
standing of subject matter presented in larger units or areas, and 
toward greater integration of theory courses with actual ob- 
servation and practice teaching. The program in operation at 
Queens College in New York City is recommended for study, 
as exemplifying modern trends in teacher preparation. 

In-service teacher education. (1) Purpose. In-service train- 
ing—continued study, after teaching has begun, in a college, 
a university, or a teacher institute—may be stimulated in one of 
several ways. Many teachers themselves recognize the value of 
further education. They may wish to improve their knowledge 
or skill in the field of their present teaching; they may be inter- 
ested in keeping up with new educational philosophy or prac- 
tice; or they may desire to prepare themselves for entrance into 
a school field other than the one in which they now are working. 

Some teachers who have been issued temporary teaching 
certificates are required to take further courses in order to 
qualify for a regular license. Others are encouraged to go to a 
college or a university after school hours or during the summer 
so that they may earn the salary increment that can be received 
only if the teacher gives evidence of extra study. Still other 
teachers attend in-service courses simply because their princi- 
pal or superintendent tells them to do so. At one time such a 
request carried great weight in those school communities in 
which there were no tenure laws. 

(2) Means, Gradually, as the need for and interest in such in- 
service training became apparent, various techniques for giving 
such courses were utilized. Colleges and universities expanded 
their educational offerings, and teacher institutes came into 
being. However, in the early days of in-service education, 
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teachers taking these courses did not receivé benefits com- 
mensurate with the time, energy, and money invested. Too often 
a teacher would enroll in a college or other institution for the 
sole purpose of taking a course or two, either because to do so 
was considered advisable or because a course requirement had 
to be met. Little if any guidance in course selection was made 
available to the teacher. Either he himself selected a course that 
sounded interesting or he was herded by the college registrar or 
the latter’s assistants into a course that needed more students. 

At present most institutions of higher learning have developed 
well-planned and well-organized course sequences aimed at 
meeting the particular needs of any teacher who wishes to 
engage in in-service study. More than that, school men thetn- 
selves and college advisers are giving definite attention to the 
specific needs and interests of teachers and are guiding the 
latter toward the selection of programs of study that will be of 
benefit to them. In many of the larger cities, teachers are able 
to continue their in-service study in the evening or on Saturday, 
as well as during the summer. As a result, teachers in or near 
cities have been stimulated toward the earning of higher degrees. 

Other in-service opportunities are made possible through the 
operation of university extension departments. During the 
school year, members of the regular staff of a university give 
their services in school centers that may be many miles distant 
from the university itself. This procedure makes it possible for 
teachers near these centers to continue their education without 
devoting too much time and energy to travel to and from the 
university. A definite program of home study and correspond- 
ence courses has begun. Such programs are likely to increase 
as they receive more and more official recognition. One value 
of these extension and correspondence courses lies in the fact 
that general college credit is granted fof the successful completion 
of a limited number of them. However, any courses taken outside 
the college or university may have disadvantages. 

Extension courses may be less effective than are campus 
courses. Especially is this true if library facilities are inadequate 
in extension centers and if the instructors of such courses are less 
well trained or experienced than are the regular faculty members 
of the university. Also, cdurses may be requested or offered as” 
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off-campus courses that are relatively superficial or that do not 
fit into regular campus offerings. These disadvantages are being 
met in part (1) by an increase in the number of regular staff 
members teaching extension courses, (2) by arrangements for 
traveling libraries, and (3) by the limiting of off-campus courses 
to those that have practical value and in which good scholastic 
and professional standards are maintained. 

New York City project. In New York City the earning of annual 
salary increments is based partly upon the successful completion 
of yearly in-service courses. The Board of Education has recog- 
nized that (1) the completion of such required in-service courses 
might impose a financial burden upon their teachers; (2) it 
might be desirable to have some of the specific courses in methods 
and techniques of teaching taught by experienced and qualified 
members of its own faculties; (3) teachers should be given an 
opportunity to study in fields not directly related to their indi- 
vidual teaching but aimed at the enrichment of their cultural 
background. The New York City Board of Education therefore 
has assumed the responsibility, as a part of its supervisory 


. program, of offering a long list of courses without cost to the 


teacher. These courses are given as a voluntary service by school 
people who, for the most part, hold supervisory positions in 
their schools. Y 

During the early years of this project, many young teachers 
tended to elect those courses that were least related to their field 
of teaching. Their attitude seemed to be that, since a yearly 
course is required, they would get as much fun out of it as 
possible. Hence those courses that were aimed at the enrichment 
of cultural background became most popular. The school 
administrators eventually realized the effect of such teacher 
selection of courses upon their in-service program, and they 
expanded their professional course offerings. For 1959-60 this 
program of in-service training included more than 500 courses 
covering many professional areas and some cultural ones. Al- 
though many of them meet course requirements ‘for specific 
licenses, relatively few are accepted for college credit. 

Basic principles of teacher preparation. Teacher education 
is a continuous process, and leaders in the field are becoming 
increasingly aware of this fact. The extent to which formal 
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education can maintain its position as a significant factor of 
American progress is dependent in large measure upon the 
completeness of functional programs of teacher education. The 
establishment of such programs should rest upon the formulation 
and administration of certain basic principles, included among 
which are the following: 


1. As effective screening as possible of candidates for teacher prepara- 
tion. 

2. A thorough cultural and professional pre-service education, includ- 
ing adequate provision for observation and practice teaching. 

3. ^ continued screening of teachers on the job in order to insure the 
maintenance of well-adjusted and inspiring teacher leadership. 

4. A well-organized and well-administered. program of in-service 
teacher education in order that teachers (a) may be kept informed 
of changing educational aims and objectives; (b) may be helped 
to improve their teaching techniques; (c) may be enabled to ad- 
vance in the profession; and (d) may be guided toward an under- 
standing of current social, political, and economic trends. 


A profession is respected and honored to the extent that all 
members of that profession exhibit in their relations with the 
community which they serve those qualities of leadership that 
are inherent in professional status. Teaching rapidly is gaining 
a place among the respected professions, hence it is imperative 
that all members of all teaching staffs demonstrate consistently 
their fitness to meet and to maintain the standards of effective 
and inspirational leadership. It is the function of every state, 
with the aid of the federal government, to procure and to train 
thoroughly only those young men and women who give promise 
of becoming and of continuing to be leaders of educational 
progress in America. 4 

The kind of person that a teacher is has a tremendous influence 
upon the attitudes and behavior of young people. Anyone who 
is looking forward to entering the teaching profession should 
strive to develop those qualities and techniques that will ensure 
his effectiveness as a teacher. The rating scale on pages 178-179 
will help you to discover your strengths and your weaknesses. 
Plan a program of self-improvement for any trait in which your 
rating falls below 4. 
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A RATNOG SCALE FOR TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINEES 
Directions for Using the Scale: The 60 items listed represent desirable teacher characteristics. If you are a teacher, 
rate yourself on all the traits. If you are.a teacher trainee, you may omit the traits that are italicized. Indicate the 
extent to which you honestly believe you possess each trait by putting a check mark in the proper column. Then ask 
another person to rate you, and compare the results. 


SLT 


Ability to develop * aelf-contr. 
iy fo maintain pupil treat 
measure pupi 
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Desire for self-improvement 
Effectiveness in use of English 
Effectiveness in use of voice 

| Enthusiasm 

| Forcefuincss 
Friendliness 


Good health 

Good judgment 

Helpfulness 

Honesty 

Industriousness 

Interest in community affairs 
Interest in people 

Interest in personal appearance 
Interest in teaching ss a profession 
Interest '^ working with pupils 
Kindlin 


less 
Knowledge of subject matter 
Knowledge of students’ names 
Leadership bility 


Teaching kil 
Understanding of the learner 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent should teh school graduates be encouraged y 
enter the teaching profession? 

2. Suggest criteria for the selection of teacher trainees. 

3. Present what you consider to be the minimum preparation for i 
individuals who enter the teaching profession. 

4. What, in your opinion, are the most important features of the 
teacher-training program that you are pursuing? What suggestions 
can you offer for its improvement? 

5. What recommendations can you offer to attract more able persons” 
to the teaching profession? 

6. Account for opposition to the professional training of teachers. 

7. What personal qualities should a good teacher possess? How can 
these be developed? 

8. What is the value of a code of ethics to the teaching profession? 

9. What entrance requirements should institutions of higher learning 
set for persons who plan to teach? Under what conditions cam 
requirements be increased? 

10. What differences, if any, should there be in the training of de 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school teachers, respectively? 

11. Critically evaluate the underlying principles of teacher education 
presented in this chapter. 

12. Justify, from your own experience, the value of continued screen- 
ing of teachers on the job. 

13. To what extent should the federal government assist in the pro- 
vision of teacher education? 

14. What kind of in-service training should be required of teachi ] 

15. List the courses that you would consider valuable toward in-servi 
training in your field. 


——— a—T— 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TEACHER PLACEMENT AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN TEACHING 


The principle of occupational supply and demand operates — 
in the teaching profession as in all other vocational fields, The 


„ease or difficulty of procuring desirable employment as a tcacher 


is closely associated with social and economic conditions such - 
as: (1) increase or decrease of pupil population; (2) geographic © 
shift of pupil population; (3) educational needs of a community 
or of an era; (4) disparities among communities in their ability 
to finance education adequately. Whatever factors may affect 
teaching opportunities, teacher placement is effected through 
the application of certain Principles of certification and selection 


that vary with communities, 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


It is difficult to discuss teacher Certification apart from teacher 
Preparation, since the latter usually is planned and organized 
on the basis of certification requirements, Consequently, much 
that has been said in the previous chapter applies to the licensing 
or certification of teachers. However, such matters as certificat- 
ing authorities, methods and kinds of certification, and person- 
ality requirements for certification (apart from training) can 
be considered separately. 

Certification authorities, The authority to license or certifi- 
cate an individual to teach lies in the state, but the state has the 


or shared with certain local units such as a county, a city, or 
independent districts. 

There has been wide acceptance of the principle that a city 
may upstep its requirements for a teacher’s license but must 
meet the minimum requirements as specified by the state. Oc- 
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casionally, however, difficulty arises when this authority is 
granted to a city or a local district. The state may certificate a 
person to teach but the city may deny that person a license to 
teach there. For example, in New York City, teachers receive 
licenses issued by the municipal Board of Education if they pass 
examinations administered by the city Board of Examiners. 

A man who had been trained by and had received a diploma 
from a state teachers’ college authorizing him to teach sheet 
metal work for life “in a state-aided day, part-time, or evening 
school class” was denied a license by the New York City authori- 
ties to teach his subject because of his failure to pass the local 
examination, Thereupon the man appealed his case to the State 
Commissioner of Education. The Commissioner, in deciding the 
case, said in part: “If the appellant wishes to be employed in the 
city of New York, he will need, as a condition precedent, to 
pass the examination prepared by the Board of Examiners and 
secure proper placement upon an eligible list, after meeting such 
qualifications as are prescribed for the position which he seeks.” 

Methods of certification. The practice of granting licenses 
based upon the passing of written examinations has been giving 
way to the issuing by the licensing authority of a certificate 
based upon years of study and college credentials. If the latter 
method of certification is followed, there is great need to examine 
carefully the program that the trainee has pursued, so that the 
certificating authority may be assured that the candidate is 
adequately prepared to undertake teaching on the level of his 
certificate. New York State has developed a practice of issuing a 
Certificate of Eligibility to anyone who has completed success- 
fully the courses that are required by the state. If and when 
the individual secures a position to teach in the state, he is 
granted the regular certificate upon request through the employ- 
ing superintendent. ° 

There is a difference of opinion concerning the relative value 
of the credit system and the examination system for the granting 
of teachers’ certificates. The question often is raised as to whether 
certification of teachers can be achieved better through the 
medium of an accumulation of college credits or by way of a 
certificate earned by successfully meeting examination require- 
ments. In other words, should the emphasis be placed on 
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amount of preparation or on quality as determined by an 
examination? 

If care is taken in the selection of the persons to be trained, 
best results probably can be achieved by certifying any indi- 
vidual who has studied and mastered certain prescribed courses 
in his teacher preparation, unless or until the examination sys- 
tem can be perfected. There are perhaps certain personal qual- 
ities that have not yet been measured effectively through the exam- 
ination system. When the supply of teachers again exceeds the 
demand, the ideal procedure may prove to be certification 
on the basis of the completion of prescribed college credits, the 
possession of desirable personality qualities, and the ability to 
pass an appropriate examination. 

* There are still wide differences among the methods employed 
for teacher certification. However, certain desirable trends are 
apparent. Some of these are: 


1. The up-grading of minimum requirements for the certification of 
school personnel. 

2. The requiring of four college years of preparation for beginning 
teachers at all levels, with renewal requirements specifying com- 
pletion of either the fifth year preparation or a portion of it. 

3. The centralization of all certification authority in one state agency, 
usually the state department of education or a comparable agency. 

4. The decrease in the utilization of the examination as a basis of 
qualifying for a teacher’s certificate. 

5. The increase in certain general certification requirements, such as 
citizenship, and the taking of oath of loyalty or allegiance. 

6. The development of reciprocal relationships in teacher certifi- 
cation. 


Kinds of teaching certificates. Teaching certificates can be 
classified as follows: 


Place of validity—state or local 

School level—nursery school, kindergarten, elementary, junior high, 
or senior high, or combinations of them 

"Types of teaching—specific subject or subjects 

Duration—limited or permanent 

Quality—substitute or regular 


! Adapted from A Manual on Boomers is Jor School Personnel in the 
United States. NEA, Washington, D. C., 
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Personal qualities and certification. No matter what the 
method of certification, consideration is given to the personal 
qualities of the candidate. The personality traits emphasized by 
certificating agencies were discussed in the preceding chapter. 

In those school systems in which the examination technique 
is employed, an attempt is made to discover a candidate’s per- 
sonal qualifications by means of an interview. In all cases a 
report is required from the training institution concerning the 
candidate’s demonstrated attitude and behavior. If a candidate 
has had previous teaching experience, a similar report is re- 
quested from his former school supervisor. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


In light of the fact that tenure laws are being passed in an 
increasing number of states, teacher selection is becoming in- 
creasingly important. According to present procedures, the 
final selection of a teacher for an available vacancy is made 
after he has been trained and presumably is ready and equipped 
for teaching. Teacher training itself is a selective process. How- 
ever, unless screening techniques are employed at the beginning 
of or during training, a person who is fundamentally unsuited 
for teaching may complete his training course and later give 
evidence of basic unfitness for teaching. Consequently, teacher 
selection should begin before an individual enters upon his 
professional training. 

As suggested in the previous chapter, pre-training screening 
techniques should be used for the purpose of encouraging young 
persons temperamentally fitted to enter the profession, and 
to discourage others from preparing for this field. It is unfair to 
children, unwise economically, and productive of weak educa- 
tional leadership to permit unqualified young people to waste 
time in training. 

The employing official. Technically, teachers are selected 
and employed by local boards of education or school trustees. 
Practically, teacher selection should be the responsibility of the 
school superintendent or school principal to whom the board 
has delegated the power of selection. Teacher selection requires 
an appreciation of certain definite factors of teaching success 
that are understood best by the professional leaders of the school 
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system. It should be their duty to recommend to the board of 
education the names of individuals to whom contracts should 
be offered. 

Whoever the employing official may be, his aim is to obtain 
the best candidate available for the salary that is being offered. 
Consequently, the experienced superintendent or other em- 
ploying official does not wait until the last minute to fill vacan- 
cies, except in an emergency. Possible vacancies for the fall 
semester usually are known to the superintendent before the end 
. of the preceding March. It is at this time that the filling of such 
vacancies should be started. 

‘Most employing officials prepare their slate of potential 
vacancies for the coming year early in the spring. Their next 
duty is to discover suitable candidates for these vacant positions. 
Various methods for doing this are utilized. The superintendent 
may seek among his teacher acquaintances likely candidates 
who will be free to accept the appointment. He may solicit 
the names of possible candidates from his professional associates. 
He may consult his state’s teacher-training institutions or those 
known to him in other states; or he may use the services of 
reputable commercial teachers’ agencies. He also may give 
consideration to unsolicited teacher applications that he receives. 

The employing official who attempts to obtain well-qualified 
teachers to fill existing vacancies needs to base his final decision 
upon certain criteria of judgment which vary with local con- 
ditions. The experience and the professional standards of the 
employing official also may affect his decisions. However, among 
certain factors that are accepted generally as important bases of © 
teacher selection are included personal characteristics, kind and 
extent of training, amount and kind of previous teaching ex- 
perience, sex, age, marital status, willingness to live in the com- 
munity, reputation among; professional associates, and personal 
prejudices. 

In addition, a written test to determine competency may be 
administered as a selective requirement for teacher placement. 
Examination techniques are used by some large city school 
systems in conjunction with the evaluation of other informative 
data. A significant development of the examination technique 
as an aid in teacher placement is the administration of a national 
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teachers’ examination. by the American Council on Education. 
This examination, given annually at regional centers, is broad 
in scope and includes academic and cultural material and pro- 
fessionalized subject matter, both general and specific. In 
February of each year the examination is administered to 
interested candidates who have applied for it and who have 
paid a stipulated fee to cover administrative costs. The indi- 
vidual results of the examination are made available to employ- 
ing officials of participating schools. The majority of school 
systems, however, select teachers in terms of personality, prepa- 
ration, and experience. 

The candidate. Although every young person who trains for 
teaching expects eventually to secure a teaching position, too 
many candidates do not begin early enough to locate possible 
vacancies. During a period of teacher shortage, this attitude is 
understandable; during a period of teacher oversupply, it is 
unintelligent. An early start is always desirable, since last-minute 
placements, except in cases of emergency, are likely to be less 
desirable than those made far in advance of the beginning date 
of service. 

In those school systems in which placement is made upon the 
basis of rank on an eligible list resulting from the administration 
of a testing program and the evaluation of other personal data, 
it is the candidate's responsibility to prepare for and take the 
'qualifying examination as early as he legally can. Eventual 
placement then depends upon the needs of the school system 
and the candidate's place on the eligible list. 

In communities in which teacher placement is not made from 
eligible lists, teacher vacancies can be located in one or more of 
the following ways: 


1. Application may be made in person or by letter to a school or a 
School system where there is a known wacancy. To apply for a posi- 
tion in which there is an incumbent is unethical. However, it is 
sometimes desirable for a person to inquire of a superintendent or 
other employing official as to the possibility of a vacancy and to place 
his name on file for consideration if such vacancy should occur, 

2. The applicant may enroll in the placement bureau of the college in 

. Which his professional training was obtained. Most institutions of 
higher learning maintain such placement.bureaus for service, 

e À 
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without fee, to their graduates. To the extent that a college place- 
ment bureau is able to make wide contacts with school systems, 
this method of obtaining a teaching position is extremely desirable, 


The training institution knows its students and can recommend 


able young people with the assurance that they are qualified to 
meet the requirements of the jobs for which they apply. 

3. The applicant may register with a reputable commercial teachers! 
agency. The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes 
about sixty of the better known commercial agencies. Information 
concerning these agencies can be secured from the secretary- 
treasurer.! It is advisable to register with a member agency of 
this organization. Upon registration the candidate gives complete 
data concerning his qualifications (training and experience) and 
the type of position in which he is interested. At this timc he also 
pays a small registration fee. As a possible vacancy for which the 
registrant is qualified is brought to the attention of the agency, the 
candidate is informed. If he is interested, he so notifies the agency, 
which thereupon sends a copy of the candidate's record to the 
employing official concerned. In the meantime, the candidate 
himself is expected to apply personally and directly to the employing 
official and to do whatever else is required to obtain the position. 
If the candidate secures the position, he is obligated to pay the 
agency a percentage (usually 5%) of his first year's salary. 


All information concerning possible vacancies that is released’ 
to registrants by agencies is confidential and should not be 
divulged by the latter to any other interested persons. Neither 
should the registrant follow up on his own a lead given to him 
by an agency. Upon registration, he enters into a contract with 
the agency that obligates him to be as fair in his dealings with 
the agency as he expects the agency to be with him. 

A candidate for a teaching position usually must do most if 
not all of the following before he is employed: 


Write a letter of application 

Fill in an application blank 

Participate in a personal interview with the employing official 
Submit a list of names for reference 


* 1 [n 1959 the secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
was Hoyt Armstrong of Rochester, New York. 
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At one time the letter of application was considered very 
important and usually included pertinent data about the appli- 
cant. The writing of such lengthy letters of application is 
giving way to the filling in of application blanks that can be 
obtained from the employing official The majority of these 
forms are so constructed that the following general kinds of data 
can be supplied with a minimum of writing and in organized 
form: s 

1. General personal data—name, address, age, sex, date of birth, 

picture, and so on 

2. Position applied for—kind, salary desired, and so forth 

3, Education—kind and extent, schools attended, special courses 

taken, and the like 

4. Experience—teaching, practice teaching, other experience 

5, References—personal, educational, and experiential 


All data should be accurate and should be given in detail. 
Falsification of any items, such as age, extent of training, or 
kinds of experience, not only is unethical but may cause em- 
barrassment to the candidate. 

A personal interview is of value both to the employing official 
and to the candidate. It gives each an opportunity to “size up” 
the other. In all such interviews the manner of the employing 
official should be businesslike but tactful and friendly. The can- 
didate should arrive at the place of the interview promptly and 
should be attractively and appropriately dressed and groomed. 
He should avoid any expression of overconfidence or of excessive 
timidity. Finally, he should attempt neither to overrate nor to 
underrate his suitability for the vacant position. 

Apart from the information that can be secured from. the 
candidate himself by way of the letter of application, application 
blank, and interview, there is a body of information concerning 
the candidate’s personal characteristics and habitual behavior 
that it is the employer’s right and responsibility to ascertain as 
accurately and as fully as possible. Such information usually 
can be secured best from individuals who are acquainted with 
the candidate, either professionally or socially. Hence letters of 
reference are exceedingly important. A blanket letter addressed 
“To Whom It May Concern,” procured by the candidate and 
presented by him toethe employing official, rarely is of much 
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value, however. A letter written by the person who is doing the 
recommending directly to the employing official is likely to be 
more frank and more detailed than one that is given to the 
individual himself. 

Many employing officials prefer to use reference blanks that 
provide for the inclusion of the data in which they are particu- 
larly interested. Such reference blanks are then submitted to 
those persons whose names have been given as references by the 
candidate. Some school officials require the filling in of such 
blanks by the schools that the candidate attended, regardless of 
whether the schools were included in the candidate’s list of 
references. ; 

The items included on reference blanks usually list those 
characteristics that are considered desirable in teachers. Below 
are given, with their number of frequency, the first twenty items 
that appeared on the reference blanks used in twenty-six cities 
of the United States, as analyzed by Ray Franklin: 


m 


1. Co-operation 22 12. Personality 11 

2. Grade or subject best 13. Evidence of preparation 11 
qualified to teach 19 14. Professional attitude 11 

3. Discipline 19 15. Dates between which the 

4. Instructional skill 19 applicant was under your 

5. General rating * 48 supervision 10 

6. Healthand physical vitality 17 16.*Place of observation 10 

7. Personal appearance 16 17. Loyalty to associates and 

8. Scholarship 15 officials 10 

9. Character 13 18. Influence on pupils 9 

0. Would you employ the ap- 19. Capacity for results 8 
plicant? i 13 20. Sympathetic relations to 

11. Mental or physical defects 12 pupils and parents 8 


In addition to these twenty items, forty items were mentioned 
from seven to two times and twenty-eight were mentioned but 
once. i 

Since the “hiring and firing? of teachers is a form of trading 
in human values, mistakes can be made. Relative success or 
failure in teaching on one school level or in one community 

‘From Ray Franklin, “What Superintendents Ast Applying Teachers,” in 


American School Board Journal for April, 1930. Used by permission of The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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does not necessarily predict a similar experience on another 
school level or in another school community. However, insofar 
as candidates for the teaching profession are screened in terms 
of desirable teacher qualifications, are thoroughly prepared 
academically and professionally, are certified intelligently and 
objectively, and are selected wisely on the basis of fitness for a 
particular job, teacher mortality will decrease materially except 
as teacher turnover results from teacher promotion. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Teacher turnover. Periodic fluctuations in pupil population 
for any given community or educational level is to be expected. 
As the birth rate increases or decreases, so does the school 
population. At one time there may be a greater need for teachers 
on the lower school levels than there is on the upper levels. This 
situation is likely to exist during and directly after a period of 
war. Moreover, as a result of war-time worker shortage, young 
people tend during such periods to leave school for industry as 
soon as they are of legal age to do so. 

During a period of economic depression fewer children may 
be born and more young people of high school age may stay in 
school as a result of the reduction of job opportunities. Conse- 
quently, the need for teachers may be decreased on the lower 
school levels and increased on the upper levels. 

In order to meet such shifts in school population, educational 
leaders need to be forward-looking. They must attempt to 
approximate the teaching needs long enough in advance so that 
young people who are interested in teaching as a profession 
may be assured of placement, and they should guide these 
young people, in terms of their interests and qualifications, 
toward those types or levels of teaching tat will be open to them 
upon the completion of their training. 

Modern educational philosophy is emphasizing the lengthen- ` 
ing of an individual’s period of formal education. No longer is 
the school life of the mass of American citizenry limited to the 
years between six and eighteen. The further extension of nursery 
school and adult education not only affords greater educational 
Opportunities for all who wish to take advantage of them but also ° 
increases teaching opportunities. 
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No matter what the current direction of pupil enrollment may 
be, teaching offers many opportunities to young people who 
are interested in this type of service and who are willing to pre- 
pare themselves adequately for participation in the profession. 
Good teachers are always in demand. Adequate salary schedules, 
tenure possibilities, and pension rights are attracting to the 
profession from year to year more of those who might be termed 
“master teachers." A survey of teachers in a metropolitan area, 
reported by Paul R. Mort, has revealed that “master teachers” 
—those capable of a constructive instead of a negative approach 
to youth behavior—are increasing in number. 

The demand for new teachers proceeds at a relatively even; 
rate as normal world conditions are established. No matter. 
what the conditions may be, those who can become master 
teachers will have a place waiting for them when they have 
finished their period of training. In New York City alone it is 
estimated that for some time to come there will be an annual. 
placement need of seven to eight hundred elementary school 
teachers, for grades one through six. For the country as a whole, 
the estimated need for new teachers, including all school levels, 
is likely to exceed 150,000 annually. 

Opportunities for men teachers versus women -€-—— 
In the United States, teaching has come to be considered a pro- 
fession for women. This is due to the fact that the profession 
has attracted more women than men, mainly for economic. 
reasons, In 1870 women constituted about 59 per cent of the 
teachers in the public schools. This percentage increased steadily 
until, in 1920, it reached the all-time high of 84 per cent. During 
the depression years the number of men who entered the teaching. 
profession increased, and the percentage of women declined to” 
about 79 per cent; in 1959 it was 74.2 per cent. : 

As can be expected, the percentage of women teachers is 
greatest in elementary schools, both public and private. In 
junior and senior high schools the ratio of women to men is 
more nearly equal. Men teachers predominate in colleges and 
universities, but women again take the lead in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 

Many school people regret the fact that the ratio of men and 
. women teachers is not more even on all levels of teaching. There: 
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is much to be gained by growing boys and girls from exposure 
to male as well as female influence. As adults they will need to 
adjust to both men and women of all ages and to whatever per- 
sonality differences may be found betweeñ the sexes. It would 
seem desirable, therefore, that from the age of ten onward young 
people should receive their education from men teachers as well 
as women teachers. 

Types of positions available. Many young people who are 
interested in teaching do not realize how many types of teaching 
positions are open to them. Too many persons think of teaching 
in terms of the traditional subjects found in the schools of the 
past. Times have changed. For example, at present the Board 
of Examiners in New York City issues more than 1000 different 
types of licenses. 

On the nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary school 
levels, a child usuálly receives all of his training from one teacher 
during any year. Hence the teacher’s function is that of caring 
for most of the educational needs of the child. Consequently, the 
preparation of teachers on these levels should be general enough 
to include whatever is needed for teaching in a particular grade. 

On the secondary level there are many specific types of possi- 
bilities. With the modern tendency toward specialization on 
this level and above, there are needed teachers who are trained 
specifically to meet existing and future educational demands. 
Here again attention, is directed toward the responsibility of 
school men to plan ahead. For example, during World War II 
there was a tragic undersupply of teachers of mathematics, 
science, and mechanics, with a contrasting oversupply of teachers 
of foreign languages and commercial subjects. 

Remuneration. Unfortunately, many persons are inclined to 
prepare themselves for a particular level of teaching because of 
salary advantages rather than on the basis of their ability to 
succeed in such teaching. This practice may interfere with a 
teacher's best service to the community. Specific teacher training 
in terms of individual interest and ability rather than of mone- 
tary returns should be the ideal. 

Up to now, teaching positions in the elementary school have 
been less attractive financially than positions on higher educa- 
tional levels. As a result, elementary school teachers, in general, 
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have been less thoroughly trained than those on the higher levels, 
This is unfortunate. It is during the early school years that a 
young person is guided toward the formation of behavior habits 
that are basic to his later adjustments. The work of teachers in the 
nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary school is as im- 
portant as the work of teachers on higher educational levels, 
Training for the teaching of younger children should be specific 
and thorough. The personality of these teachers should be suited 
to their educational function. To attract personally qualified and 
thoroughly trained elementary school teachers, some school 
systems have adopted a single salary schedule for all levels. 

In most occupations, increase in rate of remuneration pre- 
supposes improvement in preparation for the job. Teaching is 
no exception. Consequently, school communities of all sizes are 
demanding that programs of teacher education become more 
extensive and intensive so that children may receive the benefits 
of instruction given by persons who understand the psychological 
and cultural needs of their pupils as well as the modern require- 
ments of civilization. 

Equal pay for equal training, experience, and efficiency, 
regardless of the school level, is good educational planning. 
Already some of the states have committed themselves to a single 
salary schedule for all teachers from kindergarten through high 
school. In many instances, the yearly salary increment that con- 
tinues until a teacher reaches a fixed maximum salary is ace 
companied by the granting of a bonus (e.g., Cleveland pays à 
maximum of $9,700 to teachers with masters’ degrees, $9,100 to” 
those holding bachelors’ degrees. 

Among states and local communities there are wide discrepan- 
cies in teachers’ salaries. As could be expected, salaries on all 
school levels tend to be higher in larger communities than in 
smaller ones. Tables 17°and 18 (Appendix, pages 548-549) 
present salaries of city-school employees for 1958-59 according 
to range of population. In most communities, small and large, 
however, teachers’ salaries have evidenced a definite rise during 
the past twenty-five years. Furthermore, economic conditions 
characteristic of the middle of the century, rising birth rates, 
and increased appreciation of the value of education have led 
the general public to try to procure well-trained teachers. 
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'The basis of salary differences is fundamentally economic. 
Democratically, every American boy or girl has the right to 
expect and to receive the best that is possible in the way of 
educational opportunity. The rural child should be no excep- 
tion. It is the responsibility of respective state governments and 
perhaps of the federal government to provide thoroughly trained 
and adequately paid teachers for all children. 

Teacher tenure. A teacher needs to feel secure in his position 
if he is to be an efficient and satisfied worker. If he can expect 
to continue teaching until he himself decides to stop, he is willing 
to undergo whatever preparation he needs in order to qualify 
for the work. However, if a teacher can be dismissed without 
cause by a school administrator or by a school board, he is less 
willing to prepare himself thoroughly for the work and is less 
likely to maintain emotional stability on the job. This attitude 
on the part of teachers is a strong argument for setting up ade- 
quate salary schedules, including regular increments, and pro- 
viding teacher tenure that is based upon efficient service. 

In the past, a teacher had to do too much worrying about his 
job. He never knew from year to year whether or not he would be 
re-employed. This tended to discourage a man with a family from 
engaging in teaching, since he believed that he should seek 
employment in an occupation that promised greater monetary 
returns and security or, as he termed it, one with a better future. 

A high school teacher, learning that a young friend of his 
intended to enter the teaching profession, said, “He must be | 
crazy. Wait until he bucks up against school boards as.much as 
I have. He will be sorry that he became a teacher." Since this 
man did not have tenure, he was in constant fear of losing his 
job. It must be remembered, however, that in the days before 
legal tenure the degree of teaching efficiency was not always the 
determining factor of a teacher's re-employment. School politics 
often caused the dismissal of an efficient teacher in favor of a 
personal acquaintance (perhaps léss efficient) of the superin- 
tendent or of a member of the school board. 

When there was less recognition of the need of adequate 

* teacher preparation, there could be found in the classrooms of 
America many relatiyely untrained young men and women 
who were inefficient as teachers. To have protected such teachers 
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through tenure would have denied school administrators the 
power to replace them by better trained and more competent 
men and women, as these became available. But as teacher 
preparation increased in adequacy and teacher efficiency 
thereby was raised to a higher level, the introduction of tenure 
laws as a guarantee of security in position was right and proper. 

Tenure laws began in large cities and spread gradually to 
smaller school units, until they finally became state-wide. New 
Jersey was the first state to introduce a state teacher-tenure law 
(1909). Although at present not all the states, have state-wide 
tenure systems, most of them have enacted legislation of one 
form or another dealing with teacher tenure. In some states 
tenure laws are so rigid that it is difficult to dismiss even a 
patently inefficient teacher. 

Many teachers, of their own volition, move from onc teaching 
position to another. This may be wholesome. As teachers gain 
experience in one school, they move on to another- -usually in à 
larger city. They thus achieve a wealth of teaching experience 
that may be of great value to them in each new position and new 
school. However, unless tenure rights'can be protected, the 
teacher who gains in experience by moving about may lose in 
security. 

Tenure rights are accompanied by certain teacher responsi- 
bilities. A teacher may not resign his position to accept another 
one without giving due notice to his school board of his inten- 
tion to do so. Tenure legislation usually makes provision for this; 
A teacher is under contract, and he should live up to his part 
of the contract as completely as he expects the board of educa- 
tion to live up to its part! 


a 
t Sec Code of Ethics, Article III, Section 9, in Appendix, p. 546. 
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States were a little slower in their appreciation of the old-age 
needs of teachers. The pioneer state again was New Jersey, with 
a state-wide pension system for teachers adopted in 1896. Since 
that time, an attitude of concern for the welfare of teachers who 
become incapacitated for further active service has spread 
slowly but definitely, until this responsibility has been assumed 
in onc form or another by more than thirty states in the United 
States. 

The advantages of a state-wide pension system are many. Ifa 
teacher changes his position within a state, his pension status 
is not affected thereby, since he retains the benefits of the pay- 
ments that already have been made. Likewise, the years of service 
that the teacher has given still qualify him for his retirement 
when he changes his position within the state. 

Teachers share with the state the responsibility of maintaining 
their pension funds. As a rule, teachers pay into the fund a 
certain percentage of their annual salary, usually four per cent. 
These payments are deducted from their salary checks and 
credited to their personal pension accounts. To these teacher 
payments are added the contributions of the state or local 
system, and these are usually equal to those made by the 
teacher. Although these moneys constitute a general fund, each 
teacher’s personal account is kept intact. 

The usual length of time that a teacher must serve in order to 
qualify for retirement is 35 years, with a compulsory retirement 
age of 65 or 70. Ina few states a teacher may retire after 25 years 
of service with a pro-rated pension. Moreover, in most states a 
teacher is entitled to a disability pension if he becomes incapaci- 
tated after ten years of service. > 

In some states, pensions are computed on a ceiling salary, and 
even though a teacher’s salary exceeds that ceiling, he is not 
permitted to pay into the pension futid more than the regular 
percentage of that amount. If the limit is $2,500, for example, a 
teacher’s contribution is based on $2,500 even though his actual 
salary exceeds that amount. Retirement benefits then are about 
half of that ceiling amount, or about $1,250 annually. Several 
local teachers’ retirements systems are more liberal, allowing a 
retirement income of about half of the average salary for the last 
five years of service, Sonfe teachers benefit from social security. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE TEACHER AND HIS PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES ` 


So you hope to become a teacher! You are planning to under- 
take a full-time job. From morning until night, on holidays, and 
even during school vacations, the teacher who brings to his work 
his full co-operation and heartfelt enthusiasm has no surcease 
from his constant concern with the human relationships that are 
allied to his professional service. 

To the layman, teaching may appear to be a kind of sinecure. 
Great emphasis often is placed by the lay public upon the many 
holidays that teachers have. What the uninformed do not 
realize is that, with the school dismissal bell, the teacher’s work 
day or work week is by no means finished. He rarely can dismiss 
from his thinking or his activities all those countless responsibili- 
ties that grow out of work aimed at service for others. 

Let not this fact dismay the young man or woman who 
sincerely is interested in becoming one of the 1,000,000 educa- 
' tional leaders of more than 30,000,000 learners. The teacher's 
reward is the fact that his influence goes beyond the classroom 
and touches all fields of human interactions. The truly interested 
teacher would not want it otherwise. 

The term teaching connotes close personal relationships with a 
continuous stream of pupils. Unless the teaching is done in one 
of the fast-disappearing one-room schoolhouses, the teacher must 
work well with fellow teachers. Further, if there is to be homo- 
geneity of educational purposes and techniques, teaching also. 
implies co-operation with officers of administration and with super- 
visors, These teacher Telations with other people cannot be 
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escaped. There are other relationships in which a teacher 
voluntarily participates, if for him teaching is more than a means 
of gaining a livelihood. He is actively interested in the affairs 
of the community in which he is teaching, and he is a member of 
one or more professional organizations. 

Hence the enthusiastic, purposeful teacher is a busy person 
whose time and energy are given freely to his professional 
activities. These do not constitute a series of chores that are 
devoid of emotional satisfaction. A teacher enjoys an opportunity 
of living a full and rich life as he works with his pupils, co- 
workers, supervisors, and community associates. 

Much of this book is devoted to a discussion of those educa- 
tional purposes, materials, and techniques with which a teacher 
trainee should become acquainted as he starts his intensive 
teacher education, This chapter, therefore, emphasizes only 
those phases of teaching experiences that include the human 
values inherent in a teacher's professional relations. 

A 1nuch-quoted but ever-inspiring encomium of those teachers 
who recognize and realize their professional responsibilities 
is the tribute paid them by Henry Van Dyke: : 


I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Great generals win cam- 
paigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. Famous educa- 
tors plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher who 
directs and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of dark- 
ness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. 
Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which 
are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and girls the 
best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in later years, 
will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. Knowledge may be 
gained from books; but the love of knowledge is transmitted only by 
personal contact. No one has ever deserved better of the republic than 
the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled’in a 
democratic aristocracy, “king of himself and servant of mankind.” ! 


1 Henry Van Dyke, “The Unknown Teacher,” in Journal of the National Education |. 
Association for January, 1927, p. 15. Used by permission of NEA. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS PUPILS 

Daily classroom activities. Whether the teacher remains with 
the same group of pupils for most of his school day or meets them 
in home room or recitation periods, there are many teacher-pupii 
activities that entail teacher-pupil co-operation. The importance 
of the teacher's daily relations with his pupils cannot be over- 
estimated. His duties include the management of daily routines 
and procedures, the selection of learning materials, the motiva- 
tion of learning, and the evaluation of learning outcomes. 
Moreover, a teacher must keep constantly in mind the fact that 
he is not teaching subject matter but is guiding individuals through 
the media of learning materials. Pupils, like teachers, are human 
beings stimulated by inherent urges and desires, by likes and 
dislikes, by interests, and by backgrounds of response habits. 

The teacher's function is to guide classroom activities in such 
a way that the classroom becomes a well-organized workshop 
in which teacher and pupils together can achieve individually 
satisfying and socially desirable educational goals. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that a teacher know his pupils—their physical 
constitution, their mental capacity, and their degree of emo- 
tional stability. ^ 

Seating arrangement in the classroom should not be haphazard 
or strictly alphabetic; rather, it should be influenced by such 
factors as pupils’ eyesight in relation to blackboards, their 
hearing and distance from the majority of the group, and their 
stature as this is related to the size of seats. Recitation procedures 
should be based upon knowledge of well-organized and pertinent 
questioning techniques that both stimulate the mentally superior 
pupils toward constructive thinking and encourage the slower 
pupils toward participation in class discussion to the extent of 
their mental ability. Perhaps it is most important of all that the 
teacher recognize the persorality strengths and weaknesses of 
his pupils and so adjust his own attitude and behavior that he is 
able to encourage the strengthening of desirable pupil charac- 
teristics and the improvement of those Pupil attitudes and actions 
that might interfere with the young person's eventual happiness 
and success, ; 

Motivation of learning. Pupil interest and successful achieve- 
mert in the mastery of subject matter and the learning of skills 
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cannot be motivated in the same way for all pupils and for all 
subjects. However, pupils in any study field respond to a judi- 
cious utilization of the three laws of learning: (1) readiness, or 
the mental set or attitude of the learner at the time of the learn- 
ing; (2) exercise, or the mastery of learning material through 
repetition; (3) effect, or the relation that exists between the 
satisfyingness or annoyingness of the learning situation and the 
degree of success or failure in learning. 

We hear much about the need of motivation in learning and 
the application of the laws of learning. In order that successful 
learning may be achieved: 


1. The pupil must be stimulated toward an interest in the learning 

material. 

2. The pupil must be afforded sufficient opportunity for drill in order 
that (a) information is remembered, (b) skills become automatic, 
and (c) desirable attitudes become habitual. 

. The acquisition of knowledges, skills, and attitudes should be 
cumulative and fitted to the learner’s developing power to acquire. 

4, Learning material should be suited to the learning ability of the 

pupil, so that he may experience the satisfaction of successful 
achievement. 


[n 


The attainment of these teaching-learning goals is not easy, 
even for an experienced teacher, unless the members of the class 
are homogeneous both in their interest in the subject and in 
their ability to profit from instruction. Hence it is essential that 
a teacher be ingenious in devising techniques for stimulating 
pupil interest in the subject matter he is attempting to teach. 
He must know his pupils, their abilities, and their likes and 
dislikes. He must be able to sell his subject to the pupils. This can- 
not be done unless the teacher himself knows the subject thor- 
oughly, believes in its educational value, knows how to present 
it, and understands his pupils. 

The word drill often has an unfortunate connotation. Drill is 
supposedly dull, monotonous, and boring. This is not necessarily 
true if the teacher is able to vary the drill techniques and to 
develop in the pupils a pride in mastery through interestingly 
*planned activities. The teacher needs to come to the classroom 
with a well-organized lesson plan aimed at the achievement ofa 
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lesson unit that is possible of mastery. Each day’s work should be 
built upon that of the previous day. As pupils recognize the 
cumulative character of clearly presented and effectively drilled 
material, they are enabled to appreciate their own power of 
growth and are stimulated toward further achievement. The 
teacher then is not the hearer of disconnected lessons but becomes 
the leader of satisfying study accomplishment. 

In order to meet varying educational needs, differing types of 
teaching may need to be employed. The purpose of the teaching 
may be that of helping learners: (1) to master the content of 
book material and to compare or evaluate the importance or 
trends of events, the usefulness of scientific discoveries or ex- 
periments, the characteristics of literary or other personalities, 
and so on; (2) to develop mental or manual skill or competency; 
or (3) to understand and appreciate the beauty that is inherent 
in nature, art, music, literature, or human behavior. 

Whatever the teacher’s purpose, he utilizes in one form or 
another the following types of lessons in order to achieve his 


purpose. 


1. Based upon the experience of the pupils, an understanding of the 
learning material is developed either: (a) through the inductive 
method, in which many examples or individual facts are studied so 
that the pupils may form conclusions based upon individual in- 
stances; or (b) through the deductive method, in which the learning 
begins with a general fact, principle, or rule which the learners are 
helped to apply to specific instances. 

2. Through the utilization of learning aids, experiments, and personal 
experiences, the pupils are guided toward the observance of facts 
and relationships. 

3. Learning material that is worthy of automatic recall needs to be 

drilled. The drill lesson is a ,powerful means of achieving learning 

success if it is conducted so that monotony and boredom are avoided. 

In order to organize material that already has been taught and in 

this way fix the memory or manipulatory pattern, periodic reviews 

that are stimulating and thought-and-skill-provoking are utilized. 

Si Finally, through the written test or some other form of examination, 
the learners and the teacher are afforded an opportunity of evaluat- , 
ing the quality and quantity of the learning that has preceded the 
test and of Preparing for the next step in the learning process. 
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"here is no close line of demarcation among these five types 
of lessons. Any one lesson may include several types. Moreover, 
as a teacher and his pupils work together toward the acquisition 
of knowledge or skill, there is an accompanying development 
(either conscious or unconscious) of learner attitudes and appre- 
ciations that it may be difficult to measure objectively but that 
exercise a potent influence upon a young person’s relationship 
not only with the material of study but also with the teacher. 
Some of the most significant results of a teacher’s guidance of his 
pupils are never known to the teacher himself and often are not 
recognized by the pupils until they have passed from the direct 
influence of that teacher. 

Relations between teachers and pupils. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the fact that teacher-pupil relationships 
shóuld be friendly but dignified. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to attempt to develop among his pupils an attitude of respect for, 
confidence in, and co-operation with himself. The stern, rigid, 
and unapproachable teacher is feared and often is hated by his 
pupils. The lax, sentimental, or free-and-easy teacher usually 
receives little more than contempt from young people. 

Objective liking of and interest in the welfare and progress of 
his pupils show themselves so clearly in the actions of a well- 
adjusted teacher that pupils have little difficulty in recognizing 
these teacher attitudes. Any display of favoritism on the part of 
the teacher is detrimental to the best interests of the pupil thus 
favored and may stimulate group resentment. Since teachers are 
human, it is quite likely that some pupils appeal more to them 
than others do. However, a particular like or dislike must be 
carefully concealed. Commendation or disapproval, when either 
is in order, should be directed toward the act, not toward the 
individual responsible for the act. 

A teacher may be intimately acquainted with the family of 
one of his pupils, but that fact should not be evident in the class- 
room, Here the relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
must be kept objective and professional, no matter what it is 
outside school hours. Teachers also should refrain from discussing 
pupils in the presence of the latter. Comments to a fellow teacher 
that are overheard by pupils, such as, “He is a wonder" or “No 
one could teach her anything,” do not help pupil morale. 
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Attractive, enthusiastic teachers, especially if they are rela- 
tively young, may become the idols of their pupils. Hero worship 
is strong in preadolescents. “Crushes” are characteristic of 
adolescence. The teacher’s attitude toward undue pupil interest 
in himself is a measure of his strength of character and integrity. 
If a pupil secks more than his rightful share of a teacher’s atten- 
tion, if he is always under foot, or if he attempts to give gifts to 
the teacher, it is the latter’s duty to help the pupil to recognize 
the fact that the hero worship or crush is unwelcome and 
undesirable. 

Situations of this kind sometimes are difficult to handle. Senti- 
mentalism or susceptibility to flattery on the part of the teacher 
is harmful not only to the pupil but also to the teacher himself. 
Kindly, objective, and honest treatment is required. An unde- 
sirable emotional involvement must give place to a relationship 
that is friendly and understanding but strictly professional. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CO-WORKERS 


Professional relations among teachers. Teachers give evi- 
dence of the same strengths and weaknesses that can be found 
among the members of any other group of human beings. Al- 
though in general teachers tend to co-operate well with one 
another, there are instances in which ambition, jealousy, or 
recognition of personal inadequacy cause a teacher to belittle the 
achievement of his fellows and to exhibit an unco-opcrative 
attitude. : 

There are several reasons for lack of co-operation among 
teachers. Age difference plays an important part. Throughout 
our schools there are older teachers whose initial teacher training 
may have been meager and inadequate. However, as a.result of 
their long years of experience, these teachers have developed 
certain successful teaching techniques. In the same school there 
may be found alert, enthusiastic young men and women who 
have had a thorough teacher education. They not only are 
acquainted with the latest teaching techniques but also know the 
psychological bases of them. As the two groups—the older and 
experienced and the younger and well trained—attempt to work 
ı together, there is great likelihood that, professional disagreement 
may arise between them. Unless older teachers have kept up with 
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the latest educational philosophy and practice, they may tend 
to regard their younger, better-trained co-workers as upstart 
theorists who may know all the answers but who are sure to fail 
if they try to inaugurate new policies or techniques. These older 
teachers sometimes are prompted toward criticism of the new and 
the different because of a recognition of their own shortcomings. 
Resentment of younger teachers who have new ideas may be 
caused also by the fact that most of us tend to become set in our 
ways as we grow older. Unless we consciously have developed an 
attitude of adaptability, it is difficult for us to accept any mode of 
behavior that we ourselves have not experienced and found to be 
satisfying. 

So much for the attitude of older teachers. What about their 
young co-workers? Here again we find a psychological principle 
in operation. Youths tend to be just as critical of their elders as 
the latter are of young people. Armed with their knowledge of 
the latest in educational theory and eager to put this theory into 
practice, the young resent any apparent or actual curbing of 
their youthful enthusiasm. To them, older teachers who cannot 
talk the latest professional language or who are a little hesitant 
(sometimes rightly so) about changing old policies or techniques 
for new seem to be antiquated, unprogressive, and intolerant! 

Experience alone can solve the problems resulting from teacher 
antagonisms that have their bases in age differences. As often 
happens, the new teaching approaches may effect successful 
learning outcomes. Older teachers, then, if they are sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their pupils, usually are more than 
ready to recognize the value of such techniques.and to utilize 
them in their own teaching. As a consequence, there is likely to 
develop among them a wholesome respect for and friendliness 
toward their younger confreres who introduced the new and the 
successful. 

The opposite also may happen. A newly appointed young 
teacher may understand well the fundamentals of good teaching. 
He has observed excellent teaching on the part of well-trained, 
experienced teachers. In his supervised practice teaching, he 
himself may have achieved successful results as he applied in 
supervised teaching situations the principles of good teaching 
that he had learned. However, no matter how good his training 
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may have been, the situation is entirely different when he is 
completely on his own. As he faces a group of pupils who attempt 
to “try out” the new teacher, he finds that his well-learned 
theories do not seem to function so well as they should. It is then 
that an adaptable neophyte welcomes gratefully the advice and 
guidance of a sympathetic and experienced teacher. 

An older teacher who is secure in the knowledge that he is suc- 
cessful and respected, and who has kept up with changing educa- 
tional aims and practices, need not fear criticism from his young 
co-workers. A beginning teacher who is intelligent enough to 
realize that he still has much to learn about teaching will exhibit 
an attitude of respect toward his older colleagues and a willing- 
ness to profit from their teaching experience. Hence age differ- 
ences among teachers present no problem to well-adjusted, 
adaptable men and women of whatever age. 

Another highly unprofessional attitude sometimes exhibited by 
teachers is that of criticizing the teaching ability of other teachers, 
regardless of age differences. This unfortunate attitudemay be the 
product of unintelligent supervision. If teachers are held to a 
high standard of teacher accomplishment that, for one reason or 
another, it is difficult to achieve, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of teachers to place the blame for learning failure on the 
shoulders of other teachers, especially those whose pupils they 
have inherited. 

An extreme instance of this kind is exemplified in the following 
story. A certain fifth-grade clementary school teacher was eager 
to earn commendation from her principal. She was a good 
teacher and was able to produce effective results. She was espe- 
cially proud of her reputation as a successful teacher of penman- 
ship. In her school it was customary to send a weekly sample of 
written work to the principal for inspection and evaluation. This 
teacher, whom we shall call Miss A, would take to the principal 
personally the first set of dictation papers of the term and call 
attention to the wretched writing habits that had been accepted 
by the former teacher of her pupils. At the end of the term, she 
would submit a set of papers that were beautifully written. She 
then would talk at length concerning the amount of time and 

_ energy that she had expended in obtaining her fine results. The 
principal and the teachers of the fourth grade were at a loss to 
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explain the situation, since these teachers also were conscientious 
and successful. Finally, one of the children who was extremely 
loyal to her fourth-grade teacher and who resented Miss A’s 
criticism of her former teacher gave the explanation. According 
io the child's story, when Miss A gave her first dictation of the 
term, she hurried the children, read rapidly, and stressed speed 
rather than appearance. For the final dictation of the term, she 
emphasized carefulness and beauty of writing, read slowly, and 
kept reminding her pupils of the great importance to their term 
mark of the writing and appearance of this paper. When Miss A 
was asked by the principal to explain her procedures, she broke 
down completely. She had not been consciously dishonest but 
had been motivated in her behavior by her own inordinate desire 
for praise and self-esteem. 

Fortunately, situations of this kind are infrequent. Any such 
exhibition of unprofessional relations among teachers that grow 
out of desire for self-aggrandizement is much to be deplored. 
Teacher trainees should examine themselves very carefully be- 
fore they enter the teaching field. Their attitude should be one 
of live and help live. Success in teaching can be attained only when 
and if the teacher places the welfare of the pupils ahead of all 
other considerations. Pupil welfare can be helped only as teach- 
ers co-operate. 

Learning through observing. Pre-teaching education is not 
complete without some experience in observing the teaching of 
competent teachers. After teaching has begun, this observation 
of good teaching too often ceases. This is unfortunate. There are 
few of us, no matter how good we are, who cannot learn from 
others. This fact has received praiseworthy attention. In many 
in-service courses, demonstration lessons are introduced to illus- 
trate desirable teaching techniques; but helpful as such demon- 
strations often are, there is likely to be an artificiality in the 
situation that detracts from its value. Best results probably are 
achieved through interclass visits of teachers in their own schools 
or through visits to other schools. 

Such visits are required in some school systems; in others they 
are optional. A teacher's visit to a class in his own school may 
cause administrative difficulties, however, since the class of the 
visiting teacher may need to be covered. Furthermore, the per- 
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sonal élement may become a factor, causing embarrassment 
to the teacher who is visited because of his excellent teaching 
techniques and classroom management, especially if he is modest. 
Then, too, the visiting teacher may feel like an intruder, and the 
pupils may react unfavorably unless they are accustomed to 
visitors. 

However, the wise supervisor encourages such interchange of 
visits among all his faculty. To select one or two teachers as 
models for others and expect them to be the only ones visited i 
likely to build up undesirable attitudes among the teachers 
group. In any one school there probably are many teachers who 
are outstanding in one or another way. If their special abilities 
are brought to the attention of the entire faculty and friendly 
visitations are made possible, there is certain to develop among 
the teachers a fine professional attitude of give-and-take, with a 
strengthening of teacher power. 

Social relations among teachers. Opinions differ concerning 
the extent to which teachers should fraternize with other mem- 
bers of their profession. Some persons both in and outside the 
school field believe that a teacher should not mix business with 
pleasure and that his friends and associates should be chosen 
from among people who are not teachers. The basis for their 
belief is that teaching is a narrowing field, and a teacher therc- 
fore needs to gain breadth by divorcing his school life completely 
from his social life. 

Other persons stress similarity of interest as a basis for associa- 
tion and contend that teachers should make and hold friendships 
with their co-workers. Since school people have similar interests 
and understand one another's point of view, they should derive 
satisfaction from their social relations with one another. 

In the words of Sir Roger de Coverley, “there is much to be 
said on both sides." It certainly is true that when a group of 
teachers get together, they tend to “talk shop.” If this means that 
their conversation revolves almost completely around criticism 
of their supervisors, co-workers, or pupils, such socialization 
should be avoided; but if they are interested in broad educa- 
tional issues or if they have recreational interests in common, 


considerably more good than harm can be derived from their 
interassociation. E 
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It is probably true that factors other than membership in the 
same profession influence teachers in their choice of out-of- 
school associations. Family friendships, religious affiliations, and 
community relationships play their part in determining a teach- 
er’s social activities. Therefore no specific suggestion in this 
matter can. be offered. A teacher's choice of friends depends 
upon his own interests and activities. His friends may be chosen 
from any group. His social activities may follow whatever pattern 
he finds desirable, with the provision that he conduct himself 
in his social relationships with dignity and decorum as a worthy 
member-of his profession. 

In social situations, a teacher should assiduously avoid criticiz- 
ing the school system in which he works, revealing'any confi- 
dences entrusted to him by his pupils, or repeating any gossip 
about his co-workers. The display of such undesirable attitudes 
not only may cause the teacher to become unpopular as a person 
but also may do inestimable harm to the profession he serves. 

What shall be a teacher's attitude toward his co-workers dur- 
ing the school day? There is but one desirable answer to this 
question—friendly, co-operative, and objective. It is to be ex- 
pected that certam teachers will be attracted to one another by 
similarity of interests and attitudes. Some very close friendships 
have evolved from professional relations. However, such friend- 
ships should not be allowed to develop into closed corporations 
or cliques, the members of which set themselves up as opposition 
groups to other similar groupings. 

In many large schools certain teachers have a tendency to 
associate almost completely with members of their respective 
groups. They look with disfavor upon anyone who may attempt 
to enter their inner circle. During lunch periods they sit together 
in the school lunch room and make it evident that they do not 
welcome the presence at their table pf any outsiders. At faculty 
meetings or at other teacher gatherings they exhibit a similar 
aloofness, 

Behavior of this kind is harmful in its effect not only upon the 
teachers concerned but also upon the faculty as a whole. The 

-group that keeps aloof denies itself the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its co-workers, who may have much to con- 
tribute in the way of general or professional information ang 
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opinion. Those who are excluded from a particular clique are 
almost certain to be stimulated by such actions toward an un- 
professional resentment of their confreres. Religious, national 
age, or rank differences often are the bases of this type of teach 
segregation. Among teachers such factors should not be allowed 
to influence individual attitudes. In his daily associations with h 
fellow workers, a teacher should be motivated by an appreciation 
of the fact that a// the teachers of his school are worthy of hi 
friendly co-operation. No matter what his social preferences ar: 
outside school hours, in the school itself during the school day 
teacher should evidence no observable dislike of any other teache: 
or group of teachers. In this connection it might be added that i: 
is the responsibility of the teachers to welcome a new member 
of the staff and to make him feel at home in his new school 
environment. 

Finally, it should be unnecessary to call attention to the fact 
that two teacher “pals” should exercise great care in their schoo! 
relations with one another. They should not allow their friend- 
ship to interfere with their school responsibilities. Notes concern- 
ing personal matters that are sent to one another during class 
sessions, time taken out for personal conversation, and similar 
behavior not only give indication of emotional instability but arc 
highly unprofessional. 

Young people are extremely observant of teacher behavior. 
They admire teacher friendships, especially if the teachers con- 
cerned are popular with them. However, they are critical of an 


exhibition of too much concern with each other on the part of 


such teachers. Similarly, pupils soon become aware of teacher 
antagonisms and tend to use these to their own advantage. A 
closely knit and friendly faculty is a sure means of developing 
school loyalty and general friendliness among pupils. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS SUPERVISORS 


The function of supervision. In the chapter that follows, the 
function of supervision from the supervisory point of view is dis- 
cussed at length. At this point the emphasis is on teacher altitude 
toward supervisors and supervision. 

Briefly, the function of the supervisor should be that of organiz- 
ing and administering the work of his group of teachers so that 


———— 
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the educational interests and needs of the pupils are served. It is . 
the further function of a supervisor so to guide the activities of 

his teachers that the latter are enabled to achieve desirable 

educational outcomes. Supervisory teaching activities are or. 
should be aimed toward a common goal—advancement of pupil 

welfare. Hence the attitude of supervisors and teachers toward 

one another and toward the pupils should be co-operative. 

Supervisory criticism of individual teacher activity in the presence 

of pupils or other teachers defeats the purpose of supervision, 

ids up teacher resentments, and weakens the authority of the 

ervisor. 

Teacher attitude toward supervisors. Many school problems 
grow out of unhealthful supervisor-teacher relations. No other 
situation needs more understanding and more display of intelli- 
nt attitudes. Tactfulness on the part of the supervisor and 
illingness on the part of the teacher to admit personal inade- 
quacy and to benefit from supervisory guidance are essential to 
the maintaining of desirable professional relations. 

Teacher attitude toward supervision is influenced by many 
factors. Among the most significant of these can be included the 
following: : 


1. The basis upon which the supervisor obtained his position. If 
teachers feel that the appointment was political or based upon 
factors other than adequate professional and experiential qualifica- 
tions, they tend to resent having to submit their own will to that 
of a person who holds a professional rank higher than their own but 
received this position through any other means than that of demon- 
strated ability to supervise. 2 

2. The attitude of the supervisor toward the many details of teaching 
and school management. Teachers tend to be unsympathetically 
critical of supervisors who exhibit an attitude of (a) consistent fault- 
finding, or overemphasis on petty details, such as elaborately 
prepared plan books; (b) strict adherence to a supervisory ruling 
that may represent little more than a whim of the supervisor; (c) 
failure to recognize and commend outstanding teacher success; and 
(d) undue insistence upon teacher appreciation of the dignity of 
the supervisor's higher rank. 

3. The barring of teachers from knowledge of or participation in 
policy-making activities. No one person alone is qualified to make 
important decisions, especially concerning matters with which he is 
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not dealing directly at the time. Teachers who are actively engaged 
in using a particular course of study, who are responsible for the 
management of classroom affairs, or who know their individual 
pupils intimately can bring a wealth of experience to any considera- 
tion of desirable curricular changes, improvement of class or school 
management, or need and interests of individual pupils. The wise 
supervisor invites the co-operation of his teachers in these matters. 
Alert teachers gladly offer suggestions, recognizing, however, that 
the final decision concerning this or that policy change rests with the 
supervisor after his thinking has been guided by teacher experience. 

4. A display of teacher favoritism on the part of supervisors. Teachers 
oftet become emotionally disturbed by the fact that a few chosen 
members of their group are granted privileges that are denied to 
the majority of the faculty. "These special considerations may 
include such matters as (a) permission to follow a time schedule of 
reporting at school that is different from the regular schedule; 
(b) a freedom of conference with the supervisor that is not cn- 
joyed by others; (c) preferential assignment of subjects, pupils, 
classrooms, or textbooks; and (d) overemphasis on the part of t^c 
supervisor of the excellent qualities of the favored teachers and an 
accompanying ignoring of similarly fine characteristics of other 
teachers. 


Antagonistic or unco-operative attitudes displayed by teachers 
toward their supervisors are not always caused by supervisory 
inadequacy. Teachers, like many other persons, tend to be indi- 
vidualistic. They also are tempted to criticize that which they do 
not understand completely. A supervisor, for many reasons, may 
need to make decisions or follow procedures that earn for him 
the disapproval of his faculty because the teachers do not know 
the reasons for his actions. Moreover, when a teacher has dc- 
veloped the habit of carrying on his teaching activities according 
to certain patterns that are satisfying to himself, he is likely to be 
irked if he is asked by his supervisor (especially a new one) to 
change his accustomed behavior, no matter how desirable the 
change may be. Many examples could be cited to illustrate this 
point. At the same Yime, equally as many accounts could be given 
of situations in which supervisors and teachers have worked to- 
gether in a spirit of friendly and unaerstanding co-operation 
toward the fulfillment of praiseworthy educational goals. 


b > 
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THE TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


Community attitudes toward teachers. In most communities, 
teachers are regarded as leaders and are accorded the respect 
that is due to them as members of a profession, the outstanding 
function of which is the rendering of service to the youth of the 
community. In some of the smaller school communities, teacher 
prestige is on a par with that of a minister. In all communities, 
parents want their children to be taught by men and women 
whose morals are above reproach, whose knowledge of subject 
matter and ability to teach will ensure desirable educational 
ress for their children, and whose attitude toward young 
cople is one of sympathetic understanding and kindly interest. 

Individual members of a community may vary widely in their 
demonstrated attitude toward teachers and teaching. There are 
parents who seem to regard teachers as if they were modern 

:acles and fountains of wisdom. Such parents are likely to ex- 
pect a teacher to work miracles with children who have received 
irom their parents little or no training in self-control. Parents 
also. often bring their own personal or family problems to the 
teacher for solution. The faith and confidence that many parents 
throughout the country have in the teachers of their children 
constitute a commendable recognition of the fine spirit of service 
and co-operation that is characteristic of our American teachers. 

Occasionally, in large urban school centers, there may be 
found. citizens who look down upon teaching as an underpaid, 
servile occupation and upon teachers as a “poor lot." At present, 
however, the teaching profession is attaining a greater prestige 
than it at one time enjoyed. Increased educational background, 
personal culture, and dignity of behavior are basic to community 
acceptance of teachers as respected members of the community. 
The most important links between teachers and lay members of 
the community are the young people who are being taught by 
these teachers. Insofar as teachers are able to earn the respect and 
admiration of their pupils, they gain community recognition not 
only for themselves as individuals but also for the teaching prò- 
fession as a group. à cae 

Teacher-parent relations. In the early days of small schools 
in small communities, teachers were an integral part of com- 
munity life. Boarding around among the homes of the pupils had 
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many disadvantages, but it also possessed the definite advantag 
of providing for the teacher and the family an opportunity 
closer understanding. To this teacher, a pupil was not just one 
member of a group about whom he knew little apart from the 
child's ability or inability to profit from instruction. Bach child 
became an individual and the product of a family background 
concerning which the teacher was intimately informed. 

Since the practice of a teacher's living in the homes of his 
pupils gradually has been discontinued, earlier home contact: 
similarly have been lost, except as some school systems expec! 
teachers to visit yearly the homes of every one of their pupils. The 
purposes of these visits are to establish friendly relations with 
parents and to gain better insights into the factors that may be 
responsible for pupil attitudes and activities. 

In large cities, home visitations by teachers are not always 
possible or desirable. The city dweller usually does not maintain 
the “open house" custom that can be found in smaller com 
munities. During the school day, mothers and fathers are bus 
with their respective affairs. Evenings are reserved for personal 
or group leisure-time activities in which the teacher may no! 
feature. Hence, unless an immediate problem of pupil welfa: 
arises that demands parental attention, the school personne! 
usually do not seek out the family of a pupil. Even emergen 
visitations are becoming more and more the function of psy- 
chiatric social workers or other persons delegated specifically fc: 
this purpose. 

Parent-teacher associations. The decline of teacher visitation 
to the homes of pupils and of the utilization of the schoolhousc 
as the community center has not been accompanied by a de- 
crease in the felt need of a close relationship between parent and 
teacher. In many communities parents not only are welcome to 
visit the schools to become better acquainted with the teachers 
of their children but are urged to do so. Open-School Week has 
become an established custom in numerous school systems. 
Through the establishment of local parent-teacher organizations, 
provision also is made for teachers and parents to get together in 
the school. 

So important has become the parent-teacher association move- 
ment that it has received national encnuragement. In 1897 the 
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National Congress of Mothers was founded; in 1924 it became the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. This organization 
has become a vital instrument for the promotion of the welfare of 
young people. Many states have established similar organizations 
that are doing good work in the field of service to parents, 

teachers, and young people. 

Excellent as is the work of such parent-teacher groups (local, 
state, and national), their purposes cannot be achieved until or’ 
unless each parent of every school pupil becomes an active parti- 
cipant in their respective programs. Unfortunately, it is the 
experience of many of these groups that the parents who need 
most to acquaint themselves with the school life and progress of 
their children are the least interested in the activities of these 
organizations. This fact has been observed repeatedly by the 
authors and reported during many talks before parent-teacher 
groups. 

If we cannot bring uninterested parents into the school, it may 
be necessary to devise a workable method of bringing the school 
into the home or into other community activities in which these 
parents are interested and active participants. The determination 
of the how and the what of any such project becomes the responsi- 
bility of teachers and of other members of the school personnel. 

Teacher participation in community affairs. In the early 
days of our country's history, many teachers were born and 
raised in the community in which they later became teachers. 
Teacher-community relations were close and intimate. A teacher 
often taught members of his own family and the children of 

nds and acquaintances. He also was a member of various 
community groups, such as the church, civic organizations, and 
community clubs. Teachers who were imported from the outside 
were expected to become a part of the community, affiliate them- 
selves with a local religious body, and participate in worthy 
community projects. To the extent that a new teacher found a 
place for himself in the life of the community, he received the 
respect and the co-operation of community leaders. 

This situation still holds in our American towns and villages. 
However, in larger cities there gradually has been evidenced a 
decided decrease of teacher participation in the affairs of the 
school community. Theemodern city teacher often lives miles 
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away from his school. His leisure-time activities may be far 
removed both in space and kind from those of the community 


"that he serves as a teacher. 


We are beginning to experience a reversal of this attitude. 
Many present-day teachers are recognizing the fact that an 
increased knowledge of the environmental factors affecting their 
pupils will increase their own power to guide learning activities, 
This fact is stimulating teachers toward an increased interest in 
the local environment of their pupils. As community groups are 
organized for the improvement of community welfare, many 
teachers do and should give their active support to such projects. 
Hence it is no longer unusual to find teachers busily engaged with 
other community leaders in round-table discussions, in committee 
work, or in large group activities that have for their purpose the 
improvement of the welfare of the youth of the communi: 

In his participation in community affairs, a teacher should not 
let his enthusiasm run away with his good sense; he must use 
discretion regarding the extent to which he engages in such proj- 
ects. A teacher's first duty is to his pupils. He must bring vigor 
and clarity of thought to his classroom activities. He must spend 
out-of-school hours in lesson preparation, test correction, 4nd 
other duties that are a part of his job. He must have sufficient 
sleep. He has the right to devote some of his leisure time to re- 
laxing recreational activities with his family and friends. How- 
ever, there are few teachers who cannot find it possible to acid to 
their program of activities some participation in the affairs of 
their school community. If these activities are engaged in en- 
thusiastically, not regarded as a required chore, much personal 
satisfaction can be experienced from such participation. 

It is worthy of note that busy teachers seem to find time to 
engage in many diverse activities. A well-trained, vigorous, and 
enthusiastic teacher who has wide professional and social in- 
terests can.wield a tremendous influence in his community. 

-A teacher’s private life. The extent to which school adminis- 
trators or community leaders should control or direct a teacher’s 
private life is a moot question. In the past, when religious 
taboos affected all members of the community, teachers were 
expected to be models of propriety in terms of community 
standards. Since these standards varied from place to place, a 
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candidate for a teaching position sometimes found it difficult to 
know just what was expected of him in this or that community. 

As the relationship between the teacher and his teaching com- 
munity has become less personal, greater freedom in teacher 
behavior has become customary. Nevertheless, in a few com- 
munities teachers still must pledge themselves to follow specifi- 
cally ‘stated rules of personal conduct that to the majority of 
American teachers must seem to be remnants of a by-gone era. 
For example, the following quotation represents in part the 
conduct requirements for teaching in a certain small community 
school: É 


I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday-school work, _ 
donating of my time, service, and money without stint for the uplift 
and benefit of the community. I promise to abstain from all dancing, 
immodest dressing, and any other conduct unbecoming a teacher and 
a lady. I promise not to go out with any young men except in so far as 
it may be necessary to stimulate Sunday-school work. I promise not 
to fall in love, to become engaged, or secretly marry . . . I promise 
to sleep at least eight hours a night, to eat carefully, and to take every 
precaution to keep in the best of health and spirits in order that I may 
be better able to render efficient service to my pupils.’ 


Such community control of teacher activities is the exception 
rather than the rule. However, many school systems do impose 
residence requirements upon their teachers. In all school systems, 
teachers are expected to be persons of high ethical standards. 
Sexual offenses, intoxication, profanity, and dishonesty are 
causesfor dismissal. Moreover, teachers are expected to refrain 
from disseminating political or religious propaganda and from 
participating in subversive activities. In the matter of his choice 
of wholesome activities, of religious or political affiliations, or of 
participation in other activities that do not interfere with school 
responsibilities and that are in accord with American idealism, 
the teacher of today is a free agent. 


THE TEACHER AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Value of professional’ organizations. Among teachers, as 
among any other groups, there is strength in union. This fact is 


1 Quoted by E. W. Knight S Education in the United States, Second Revised Edi- 
tion, pp. 360-361. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1941. Z 
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one justification for the hundreds of teacher organizations that 
car be found in the United States. Educational associatio: have 
had an interesting history. Before about 1860, one of the chief 
functions of such associations was the consideration of broad 
problems of education. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century there was a gradual development of teacher organiza- 
tions that were concerned primarily with the improvement of the 
economic and working conditions of their members. Professional 
organizations of the twentieth century include among their ob- 
jectives: (1) the welfare of teachers, (2) the improvenx 
supervision and administration, (3) the advancement o 
tional ideals, and (4) the welfare of children and young people. 

It probably would be impossible for any one teacher to par- 
ticipate actively in all the professional associations to which he is 
eligible. It becomes the responsibility and the privilege of every 
teacher, therefore, to acquaint himself with the aims and the 
Programs of the various associations and to select from at ong 
them a few that seem best to meet his interests, He then sho: 
become as active in the chosen organizations as his er 
available time permit. 


Kinds of professional organizations, Voluntary teacher 
associations vary in size from small one-school groups to large 
national organizations numbering many thousands. In practi- 


cally every school community can be found both genera! and 
specialized professional groups, These have their counterparts in 
State and national organizations. 

Local, state, and national associations serve a continuity of 
Purpose and program. In the local organization an opportunity 
is afforded the teachers of the community to be educated on cur- 
rent educational problems. As a result of their activities in local 
organizations, some of their members are enabled to achieve 
leadership in state associztions, 

State organizations Co-ordinate the activities of the local 
Broups, give assistance or Support to local groups in the solution 
of school problems, and act as links between local and national 
organizations. It is customary for state organizations to Sponsor 
regional meetings of local groups that are working toward the 
realization of common aims, Many state organizations arrange 

conferences and workshops for the consideration of educational 
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problems, thereby providing training for leadership and increas- 
ing the knowledge and skill of participating teachers. 

National associations may be regarded as the parents of state 
and local organizations. It is through the functioning of these 
national organizations that desirable educational policies become 
nation-wide. The national associations are ready to add the force 
of their influence in helping smaller groups attain needed profes- 
sional improvement. 

The most outstanding of the national associations is the 
National Education Association of the United States, commonly 
referred to as the NEA. This is the largest teacher association in 
the world. The organization serves its members directly through 
its Journal, by its general convention held in July in each year, 
and by the annual meeting in February of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and allied organizations. ' 

Through the work of its many committees, the NEA gives 
help indirectly throughout the year to all teachers. All phases of 
professional and educative endeavor become the concern of this 
association. Particular types of educational work have their 
interests furthered by more than thirty departments that have 
been organized within the parent association. Briefly stated, the 
purpose of the NEA is: “To advance the interests of the teaching 
profession, promote the welfare of children, and foster the educa- 
tion of all the people.”+ 

Membership in this important association is open to any mem- 
ber of the teaching profession or other person interested in educa- 
tion upon the payment of annual dues. (The fee includes receipt of 
the NEA Journal.) Many school communities pride themselves 
upon their large percentage of membership in the NEA. Some 
communities are lax about membership in this national group, 
partly because they are busily concerned, with their local organi- 
zations and partly because they fail to appreciate the benefits 
that accrue to them indirectly as a result of the continued efforts 
of the national organization. It is true that strong state or large- 
city organizations may be able to meet local needs. However, 
there still are small local school systems and weak state organiza- 
tions that need the assistance of a powerful national association. 

€ 

! See Journal of the National Education Association for February, 1946, p. 103. 
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Moreover, the professionalization of all teaching is furthered 
by the emergence from the work of the NEA of broad educa- 
tional policies. t 
Representing more than 700,000 individual members and 
over 1,000,000 affiliate members, the association includes 13 
headquarters divisions, 24 commissions and committees, and the 
30 departments referred to earlier. The diverse educational in- 
terests served by the NEA are evidenced by a partial listing of 
its departments: School Administrators, Elementary, and Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Classroom Teachers, Higher Educa- 
tion, Educational Research, and Specific Subject areas. NEA also 
sponsors more than 500 chapters of Future Teachers of America. 
Included among other strong education-benefiting associa- 
tions are the: American Council on Education, National Catho- 
lic Education Association, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Citizens for the Public Schools, National 
School Boards Association, American Association of University 


Professors, American Psycliological Association, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, National Society for the Study of Education, 


and American Textbook Publishers Institute. In addition, 
American education is served by organized groups, such as 
accrediting and standardizing associations, personnel and ap- 
pointment agencies, teachers’ agencies, accredited commercial 
Schools, the Visual Education Association, and the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 

Financial aid toward the development of special areas of 
education is provided by various educational foundations such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and 
the various Ford Foundations. Mention of the fine work of the 
American Junior Red Cross should not be omitted. We can be 
justifiably proud of our many professionally-minded, active 
and forward-looking educational agencies. 

A list of educational and teacher associations should in- 
clude such professional honorary organizations as Phi Delta 
Kappa for men, Pi Lambda Theta for women, and Kappa Delta 
Pi for both men and women. Reference also should be made 
to other groups, such as teachers’ religious organizations and 

, teachers’ unions that may be affiliated with labor organizations. 
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TEACHER MORALE 


The value to a teacher of faith in himself as a worthy member 
of a worth-while profession cannot be discussed apart from a 
teacher’s professional activities. All that has been said earlier in 
the chapter is concerned with the building of teacher morale. At 
this point, therefore, we shall refer briefly to those factors that 
already have been discussed and add a few more considerations 
that are productive of desirable teacher attitudes. 

The well-adjusted teacher has earned the respect and confi- 
dence of his pupils, has developed a good working relation be- 
tween himself and his fellow teachers and his supervisors, is active 
in community affairs, enjoys wholesome and satisfying leisure- 
time activities, and is broadening his educational horizon 
through active participation in a few well-chosen professional 
organizations. These are the contributions of the teacher to his 
own mental and emotional adjustment. 

The factors outside his direct control that affect a teacher’s 
attitude toward his work include: 


Adequate salary 

Tenure in office 

Sick leaves and pension benefits 

Participation in policy-making and administrative functions 
Opportunities for professional advancement 

Intelligent and constructive supervision 


Ov c d» OI 


In those school systems (and their number is increasing) in which 
these facters operate to the satisfaction of the teachers, there 
usually is evidenced attitudes of teacher interest in school work 
and of hearty co-operation. 

The American Association of School Administrators has re- 
ferred to morale as the quality of giving fully of one's best efforts 
to carry out a purpose.! In a study of teacher attitude toward 
teaching, the Research Division of the National Education 
Association in April, 1944, sent a questionnaire entitled The 
Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration to 7,577 urban teachers 
and 4,454 rural teachers. Usable answers were received from 


! See American Association of School Administrators, Morale for a Free World: 
Twenty-second Yearbook, pp. 27-28.€The Association, Washington, D. C., 1944. e 
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4,167 urban teachers (55%) and from 764 rural teachers (17%). 
In a report of the study it is stated that “A teacher is likely to give 
his best efforts to teaching when, given a fresh start, he would 
again become a teacher; when he feels that he would reccive a 
fair deal in his present position if difficulties arose; when he 
enjoys teaching so much that he is sure that he prefers it to other 
kinds of work."! An analysis of the complete study is not possible 
here. The report of it is recommended for reading by all persons 
who contemplate entering the teaching profession. 

There can be no argument against the statement that adequate 
preparation, financial security, and pleasant working relations 
do much to bolster teacher morale. However, it is equally true 
that high teacher morale depends in good part upon personal 
fitness for and ability to adjust to the many demands that are 
made upon a teacher's time, energy, and patience during the 
course of each school day. This fact should not discourage a 
young man or woman who enjoys working with people from 
entering the teaching profession. There are compens 
are soul-satisfying even though they may not be purs g 

In conclusion, the reader may enjoy and find food fo: thought 
in a quotation from the Syracuse Bulletin, a college publication: 


tions that 


A successful teacher needs: 


The education of a college president The wisdom of a serpent 


The executive ability of a financier The gentleness of a dove 
The humility of a deacon The patience of Job 

The adaptation of a chameleon The grace of God 

The hope of an optimist The persistence of the devil 


The courage of a hero 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Give examples that have come to your attention of lay attitudes 
toward the advantages of teaching. 

2. Work out a schedule of the activities of an ordinary teaching day 
(1) in an elementary school; (2) in a junior or senior high school; 
(3) in a teachers’ college. 

3. Explain what is meant by the expression: teaching individuals 
through the media of learning materials. 


1 The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration, NEA Research Bulletin, December; 
1945 (Vol. XXIII, No. 4), p. 100. 


16. 


Ti: 


18. 


197 


20. 
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. Describe ways in which a tedcher can become acquainted with his 


pupils physical constitution, mental capacity, and degree of 
emotional stability. 


: What were the customary seating arrangements in the elementary 


school that you attended? in the high school? Were you always 
satisfied with your seat? Why or why not? 


. Illustrate by.reference to a specific subject the functioning of the 


laws of learning. 


. By reference to a specific unit of learning material, show how drill 


can be “sugar-coated.” 


. Evaluate the types of teaching that dre discussed in this chapter. 


Give other classifications that you may prefer. 


. From your own experience, recount examples of desirable and 


undesirable pupil-teacher relations. 


. In your elementary and high school days, did the age of your 


teachers affect your attitude toward them? 


. In your school life, to what extent have you experjenced teacher 


criticism of other teachers? 


. What is your attitude toward teacher friendships? Can you recall 


any teachers who seemed to be unduly friendly or antagonistic 
toward one another? If so, how were you and your schoolmates 
affected by the teacher relationships? 


. Should a teacher fear his superiors? Explain your answer. 
. What is the community attitude toward teachers in your home 


town? 


; How active were your parents in parent-teacher associations? As 


an elementary school child, did you want your parents to visit your 
teachers? What was your attitude when you were a high school 
pupil? 7 

At any time were any of your teachers personal friends of your 
family? If so, what was your attitude toward these teachers in 
school? out of school? 

In what ways can teachers participate in the community activities 
of your home town? To what extent do they participate? 

In what ways should a school board control the out-of-school 
activities of a teacher? 

Prepare a list of teachers’ organizations in your ‘state or local 
community. Of which of these organizations would you like to be a 
member? 

Are there any honorary educational organizations in your school? 
What benefits do you believe you could derive from membership 
in one of them, if youtqualify for membership? E 
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21. Look over several copies of the NEA Journal and of other profes- 
` sional periodicals that are in your college library. Report on any 
interesting material that you find in them. 

22. Briefly review the personality qualities of your favorite teacher; 
of a teachér whom you do not like very well. What are the signifi- 
cant personality differences between these two teachers? 

23. Why have you decided to become a teacher? 
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CHAPTER X 


EFFECTIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


Every educational program, national, state, or local, should 
be administered and supervised by trained educational leaders, 
These men and women not only should understand and subscribe 
to sound educational policies but must be able also to demon- 
strate the desire and the ability so to supervise the educational ` 
practices of those who come within their sphere of influence that 
educational procedure may keep pace with educational theory 
and ideals. 


ADMINISTRATION VERSUS SUPERVISION 


The administrative functions of school leaders include organizing 
school procedures, managing financial affairs, achieving desir- 
able school-community relationships, following the lines of 
authority that are peculiar to a particular school system, and 
reporting school progress to the next higher administrative 
officer. Supervision, as a function of educational leadership, 
refers more directly to the relationships that exist betweem a 
supervising administrator and those other members of the school 
personnel for whose educational activities he is responsible, as 
well as those members of the school population whose educational 
progress is his particular concern. : 

To some extent, every administrator, is a supervisor and every 
supervisor participates in administrative affairs. Indirectly if not 
directly, among the functions of a county, district, or city super- 
intendent is included a responsibility for the degree to which his 
subordinates can and do achieve successful realization of edu- 
cational policies through his organization and supervision of 
suitable school and classroom practices. However, since a super- 
intendent (especially of 4 large school system) should be con, 
cerned primarily with the formulation of broad educational 
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policies, he usually needs to delegate his supervisory responsibili- | 
ties to others who participate in the more personal relationships | 
of the educational process and who are then called upon to re- 
port to him concerning progress in one or another area. 

In a large school system, supervisory authority usually is dele- 
gated by the superintendent to assistant superintendents, local 
school principals, and directors of special educational fields, such 
as music, art, health education, pupil welfare, and the like. 
Within the focal schools themselves there may be a further divi- 
sion of supervisory responsibility. The principal of an elementary 
school may have one or more administrative and supervising 
assistants whose function it is to supervise the activities of specified 
groups of teachers and pupils within the school. In a high school, | 
the various subject-matter fields, such as English, the social 
studies, science, and so on, may be placed in charge of a super- 
vising administrator who is directly responsible to his principal. 

Even though these assistants to the superintendent are con- 
cerned primarily with the supervision of teaching procedures and 
pupil progress, they must include in their duties the execution of | 
certain administrative details. Unfortunately, in a complicated 
and intricate school organization the chief supervisory officer 
may find that so much of his time and energy must be devoted | 
to the care of administrative details that he has little opportunity | 
for direct supervision. This is particularly true of the principal | 
of a large school. He is compelled, by the pressure of administra- | 
tive work, to delegate to his assistants to a greater extent than 
may be desirable the actual supervision of school activities. Con- 
trariwise, in a small rural or small-town school the duties of the | 
principal combine all of the responsibilities of an administrator 
and supervisor, in addition to classroom teaching. 

Administrative and supervisory lines of authority otten need 
to be clearly defined if a well-organized continuity of policy and 
practice is to be maintained. For example, if the supervisory 
staff includes directors of special subject fields, a certain crossing- | 
over of lines of authority may occur. In a large school system, | 
the special director may have assistants whose function it is t 
supervise the teaching of his subject in specified schools. As the | 
assistant supervisor of a special subject area goes about his super- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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visory duties from one school to another, there may be uncer | 
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tainty as to his degree of responsibility to his director, to the 
principals of the schools he visits, and to the assistant superintend- 
ent who is responsible for the teaching and learning activities of 
that school district. Differences of opinion among his immediate 
superiors concerning policy, practice, or degree of authority may 
interfere with the supervisor’s best efforts in his particular field 
of activity. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 


A principal should be the educational leader of his school. He 
should have a thorough understanding of the general and specific 
aims of education and have achieved a basic educational philoso- 
phy that is representative of high educational ‘idealism. Before 
his assignment as the principal of a school, he should have given 
evidence, through demonstrated teaching success, that he is a 
master of educational practice as well as of theory. Moreover, he 
should understand thoroughly the limits of his authority and be 
amenable to the suggestions of his superiors. The lines of author- 
ity for Knoxville Tennessee, a city of 100,000 population, are 
presented on page 230 as an illustration of the place of a school 
principal in the administrative organization of a typical school 
system. 

Guiding principles of administration. A school principal 
not only should be alert to the aims and principles of education 
but also must be sensitive to the needs and requirements of the 
community as'well as to those of his teachers and pupils. Among 
the basic principles of good school administration can be in- 
cluded the following: 


1. Teacher participation should be stimulated in the kind of education 
that will provide good citizenship training. 

2. There should be developed and put into practice the kind of 
curriculum that guarantees continuous pupil growth. 

3. The educational program of the school should embody the co- 
operative efforts of faculty and students alike. 

4. The building and equipment should be used to maximum capacity. 

5. All school facilities should be so utilized that every child is given 
an opportunity to participate in the educational offerings of the 
school. 

6. The various members of the school personnel should be assigned 
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in such a way that everyone can utilize his energies toward the 
achievement of maximum efficiency. 

7. The formulation of school policies should follow democratic 
principles of faculty and pupil participation and co-operation. 

8. The authority that is delegated by the principal to the members of 

. his staff should be used wisely. Authority granted to pupils should 
be supervised carefully lest, as a result of pupil immaturity and 
lack of experience, it be abused. 

9, Well-trained teachers and other personnel should be secured and 
then should be given the freedom of activity that is commensurate 
with their ability to use it effectively. 

10. All educational responsibilities should be defined carefully and 
specifically, and they should be understood by all concerned. 
There should be no doubt in the mind of any school official con- 
cerning the limits of his individual authority. 

11. The best interests of the entire school should be basic to any decision 
that is made relative to the welfare of the pupils, the teachers, or 
the school in general. 

12. The leadership of the principal should be such as to inspire all— 
pupils and teachers alike—toward better and more complete 
accomplishment. ; 

13. An attitude of constructive rather than destructive criticism 
should be characteristic of all members of the staff and of the 
student body. 


The principal as a leader. The principal is the key person in 
his school. He sets the pace for the many activities in which the 
members of the faculty and the pupils participate. He is responsi- 
ble for the esprit de corps that exists among all those who are 
associated with the school, as well as for the friendliness of rela- 
tions that exist between the school and the community. 

In order to meet these responsibilities, the principal must 
formulate well-planned activities for the school. He must demon- 
strate his ability to stimulate people to work together. He must 
possess knowledge of educational media, skill in handling people, 
and adaptability of attitude. Above all, he must be kindly and 
tactful and understanding of human nature. Leadership that gives 
evidence of sincerity, frankness and open-mindedness is more 
than likely to stimulate willing and constructive co-operation., 

Democratization of administration. Any procedure that is 
democratic implies a ao-operative give-and-take rather than the 
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issuing of and obeying of directives. When teachers are given a 
voice in administration, they should neither expect to nor be 
permitted to assume undue authority. The final responsibility 
for decision-making must rest in one person whose function it is 
to exercise this authority. However, the principal should be the 
kind of educational leader who is willing to be advised, who 
recognizes good advice when it is offered, and who is not afraid 
to give credit for intelligent suggestions to the members of his 
staff who are responsible for them. Co-operative effort that re- 

: ceives administrative approval is certain to encourage greater 
co-operation and efficiency. 

' The difference between an autocratic and a democratic ad- 
-ministrator is presented interestingly below. 


The Autocratic Administrator The Democratic Administrator 

1. Thinks he can sit by himself — 1. Realizes the potential power 
and see all angles of a problem. in thirty or fifty brains. 

2. Does not know how to use the 2. Knows how to utilize that 
experience of others. power. 


3. Cannot bear to let any of the 3. Knows how to delegate duties. 
strings of management slip 


from his fingers. 

4. Is so tied to routine details 4. Frees himself from routine de- 
that he seldom tackles his tails in order to turn his 
larger job. energy to creative leadership. 

5. Is jealous of ideas; reacts in — 5. Is quick to recognize and 
one of several ways when some- praise an idea that comes from 
one else makes a proposal. someone else. 

6. Makes decisions that should 6. Refers to the group all matters 
have been made by the group. that concern the group. 

7. Adopts a paternalistic attitude 7. Maintains the position of 
toward the group: “I know friendly, helpful adviser both 
best.” s on personal and professional 

matters. 

8. Expects hero-worship, giggles — 8. Wishes to be respected as a 
of delight at his attempts at fair and just individual as he 
humor, and so forth. respects others 

9. Does not admit even to him- — 9. Consciously practices demo- 
self that he is autocratic. cratic techniques. 


10, Sacrifices everything—teach- 10. Is more concerned with the 
ers, students, progress—to the growth of individuals involved 
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end of a smooth-running sys- than with freedom from an- 
tem. noyances, 

11. Is greedy for publicity. 11. Pushes others into the fore- 
ground so that they may taste 
success. 

12. Gives to others as few oppor- 12, Believes that as'many indi- 
tunities for leadership as pos- viduals as possible should 
sible. Makes committee as- have opportunities to take re- 
signments, then outlines all sponsibility and exercise 
duties and performs many of leadership.! 
them himself. ! 


The teacher and the administration. The ultimate success 
of the pupils of any school depends upon the attitudes and activi- 
ties of every individual who, in any capacity, is concerned with 
the welfare of the children. Teachers sometimes forget that, to 
have their teaching effective or even possible, a great deal of 
administrative detail is required in keeping the educational 
wheels well oiled. 

It is common knowledge that teachers as a group tend to be 
critical of demands made upon their time for the performance of 
tasks that seem to them to lie outside their teaching responsibili- 
ties and to which they refer as glorified clerical work. As a matter of 
fact, a teacher can aid the administration in many ways. To 
illustrate: when he arrives at school punctually every day, when 
he keeps himself informed concerning the daily happenings in 
the school, when he transmits to his pupils the administrative 
information that he is requested to give them, when he makes out 
complete and satisfactory reports and submits them when they are 
due, and when he carries his full share of the guidance of pupil 
behavior, the teacher is assisting in carrying out important 
administrative duties. , 

Teachers do not always appreciate the significance of their 
attitudes and behavior from an administrative point of view. 
They need to be trained toward a recognition of the need for 
promptness, thoroughness, and accuracy in matters that com- 
prise administrative details. Reporting progress or confidential 


, ` From G. R. Koopman, A. Mielf and P. J. Misner, Democracy in School Adininistra- 
tion, pp. 15-16. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1943. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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data concerning individual pupils and similar time-consuming 
activities: may appear to the teacher to be of little value, but 
such compilations of material may serve as source material that 
eventuates finally in the improvement of teacher and pupil 
welfare. It is very easy to be critical of administrative procedures 
if one does not appreciate their significance. 


THE FUNCTION AND VALUE OF SUPERVISION IN THE SCHOOL 


In a school, as in any other group that is organized for the 
purpose of carrying on co-ordinated activity of one kind or 
another, there is needed the unifying influence of a specially 
selected person whose function it is to utilize the authority of his 
position for the furtherance of the best interest of all members 
of the group. The influence that this authorized person can exert 
is that of operating in the group in such a way as to (1) encourage 
individual activity that is consistent with the ideals of the group, 
(2) appraise the activities of the individual members of the 
group, and (3) effect a maximum of co-operation among the 
members in order that efficiency of living or production results. 

Meaning of supervision. In general, the term supervision is 
applied to the process of co-ordinating group activity in such a 
way as to attain desirable goals. The supervisor either is a person 
who is given the authority to undertake this responsibility or is 
someone who, through his own personality qualities, is able to 
exert the kind of leadership that achieves the goals referred to 
above. 

To supervise is to criticize, to evaluate, to appraise, or to 
praise. However, criticism as such is not necessarily supervision. 
Although criticism may be a necessary adjunct of supervision, 
the fundamental purpose of any supervisory activity is that of 
guidance toward whatever improvement in the attitude or be- 
havior of the supervised’may be considered desirable in terms of 
group-accepted standards. The worker does the actual work, but 
the supervisor is expected to assist the worker through suggestion 
and advice, and through the kind of leadership that inspires the 
worker toward improvement. 

In business and industry, supervision is aimed at the improve- 
ment of quantity and quality of production. In education, the 

' function of supervision is to stimulate’teachers and pupils toward 
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the utilization" of better teaching-learning procedures. In any 
case, the concept of supervision is based upon successful achieve- 
ment. All supervisory activity should be directed toward that end. 

Function of supervision in education. If a teacher is to be 
stimulated through supervision toward increased effectiveness in 
his teaching procedures, both the supervisor and the teacher 
must work toward the same educational goal. The more inspira- 
tional the leadership of the supervisor, the more likely is there to 
be co-operation between him and the supervised and the more 
certain are they both to attain the desired educational outcomes. 

Included among the important functions of supervision, as 
these pertain to teaching and learning, are the following: 


1. The interpretation of educational objectives 

2. The study and improvement of the curriculum and materials of 

instruction 

The measurement of individual pupil ability to learn 

The guidance of pupils toward improved study and work habits 

The improvement of teaching techniques 

The evaluation of educational outcomes 

. The critical study and improvement of supervisory techniques 

. The stimulation of whatever creative ability may be inherent 
among the supervised 


Duane p 


Supervision entails both responsibility and opportunity. The 
supervisor’s responsibility for guiding the activities of others to- 
ward better achievement is great. The opportunity to supervise 
should be given only to persons who possess a kind of humaneness 
that causes their leadership to be welcomed by those whom they 
supervise. The fact that teachers in general seem to dislike super- 
vision can be explained in part by the fact that, in the past, they 
too often have experienced the kind of supervision in which the 
emphasis was upon destructive rather than upon constructive 
criticism. 

Characteristics of a good supervisor. The act of supervising 
creates an extremely personalized situation. Hence emotional 
factors are strong motivating forces in supervisor-supervised 
relationships and may show themselves in clashes of attitudes, 
ideas, and interests or even of personalities. Differing mental 
abilities, emotional patterns, basic interests, and personal ambi- 
tions have dynamic possibilities that, under weak leadership, 
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may result in terrific emotional upheavals and in destructive 
rather than constructive supervision. 

No one should undertake to supervise the teaching of others 
unless he is well grounded in subject matter or has had sufficient 
teaching experience to demonstrate the fact that he is able to 
stimulate successful achievement among learners. The training 
of a supervisor should include adequate mastery of the principles 
of psychology, sociology, administration, and supervision or re- 
lated fields, in order that he may attain an intelligent understand- 
ing of people and of their reactions as they live and work in 
groups or alone. 

Careful teacher guidance, based upon considered judgment on 
the part of a supervisor, is likely to have a salutary-effect upon the 
attitude and behavior of the persons who are subjected to such 
leadership. In order to meet the many possible outbursts, mis- 
understandings, and false accusations that may be directed to- 
ward fellow teachers and other fellow workers or toward himself, 
a supervisor must be well-balanced emotionally and be objective 
in his attitude. Respect and admiration are earned by him as, 
through his own behavior, he demonstrates that he possesses 
sympathetic understanding, that he is alert to existing conditions, 
that he is willing to give the other fellow another chance, and 
that he, too, can learn and improve. In other words, a supervisor 
should maintain an open-minded attitude toward all whom he 
supervises and should be just as eager to learn from them as he is 
to assist them in developing their techniques, attitudes, or points 
of view. In teaching, as in other activities, there is no one best 
method of procedure that should be utilized by everyone. Be- 
cause of his special training and background, one teacher may 
use a technique that varies slightly from that of another teacher. 
Asupervisor should recognize the value of such teacher-developed 
procedures. It is a mistaken belief that best results always can be 
achieved by the imitation of teaching techniques which are the 
outgrowths of a particular supervisor’s experiences. 

Although a supervisor should be a master teacher in at least 
one educational area, it does not follow that he must be a master 
in every subject or learning area that he may be called upon to 
supervise. He must be willing to admit that many of his teachers 
are able to present individual lessons better than he can. Indi- 
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vidual teaching skill should be utilized by him in such way that 
his teachers learn from one another. 

Most teachers are interested in their own professional growth 
and desire the kind of supervision that will help them to become 
better teachers. Consequently, teachers welcome supervision 
when and if the attitude of the supervisor is one of kindly concern 
for the welfare of his teachers and pupils and if his advice and 
suggestions are recognized by the teachers to be valuable as a 
means of improving their own teaching techniques and, thereby, 
the learning success of their pupils. The test of successful super- 
vision lies in the sincerity, the clarity of suggestions for improve- 
ment, and the general attitude toward supervision that the 
supervisor establishes in the mind of the person he is supervising. 

The supervisor should continue to grow in his profession. He 
should keep informed concerning current educational literature, 
both in his particular field of interest and in broad areas of 
supervision. He should be familiar with changing aims and func- 
tions of education. He should be willing to change his accustomed 
point of view in terms of the results of scientific educational re- 
search. He should be able to recognize improved school practices 
when he sees them, and he should assist others in the develop- 
ment of skills that are necessary for the utilization of such 
techniques. ` 

Moreover, the supervisor should be willing to subject himself 
to an impartial evaluation of his supervisory abilities by the 
teachers with whom he is working. A person who wants to suc- 
ceed as a supervisor should give evidence of a democratic 
approach, should possess sound basic concepts of education and 
its techniques, and should be able to apply these in scientific and 
constructive ways. 

Techniques in supervision. Supervision should be preventive 
and constructive. Any help that can*be given to teachers so that 
they may avoid mistakes which they otherwise might make is to 
be commended. The supervisor who is able to anticipate prob- 
lems of this kind definitely is giving help when it is most needed. 
This kind of assistance is especially valuable for those who are 
beginning to teach in a new school or who are newcomers to the 
teaching profession. The skilled supervisor who anticipates the 
possible difficulties that may be experienced by his “new” 
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teachers and who starts early to guide their teaching activities is 
practicing preventive supervision. : 

Constructive supervision should be the goal of all supervisors. 
Little can be gained from supervision if the net result is fault- 
finding and calling attention to mistakes or weaknesses unless, at 
the same time, assistance is given for their elimination or improve- 
ment. As a well-trained and experienced supervisor works with 
his teachers, old or new, he builds self-confidence in them by 
recognizing and commending their strengths and by helping 
them to identify their own weaknesses, for the improvement of 
which he suggests desirable changes of attitude or procedure. 
The attitude of a supervisor of this kind always is positive and 
forward-looking and a stimulation to teachers for self-improve- 
ment. Such a supervisor is practicing constructive or even creative 
supervision. 

A well-planned and functional organization of supervisory ac- 
tivities should include at least the four following areas or types of 
supervision: 


1. Supervision in relation to teacher trainees 

2. Supervision in relation to classroom observation 
3. Supervision in relation to individual conferences 
4. Supervision in relation to teachers’ meetings 


(1) Supervision in relation to teacher trainees. The entire program 
of teacher education should be geared toward giving a teacher 
trainee the kind of habit training that will enable him to be 
fairly well adjusted and competent as a beginning teacher. 
The mastery of the subject matter to be taught no longer can 
be considered, in and of itself, an adequate preparation for 
teaching. In the past it may have been possible to place the 
emphasis upon the content,of teaching material. A high degree 
of selectivity both of teacher trainees and of learners in the lower 
schools limited participation in educational activities to those 
who often achieved learning success in spite of poor teaching. 
To the extent that individuals failed to achieve such success, the . 
responsibility for the failure was placed squarely upon individual 
inability or unwillingness to learn. Our present concept of | 
education as a democratic right of all people and the consequent 
heterogeneous nature of our school population make it impera- 
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tive that everyone who is responsible for the educational progress 
of our people be thoroughly prepared not only in the mastery 
of subject matter itself, but also in the understanding of the 
psychological and educational principles that are basic to effec- 
tive teaching and learning practices. 

Early in their teacher-training course, prospective teachers 
should begin to experience observation of actual teaching in the 
classroom. This should be followed by participation in discus- 
sions and conferences regarding the classroom teaching they 
have observed, in which critical evaluations are made from the 
supervisory point of view. In their senior year they themselves 
should do actual classroom teaching under careful supervision. 
In this way future teachers are afforded an opportunity to 
discover at firsthand the differences that may exist between 
theory and practice. They are being prepared, to some extent 
at least, for the kind of classroom situations with which they 
later may be confronted as teachers. 

As a student teacher, however, a teacher trainee is faced with . 
various problems of adjustment. He is not participating in a 
natural classroom situation, since he does not have the sole or 
even the major responsibility of guiding all of the classroom 
activities, The student teacher usually works with a co-operating 
teacher whose function it is to guide the learning activities of 
the pupils and largely to direct the work of the student teacher. 
The latter is expected to follow the regular teacher’s iead, even 
though the modern educational philosophy and’ practice that 
the student has experienced may differ from the educational 
theory and techniques of the co-operating teacher. Moreover, 
the college supervisor of the practice teaching may offer sugges- 
tions that are at variance with the accustomed procedures of 
that particular teaching-learning situation. 

As a result of factors that are inherent in the situation, the 
student teacher figuratively finds himself between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. He wants to co-operate with the teacher in 
whose class he is receiving his practical experience. He respects 
the advice of his college supervisor. He remembers the princi- 
ples, techniques, and procedures which he has learned in his 
courses in psychology and methods and is eager to apply them." 
He becomes interested in the young people with whom he is 
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working and wants to do for them what he considers desirable. 
His youthful enthusiasm may seem to be dampened by the more 
cautious approaches of the regular teacher. He needs all the 
encouragement and guidance that can be given to him by a 
co-operating teacher who himself is enthusiastic and well 
trained. He also needs the assistance of a college supervisor who 
can foresee possible pitfalls in student teaching and can help the 
young neophyte to avoid them. 

Students who are preparing to teach usually are not interested 
solely in ratings or grades. They are serious in their desire to 
become effective teachers. Consequently, they both welcome 
intelligent supervision and profit from it. Seldom does a student 
teacher display an attitude of antagonism to guidance or give 
evidence of a belief that he knows more than do older, more 
experienced teachers or supervisors. 

Finally, no matter how excellent the supervision and guidance 
of a student teacher may be nor how well the student himself is 
able to adjust to this preparatory teaching experience, attention 
should be directed to the fact that it is impossible, during his 
practice teaching, for a student to prepare himself adequately 
for meeting all the different types of teaching situations in which 
he may find himself as a regularly appointed teacher. His train- 
ing, therefore, must include not only the ability to succeed in 
the teaching-learning situations to which he is exposed as a 
student but also the power of adaptability to differing school 
situations. This can be accomplished in part by varying the 
types of teaching experiences to which he is subjected as a 
student and in part by supervisory emphasis upon the possible 
deviations from such experiences that are extant among schools 
and school systems. 

(2) Supervision in relation to classroom observation. No matter how 
well prepared a beginning teacher may be for participation in 
actual teaching-learning situations, how excellent an experienced 
teacher is, nor how great the interest in and enthusiasm for 
teaching of either the beginning teacher or the older teacher, 
changing educational concepts require that all teachers grow 
on the job. This growth can be encouraged through the intelli- 
gent supervision of persons who themselves have advanced with 
advancing aims and objectives of education. 
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One of the most direct metheds of helping teacher growth is 
that of supervisory observation of a teacher at work. Every 
supervisor, whether his school is large or small, should visit the 
classrooms of his teachers and thereby gain firsthand knowledge 
of what is being done by the teachers and pupils and the kind 
and extent of assistance that is needed. As he visits classes at 
work, he becomes informed concerning the procedures of indi- 
vidual teachers, the responses of the pupils, and the kind of 
rapport that exists between teachers and pupils. 

An adequate understanding on the part of supervisors of the 
situation that exists in any one classroom can be achieved only 
if the visits are frequent and the time spent in the classroom 
during any one visit is sufficient to allow observation of a complete 
unit of activity. Moreover, during the visit the teacher should be 
permitted to continue the lesson without interference from the 
supervisor, A supervisor should not interrupt the regular class- 
room procedure except in those instances in which he is invited 
by the teacher to participate in the activity. Unless classroom 
conditions or the behavior of the pupils is such as to make 
teaching or learning impossible of accomplishment, the super- 
visor should refrain from making any comments to the pupils 
or to the teacher in the presence of the pupils concerning ventila- 
tion, neatness of the room, pupil behavior, teaching procedures, 
and so on. 

The supervisor should appreciate the fact that he is dealing 
with human beings. In any program of attitude development, 
the when and how of doing are as important as what is done. No 
teacher wants to “lose face” in the presence of his pupils. The 
latter are extremely sensitive to any expressed attitudes on the 
part of a supervisor. In the classroom a supervisor should exhibit 
only interested, courteous, and self-effacing behavior, no matter 
what his inner responses may be. It is as a supervisor accords to 
a teacher this recognition of the latter’s relation with his pupils 
that a teacher will be willing or even eager to accept help from 
his supervisor. 

As a supervisor visits his teachers at work, he should be 
motivated by a desire tp learn from them. More than that, 
through frequent visitation he is enabled not only to discover 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual teachers but also to 
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gain a needed understanding of the attitudes, abilities. and 
progress of the pupils, individually and in groups, as well as an 
appreciation of the extent to which existing curriculums and 
current practices are fitted to the needs of or possibility of 
achievement by the pupils. He must become an active member — 
of the school group as he circulates about the building. Teachers | 
and pupils alike must be led to recognize him as a leader and to 
welcome him without restraint or fear into whatever classroom  - 
group he joins. 

(3) Supervision in relation to individual conferences. Although super- 
visory advice or guidance should be given as objectively as 
possible, supervision implies a personalized relationship between 
the supervisor and the supervised. Hence person-to-person con- 
ferences that are held between the supervisor and the supervised 
are extremely important. No classroom observation is complete 
without this personal exchange of ideas between the teacher and 
the supervisor. The attitude that each brings to the conícrence 
will be a determiner of its fruitfulness. If the supervisor displays 
an attitude of all-knowing wisdom or if the teacher's attitude is 
one of resentment or indifference, the conference will have little 
if any value for the teacher. The worth of a conference depends 
upon the extent to which each participant brings to it an attitude 
of co-operation and friendliness and an honest desire to do 
whatever he can to stimulate learning progress among the pupils. 

If there is difference of opinion between the two concerning — 
the most effective means of furthering educational aims, this dis- 
agreement should be professional in nature and should be 
divorced completely from. any personal factors. A supervisor 
should rise above petty bickering or criticism for its own sake. 
A teacher should be big enough to recognize and accept criticism 
that is just and reasonable. 

The supervisor's greatest service is that of strengthening an 
already strong teacher and of helping a weak teacher to over- 
come his faults. Whether the teacher is strong or weak, his 
attitude. should be that of improving his techniques or practices 
as a result of intelligent acceptance of honestly given advice. 

To the beginning or new teacher, a pre-classroom-visit con- 
ference may be of great value. In a conference of this kind an 

' opportunity is afforded the supervisorand the teacher to discuss 
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the plans and purposes of the teacher before he puts these into 
operation. Differences in points of view can be ironed out ahead. 
of time, possible mistakes may be avoided, and worry about the 
forthcoming visit eliminated. If this pre-visit conference has 
been. successful, the actual visit partakes of the characteristics 
of a co-operative venture in which both teacher and supervisor 
engage. The post-classroom conference then becomes a kind of 
picking up of the threads of the earlier conference and may serve 
also as a preparation for the next visit. 

(4) Supervision in relation to teachers? meetings. Periodic meetings 
(usually monthly) of teachers with their principal or other super- 
visor partake of the nature of group-guidance conferences: ‘The 
chief purpose of these meetings should be the encouragement of 
an exchange of worth-while ideas among the members of the 
staff. Through such co-operative efforts can be achieved a better 
understanding of the school’s needs and a unification of the work 
that is being done in the school. Individual members of the 
teaching staff can learn what others are doing. At these meetings 
the teachers not only can be informed concerning contemplated 
plans and procedures but also can participate in the formulation 
of school policies. The discussion may give rise: to questions con- 
cerning any aspect of the school program. Thus ideas can be 
passed along from one teacher to another; from a supervisor to 
the teachers, and from. the teachers to the supervisor. 

If new policies are to be formulated in a school or new tech- 
niques devised, it is highly desirable that all members of the staff 
be afforded an opportunity, through group conferences or: 
teachers’ meetings, to share in the development of changed 
policies or techniques so that they better understand the basic 
principles involved. Further, active co-operation of this kind 
tends to encourage a greater willingness qn the part:of teachers 
to participate in the execution of plans in the formulation of 
Which they have taken part. ‘ 

At teachers’ meetings every teacher should be given a chance 
to present whatever ideas he may have for the improvement of 
the school’s service to its pupils. However, no teacher has the 
right.to monopolize the time and attention of the group in order 
to discuss a pet idea of hisethat already has been considered 
fully by the group. The leader must be sufficiently resourceful 
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and dynamic to guide the agenda of the meeting in such a way 
that everyone benefits from participation in it. Otherwise, more 
harm than good may result. The important outcomes of success- 
ful teachers’ meetings include: 


1. A deeper understanding of pupil problems. 

2. A more thorough knowledge of the principles that underlie teaching 
and learning. 

3. A better appreciation of administrative responsibilities. 

4, An increased degree of co-operation among the teaching and super- 
vising personnel. 

5. A more widespread participation in the formulation of school 
policies. 


The value of good supervision. If onc person were responsi- 
ble for the execution of all the activities connected with the 
completion of a particular project, the materials, methods, and 
outcomes would be the sole responsibility of that person and he 
would be relatively free to follow his own best judgment. The 
housewife usually reigns supreme in the execution of her house- 
keeping duties. Even a teacher of a one-room school enjoys a 
relative degree of freedom in his daily teaching responsibilities, 
as these have been celegated to him by a local school board or 
superintendent. Hov ever, as has bcen said earlier, the increased 
complexity of school organization that results from enlarged pupil 
populations and broadened curricular offerings demands a more 
definite alignment of specific duties and responsibilities. 

If educational objectives are to be achieved uniformly fo the 
benefit of all learners, individualism of attitude or behavior must 
give pl.ce to group co-operation under wise leadership. Super- 
vision is no longer a luxury but a necessity. No matter how willing 
or earnest an individual teacher may be, he often is helpless in a 
particular situation if he is left completely unguided. He wants to 
be able to turn to someone who, in the position of supervisor, can 
give him the assistance that he needs. 

The growing recognition by teachers, pupils, and parents of 


the supervisor as a unifying and guiding educational force has 


' led to the appreciation of the fact that the success or failure of à 
school or of any other educational unit rests squarely upon the 
sheulders of the supervisor, who is responsible for the activities 
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of the group. As the supervisor is, so is the school. In the attitudes 
and observable behavior of any group of teachers and pupils: 
there are reflected the attitude and behavior of their supervisor. : 
'To the extent that he is well qualified for his position, he moti- 
vates, guides, and encourages to the end that each person func- 
tions at maximum capacity for the welfare of all. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Outline briefly the training and experience that a person should 


have to qualify for a principalship. 


. Which of the activities of principals of elementary schools could 


be delegated to (a) clerical workers, (b) members of the faculty? 


. Why is the selection of teachers a very important function of 


administrators? 


. Which activities of the school principal are largely administrative? 


Which are largely supervisory? 


. To what extent should a principal delegate authority to his faculty 


on such matters as (a) discipline, (b) assigning marks, (c) accept- 
ing excuses for lateness or absence, (d) selecting textbooks? 


. What is meant by “making school administration more 


democratic?” 


. Name traits of a supervisor that are most disliked by (a) teachers, 


(b) pupils. 


. Describe the characteristics of a supervisor with whom you would 


enjoy working. 


. Indicate the kind of supervision that should be given to (a) ee 


ginning teachers, (b) weak teachers, (c) excellent teachers. 


. Join a supervisor in observing a teacher teach a lesson. Then you, 


the teacher, and the supervisor evaluate it together. 


. What help should teacher trainees receive in order to develop a 


desirable attitude toward supervision? 


2. After a supervisor has observed a teacher, what should be the role 


of each during the conference in which the lesson is evaluated? 
“Teaching is easier than superv Hsion?' Do you agree or disagree? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


. To what extent should learners participate in school administration 


in (a) elementary school, (b) junior high school, (c) senior high 
school, (d) college? 


. Describe the kind of faculty meeting that can be of value to 


teachers. 
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PART THREE 


BASIC EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES 


RECOMMENDED FILMS FOR PART III 


Children on Trial (McGraw-Hill, 62 min.) Tells the story of two 
boys and a girl who are sent to approved schools 

Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques (Mahnke, 22 min.) Presents 
the techniques used by the efficient guidance counselor. 

Finding Your Life Work (Mahnke, 22 min.) Presents the thinking 
and planning of a boy in relation to his vocational choices. 

Guidance Problems for School and Home (Teachers College, 18 min.) 
Attempts to give parents and teachers an understanding of 
some of the causes of a child’s poor adjustment. 

Importance of Goals (McGraw-Hill, 19 min.) Shows the kind of 
goals nct often met in a classroom by a 13-year-old girl. 

Learning to Understand Children (McGraw-Hill) Part I—A Diag- 
nostic Approach (21 min.), and Part II—A Remedial Pro- 
gram (23 min.): “The Story of Ada Adams." 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (McGraw-Hill, 14 min.) Shows 
various methods of handling classroom situations. 

Motivating the Class (McGraw-Hill, 19 min.) A student-teacher 
learns that motivation is essential to good teaching. 

On the Road to Tomorrow (United World Films, 10 min.) Presents 
the 4-H clubs and the significance of their work. 

School Spirit and Sportsmanship (Coronet, 11 min.) Stresses the 
idea that actions of individuals reflect upon the spirit of 
the entire school. 

Schools in Centerville (NEA, 20 min.) Shows how a seventh- 
grade class worked in a model school in Virginia. 

Silver Anniversary of FFA (U.S. Office of Education, 35 min.) A 
Future Farmer of America attends the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his organization. 

Student Government at Work (Coronet, 10 min.) Shows the work of 
a student council on particular problems. 

Tale of Two Towns (Agra Films, 45 min.) Shows two commu- 
nities as they co-cperate to iraprove their school system. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE CURRICULUM IN DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


In Chapter VI we discussed the nature and needs of learners. 
By the very connotation of the term, we cannot consider the 
learner apart from that which he is learning, that is, apart from the 
curriculum that serves as the basis of the learning process and 
that is interrelated with the learner’s activities at every step of 
the way. In the past there was confusion as to what was meant 
by curriculum or what should be included in the concept of the 
curriculum. Today, fortunately, there is more general agreement 
on both points. 

Briefly, the curriculum includes ail the learner’s experiences in 
or outside school that are included in a program which has been 
devised to help him develop mentally, physically, emotionally, 
socially, spiritually, and morally. These experiences include that 
subject matter gained through direct experience and that which 
is secured vicariously through the utilization of textbooks and 
other learning aids. Curricular offerings thus include the content 
and the materials of instruction, techniques of procedure, and 
personal influences. 

The term a course of study often is used interchangeably with the 
term curriculum, but this usage is not correct. A curriculum in- 
cludes all the activities and experiences of learners in a specific 
field, while the course consists primarily of those activities that 
are organized for classroom use. The difference in meaning be- 
tween the two terms is presented thus in the Dictionary of Education: 


curriculum: (1) a systematic group of courses or sequence of subjects 

required for graduation or certification in a major field of study, for 

example, social studies curriculum, physical education curriculum; (2) a 

general over-all plan of the content or specific materials of instruction 

that the school should offer the student by way of qualifying hig 
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for graduation or certification or for entrance into a professional 
or a vocational field; (3) a body of prescribed educative experiences 
under school supervision, designed to provide an individual with? 
the best possible training and experience to fit him for the society 
of which he is a part or to qualify him for a trade or profession.! 

course of study: (1) strictly, an official guide prepared for use by ad. 
ministrators, Supervisors, and teachers of a particular school or. 
School system as an aid to teaching in a given subject or area of 
study for a given grade, combination of grades, or other designated 
class or instruction group; may include the aims of the course, the 
expected outcomes, and the Scope and nature of the materials to be’ 
studied, with suggestions as to suitable instructional aids, textbooks, 
supplementary reading, activities, teaching, methods, and measure- 
ment of achievement; (2) sometimes loosely and incorrectly used 
as a synonym for curriculum.? 


RELATION OF THE CURRICULUM TO EDUCATIONAL AIMS 
AND OBJECTIVES 

The broad aims of education are achieved more or less success- 

fully by the kinds of curriculums provided for the education of 


matter where the students live nor what their economic status. 
f If the aims and objectives of modern education are to be fully 
realized, the schoo! will have to reach outside its walls and in- 


1 Reprinted from Dictionary of Education edited by Carter V. Good, p. 113. 
Copyright, Hoo" by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, Nev Yor 
id., p. 109, F 
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their schooling without having experienced practical and first- 
hand association with actual business practices, community ac- 
tivities, recreational privileges, travel opportunities, and the like. 

Through its curriculum a school can help learners to know 
what is going on in the community about them. Those educa- 
tional experiences should be included that will enable every 
young person at the proper time to become acquainted per- 
sonally with the community offerings—its business establish- 
ments, industrial organizations, banks and financial centers—so 
that he may be enabled to evaluate for himself the kind of occu- 
pational and community activities in which later he may wish to 
participate. Merely to know that the library is located on a cer- 
tain streét corner or that the birthplace of a famous person is a 
particular house which one passes from time to time, without 
visiting the interior of either, has little educational value. 

To have the interest aroused and an opportunity afforded 
whereby one can gain personal knowledge of his community or 
of world affairs is far more valuable than to glean information 
only from a study of books. The visual aids that rapidly are find- 
ing their place among expanding curriculum materials are 
excellent, but they cannot replace the learning value that comes 
from firsthand experience. Young people need to be trained in 
the techniques of seeing and discovering. 


HOW THE CURRICULUM EVOLVES 


The curriculum stems from life itself. To the extent that life 
experiences provide the content of the curriculum, life will be 
enriched for those who are stimulated by curricular offerings. Ac- 
cording to the Commission on American School Curriculum: 

Each individual should have the kind and amount of education 
which will (a) make him most useful to himself and to others according 
to the principles of American democracy, (b) lead him to understand 
the principles and goals of our democratic way of life so that he may 
havea basis for his beliefs and loyalties, (c) help him to be an active 
and discerning participant in local, state, and national concerns so that 
this country may have exemplary leadership in its governmental 
affairs, (d) stimulate him to contribute all he can to the development 
and preservation of peaceful, co-operative, and equitable world rela- 
tionships, and (e) help hinf to recognize and understand the operation 
of natural laws in his enviroment... . 
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The schools provide a great part of the influence leading to a better 
life for all. Teachers and the curriculum are concerned with the worth 
and dignity of each individual, the creative talents of youth, good 
mental health and group relationships, critical thinking and objective 
appraisal, and the ideals of good sportsmanship and fair play. Through 
all of these, and undergirded with a faith in the ultimate goodness of the 
universe and man’s divine rights and responsibilities as a part of it, 
the schools promote a better society. * 


Principles of curriculum construction. If we interpret 
educational aims and objectives as directives aimed at the attain- 
ment of a good life or a life that is motivated by personally 
satisfying and socially desirable play and work activities, curricu- 
lums must be constructed so that they will serve their avowed 
purposes. Every school person who is in any way responsible for 
curriculum construction and application should be guided in 
his activities by a concept of the curriculum as an instrument of 
education that does the following things: 


1. Develops the creative aspect of the learning process. 
2. Develops the interrelation of play and work activities. 
3. Develops the achievement of wholesome behavior patterns. 
. Is determined by all members of society. 
. Includes all activities of individuals. 
. Is in a continual process of evolution. 
. Is understood by all who work with it: school board members, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and pupils. 
8. Is adopted only after it has been tested in classroom situations. 
9. Is functional, in that it: 
a. serves learners in their day-by-day living. 
b. motivates learners toward more effective living. 
c. makes possible the integration of learning. 
d. helps learners to achieve independence of thinking and be- 
havior. E 
e. helps learners better to understand their place in the social 
order. 


NAME 


Let us discuss briefly the educational implications of some of 
these principles of curriculum construction. 


1 American Association of School Administrators, American School Curriculum. The 
„Association, Washington, D.C., 1953. y 
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(1) Creative aspects of the learning process. Children should be 
provided with the kind of experiences that will enable them to 
appreciate relationships. The mere drilling of facts is not produc- 
tive of better living unless these facts can be applied in real-life 
situations. It is true that certain fundamental learning materials 
should be thoroughly mastered, but the drill techniques that are 
utilized for this purpose should be organized functionally. For 
example, it is important that 25 as a product of 5 times 5 become 
an automatic response, but the drill that is needed to fix this 
habit pattern should mean more to the child than the mere repe- 
tition of the symbols. The arithmetic concept should be applied 
to real-life situations so that it becomes meaningful, as, 5 bars of 
candy at 5 cents each cost 25¢. 

The effective use of the inductive approach to the mastery of ` 
factual relationships is dependent in great measure upon the 
ability of the teacher. The teacher should utilize the experiences 
of learners skillfully, beginmng with their experiential level and 
carrying them step by step mto an understanding of the broad 
and subtle interrelationships that need to be understood before 
real appreciation of them can be achieved. The teacher who at- 
tempts to help learners work with ideas rather than merely with 
the words that express ideas utilizes these procedures as he guides 
the learning process. 

Every learner has the capacity for some degres of creative 
achievement in one field or another. It is the teachers’ responsi- 
bility to provide such learning opportunities that this power of 
creation may be given a chance to express itself. The free-expres- 
sion movement in the field of art is illustrative of this principle. 
Teachers of art are beginning to appreciate the creative ability 
of children. Instead of limiting practice in drawing to the copying 
of models or designs, even young children are encouraged to ex- 
press their mental pictures of things or persons in their own way. 
Crude as children's first attempts may be, tactful guidance may 
lead to the development of latent power of artistic creation. 

(2) Interrelation of play and work activities. All activities are pur- 
poseful. Play activity, in general, has no purpose beyond the 
immediate enjoyment that accompanies it. On the other hand, 
activities that are engaged in for the achievement of purposes 
lying outside the activity itself fall into the category of work. 


. 
© 
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Learning activities should not be reduced to the play level but 
should be made as interesting as effective learning allows. It 
probably is poor educational policy to encourage a child to 
regard all learning as a form of immediately satisfying play. 
Learning is work which may be accompanied by the play atti- 
tude. The child should be led to recognize the purpose of his 
learning, but he also should be helped to engage in the learning 
activity with zestful enthusiasm and keen enjoyment, 

The aim of those who guide the learning process, therefore, 
should be so to plan learning activities with the learners that the 
play attitude is introduced. This provides incentives that cause 
the learners to want to participate in the activity, even though 
the purpose of it is the accomplishment of real learning and lies 
outside the doing itself. In other words, there always must be a 
purpose for an activity. When the purpose or the goal lies in the 
activity itself, when the individual does something for the sake of 
the doing and for no other purpose, the activity becomes as near 
pure play as is possible. However, when the activity is engaged in 
for a purpose that lies outside the activity or when the goal is 
external to the activity, the activity becomes work. The factors 
that account for the difference are (1) the attitude of the person 
concerned and (2) the purpose of the activity or the goal that 
is sought. 

Curriculums should be so constructed that they afford many 
and varied opportunities for pupil stimulation in terms of pupil 
interest. The approach to learning thus can be made positive and 
can be based on pupil desire to learn rather than on teacher- 
impelled learning. 

(3) Achievement of wholesome behavior patterns. Children should 
begin at an early age to develop the kind of behavior that is 
needed if they are to live happily with others. If a child is to 
enjoy rights and privileges, he needs to be educated toward their 
socially desirable use, rather than their selfish abuse. Any be- 
havior that is self-satisfying and that at the same time does not 
interfere with the rights of others is usually conducive to good 
social living. Too often learners do not receive the kind of 
help and guidance that will enable them to habitualize their 
behavior for the benefit of the group. They are allowed to become 
individualists. HEUS ‘ 
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It is natural for a very young child to be egocentric. He needs 
a great deal of attention and care at first, but as he grows older 
he needs training in self-care and in consideration for others. 
This guidance may be given by his parents and other asso- 
ciates, but it is also the responsibility of his teachers as they 
apply good teaching techniques based upon a functionally de- 
vised curriculum. 

(4) Curriculum development as a responsibility of society. A curricu- 
lum is not something that just happens. Whatever is included in 
it has been thought through, planned, or accepted by someone. 
As is the thinking of the person or persons responsible for the 
curriculum, so will be the curriculum. 

Ever-changing conditions in an ever-changing world make 
it necessary for a curriculum to be in a continuous state of evolv- 
ing; it cannot be allowed to remain fixed or static. In keeping 
with the ideal that school experiences constitute living rather 
than preparation for life, educators must keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions of living. Consequently, there should be awakened 
in cach community a consciousness of the need of constant cur- 
riculum evaluation and adjustment in terms of the changing 
needs of learners. 

Curriculum construction or revision should be the function of 
a selected community group which represents the best thinking 
in educational matters. The leader of such an organized group 
should be a person who understands curriculum construction 
and who appreciates the possible need for continuous curriculum 
revision. Among the members of the committee should be repre- 
sentatives of labor, religious, professional, business, and industrial 
groups; parents; and school administrators, teachers, and pupils. 
Such a committee would serve as a steering or policy-forming 
body. 

In order to assist the central committee in the actual work of 
curriculum construction, various groups from the schools them- 
selves should contribute suggestions, recommend policies, and 
advise concerning the materials to be inchided and the tech- 
niques to be utilized. These school groups should consist of 
subcommittees of: principals of elementary school, junior high 
school, and senior high school; chairmen of subject departments 

' in the high schools; higHf school teachers for each of the subject 
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fields; teachers of interest areas in the elementary schoo]; special 
supervisors; and pupi leaders. Each committee should be so - 
organized that the school personnel in its school is kept informed 
concerning its work. 

As these committees co-operate toward a common cause, there: 
are likely to emerge suggestions an d recommendations that 
function toward the improvement of existing school policies and — 
practices. Moreover, curriculums constructed as group projects 
will be better understood by all who are called upon to put them — 
into practice than a one-man-made curriculum would be. 

By the time these committees complete their work under the 
guiding influence of a strong leader, it is probable that the cur- 
riculum makers will have included all the learning activities that 
should find a place in the curriculums for that particular school 
community. The task is not easy, and it is a challenge to any 
group of people who are willing to undertake the job of improv- 
ing their existing curriculums and thus enriching the experiences 
of the learners. It is not an impossible task, but it demands the 
expenditure of much time and energy. 

(5) The curriculum and all life activities. An attempt should be 
made to construct a curriculum that includes all those activities 
which wiil improve every learner’s health, thinking, knowledge 
and skill, appreciation and expression, character, and social and 
economic relationships. In the United States the democratic way 
of life should be achieved gradually by everyone from his early 
years onward. This should be accomplished not only as a result 
of the knowledge obtained from books but through the experience 
gained in the daily practice of democratic principles. These ac- 
tivities and experiences must be included in a truly functional 
curriculum that promotes democratic attitudes and concepts. 

(6) The curriculum as an evolving process. As suggested earlier, a 
functional curriculum in a democratic society cannot be static 
but must be in a constant process of change. Scientific progress, 
new occupational opportunities, more comprehensive interrela- 
tionships among peoples, and advancing ideals and aspirations 
demand that educational theory and practice be geared to meet 
changing emphases in knowledge, skill. and attitude. In fact, it | 
has been suggested by some school men that books for school - 
use be published in pamphlet form so that, as changes take place, 
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books in use can be replaced from time to time by others that 
more nearly approximate changing experiences and knowledges. 
However, the great expense entailed by the printing of such 
materials has made the operation of this suggestion too expensive 
even for wealthy school systems. ' 

There are certain areas of experience that do not give evidence 
of as much change as others. For example, the good literature of 
the ages will continue to live, and standard books in this area will 
not need to be changed. In the field of social science, however, 
changes take place so rapidly that it is difficult to keep pace with 
them through curriculums that were constructed and books that 
were written even several years ago. This is true also of subjects 
such as mathematicsand foreign languages which, as they become 
more functional, change their content and method of approach, 
Science, too, is affected by the knowledge that is being added 
daily through invention and discovery. 

(7) Understanding the curriculum. To understand and interpret a 
curriculum is more difficult than some educators believe it to be. 
No matter how sound a curriculum is nor how well organized or 
how simply written, it will not function in actual practice unless 
favorable attitudes toward it are engendered in those who will 
use it. Teachers and administrators must be helped to recognize 
values that may be inherent in a new curriculum before they are 
willing and ready to give it a trial. The only effective way to 
develop this attitude is to make it possible for all teachers to share 
in the formulation of any new area of a curriculum. Whether any 
one person has had a small or a large part in the project, it is 
as he understands the results or believes in them that he will be 
able to put them into practice. 

Many excellent attempts have been made to develop the best 
curriculum that could be devised through the best ability that 
could be secured. A program of this kind was carried on at great 
cost in a Midwestern city. The curriculum expert employed 
organized on paper an excellent curriculum. The teachers were 
then asked to apply it. Even though the curriculum was stated ` 
clearly and was written simply, teachers were unable to under- 
stand exactly what was wanted. Consequently, the project had 
to be dropped. R . 

A similar situation arose in New York City with the develop- 
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ment of the activity program. Principals and teachers of selected 
schools worked out the new curriculum. They found it valuable 
and, after a six-year experiment, recommended that it be adopted 
by the city as the curriculum best suited to the all-round develop- 
ment of children. In spite of the teacher courses that were offered 
to acquaint teachers with the merits of the program and to 
familiarize them with its provisions, it was difficult to stimulate 
all teachers toward’ an understanding of it or a willingness to 
put it into practice. The new program has much to commend it, 
put it will take time for all elementary school teachers in the city 
to master its techniques sufficiently to make it as functional as it 
can be when it is properly understood and applied. 

(8) Testing the curriculum. Since a curriculum includes sugges- 
tions for teaching techniques as well as materials of instruction, it 
does not always follow that all teachers will be equally successful 
in using it. In providing experiences for living, the teacher him- 
self often is the key person. This fact must be taken into account 
before final judgment is passed concerning the value of a curricu- 
lum. However, once a curriculum has been decided upon as 
effective, opportunity to apply it should be given in order to show 
what can be done through it. There should always be provision 
for minor changes in the curriculum, however, in order to keep 
pace with current changes. 


CURRICULUM TRENDS AND PRACTICES ON VARIOUS 
SCHOOL LEVELS 

In the past, curriculums were constructed more or less gen- 
erally on the bases of subject-matter units. The, emphasis was 
placed upon the mastery of this or that content of subject matter 
or the developing of this or that skill. Curriculums were relatively 
rigid and were constructed in terms of mass instruction, instead 
of being adapted to individual needs. 

The present trends in curriculum construction on any school 
level are toward a greater emphasis upon the needs of individual 
pupils, more flexibility, and increased concern with existing 
economic and social conditions and individual experiences. Asa 

„result of the modern interpretation of the purpose and the kind 
of education that should be made available for learners of any 
age. curriculums are being constructed in such fashion that 
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mastery of subject matter and development of skill can be utilized 
as tools whereby life activities are experienced in or outside the 
classroom. Hence there is a growing interest in the construction 
of curriculums based upon individual and societal needs. 

The elementary school curriculum. The function of ele- 
mentary schooling is accepted to be that of providing a child with 
those knowledges, skills, and attitudes that are needed by an 
individual in his simple every-day associations with his fellows. 
‘These include the mastery of adequate speech and writing habits, 
simple arithmetic computation, familiarity with the general 
principles of good government and community living, under- 
standing of the basic scientific facts that affect daily life, ability 
to participate in simple recreational activities, some understand- 
ing of the world about him, and the routinization of those atti- 
tudes and behavior that are consistent with the principles of good 
physical and mental health. Moreover, whatever is learned by 
the child in these areas presumably is fundamental to further 
study. 

In the traditional elementary school these basic skills and 
knowledges are taught as separate units. Any relationship that 
may exist betwee the units as such and the child's actual life 
experiences is more or less accidental. In terms of modern policies 
and practices, the function of elementary schooling has not 
changed materially, The change is basically one of shifting the 
emphasis from the content of learning to the learner himself, 

In order to provide a rich background of experience that 
affords the child usable information, skills, and attitudes, subject- 
matter areas are combined in whatever way seems desirable in a 
particular school situation, The child thus becomes a participant 
in a real-life experience. Consequently, all the activity cannot be 
carried on in the narrow.confines of the classroom but may need 
to spread out into other parts of the school, the home, and the 
community. Furthermore, the emphasis upon activity as essential 
to learning may require the utilization of such equipment and 
teaching procedures as movable furniture, tables, live specimens; 
up-to-the-minute teaching material (including newspapers and 
magazines) and appropriate visual aids; group projects that re- 
quire the forming of committees arnong pupils; and other prae- 
tices of vitalized teaching and learning. 
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Not all children need to be doing the same thing at the same 
time. The traditional “lock step” method of instruction on the 
elementary level is giving way to a more informal and pupil- 
motivated freedom of activity. However, all activity, no matter 
how informal it may seem to be, should not be purposcless; it 

' should be aimed at the attainment of one or another desirable 
educational goal. 'This purposeful yet free activity is difficult of 
achievement in over-sized classes or by teachers who are mot 
thoroughly prepared in the application of informal learning 
procedures. 

Life-experiencing learning practices may include constructive 
activity: pictorial and graphic representation and interpretation; 
conference and discussion; trips and other exploratory activities; 
culminating activities, such as assembly programs, exhibits, and 
demonstrations that are shared with other classes, parents, or 
interested community members; research activities, such as the 
preparing of reports, reviews, outlines, and summaries; and 
dramatic presentations that may include the acting out of busi- 
ness procedures, writing and producing plays, reproducing plays, 
or acting out stories that appear in class readers. In the utilization 
of these techniques, it must be remembered that all such activities 
are engaged in not only for the enjoyment that may be derived 
from them but also for the educational value that is inherent in 
them. 

Junior high school and senior high school curriculums. On 
these levels, differentiation of learning outcomes and similarity 
are the goals, In the elementary school the child is provided with 
those tools of expression and intercommunication that enable 
him to engage in experiences common to the group. Upon the 
basis of this fundamental training he now is expected to build a 
superstructure of education that will serve two purposes: (1) an 
understanding of and ability to participate in the activities that 
are comraon to the social group with which he is associated; and 


(2) a selection of and beginning preparation for his particular | 


lifework. 

(1) On the secondary level, the learner continues to perfect 
himself in those knowledges, skills, and attitudes that will im- 
prove his general ability to succeed as a member of society. He 

» grows in the power to comprehend more difficult reading raate- 
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rial. His own power of expression (both oral and written) be- 
comes more fluent and meaningful; he delves into the more subtle 
areas of the social studies; he gains a greater understanding and 

. appreciation of the operation of scientific principles; and he 
develops increasingly mature habits of self-care and of ‘social 
responsibility. 

(2) In the secondary school, the learner begins to prepare 
himself for participation in a particular vocational area for. which 
he is fitted by interest, temperament, and mental ability. The 
basis upon which should rest a differentiation of vocational 
choice and preparation is related closely to the guidance function 
of education; this is discussed in Chapter XIV. 

The purely vocational aspect of education on the Secondary 
level should not be completely divorced from general or cultural 
objectives. If education on this level is to serve the purpose of 
helping an adolescent to achieve all-round development, it must 
serve all phases of his personality. Particularly must emphasis be 
given to his acquiring good physical and mental health. In this 
area, growth should be continuous from early childhood onward. 
So important is the responsibility of educational agencies in the 
achievement of the health ideal that it is given special considera- 
tion in Chapter XVI. 

Regardless of the function that should be served by education 
on the secondary level, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
here, as well as on the elementary level, learning should be 
achieved through personal experience and book study rather than 
through the study of books alone. Up to the present, education as 
life rather than as preparation for life has not been as effectively 
erganized on this level as it has on the lower level. In the majority 
of junior high schools and especially in senior high schools, there 
Still exists a high degree of departmentalization of instruction in 
terms of subject matter rather than a crossing-over of one subject- 

(Matter field into the other in terms of pupil needs and interests. 

There are’several reasons for the existing traditionalism in our 
high schools. Most teachers are subject-matter experts in one 
field or another. Many of them received their pre-teaching edu- 
Cation in the days when the what to teach received more attention 
than the how to teach. F urther, the fact that a pupil “takes” four 
9r more subjects, such as English, social studies, a foreign lan- 
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guage, mathematics, and so on, may necessitate his moving from 
one room to another. In each room he concentrates, for the 
duration of a recitation period, upon the content of one of his 
subjects without relating it in any way, except by accident, with 
the content of another subject. 

Moreover, at the time of his study of a particular subject, a 
student may have little if any appreciation of the value of that 
subject in his out-of-school experiences. This attitude is especially 
prevalent among students who are “taking a course" in mathe- 
matics or in a foreign Janguage. The sole purpose for their en- 
gaging in these study activities may be the fact that a certain 
number of prescribed units in these fields are required for college 
entrance. The one thing that the students know is that they ex- 
pect to eater college; therefore they are willing to subject them- 
selves to a college-entrance curriculum. Rigid college-entrance 
requirements are in great part responsible for some of the tradi- 
tional rigidity of present-day curriculums on the secondary level. 

In the so-called vocational subjects, such as commercial work, 
needle trades, automechanics, and the like, there is apparent a 
greater co-relation between the content of subject matter, the 
felt interest of the pupil, and the recognized usefulness to him of 
the study material. But too often vocational curriculums are the 
outgrowths of “armchair philosophy” rather than the result of 
personal familiarity with occupational procedures. Also, the 
vocational learning may k« confined to classroom activity with 
no experience in actual work situations. 

Modern educational trends are pointing to a more realistic 
attitude among school men toward the practical function of 
secondary school education and the inclusion in the curriculum 
of more experiential procedures. Within the subject fields them- 
selves, curriculums are being devised that emphasize the value 
to the student of tying up curriculum content with application t9 
life situations. 

To illustrate, the work of the English department in modern 
high schools finds its way into assembly programs, school news- 
papers or magazines, and radio or community forums or discus- 
sions. The subject matter of social studies may be made the 
material for articles that are written in the English classes or are 
prepared in them for pupil participation in debates or forums. 


| 
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Not only is there being evidenced a trend toward a greater 
functionalization of existing high school subjects but a large 
number of new courses aré being added to educational offerings 
on this level. The addition of these new courses has grown out of 
a recognition of their value in the life pattern of the learner. 

A few of these curricular additions or changes are: the present 
expansion and changed concept of health education; the broad- 
ening of courses in subjects like English and home eronomics; the 
inclusion of courses in conservation education, consumer educa- 
tion, safety and driver education, religious or character educa- 
tion, psychology or mental hygiene, and social living. Changing 
trends in science, mathematics, and the foreign languages have 
resulted in the inclusion of courses such as general science, gen- 
eral mathematics, and generat language. The approach in these 
courses is functional. Another much discussed issue is the intro- 
duction of military training on the high school level. 

The social studies perhaps give evidence of the greatest amount 
of expansion and addition. History as such has given way to the 
following new courses, which deal with human interrelationships: 


New Courses in Social Studies 


Civic Education Mental Hygiene 
Civics and Citizenship Modern and Current History 
Contemporary Problems of Youth Occupations 
Economics Problems of Democracy 
Geography Public Affairs 
Government Radio Broadcasting 
Guidance Rural Economics 
Home and Family Life and Com- Social Culture 

munity Living Sociology 
Human Relations — , State History 
International Relations World History 


Curriculum changes in academic high schools have been 
matched by the addition of subjects in the vocational high 
schools. We already have discussed the function of the explora- 
tory courses offered on the junior high school level. In addition, 
in most large school systems a young person is able to obtain 
training in an increasing number of business, industrial, dis- 
tributive, and agricultural fields..Combined with this expansion 
of course offerings there'is a growing trend toward co-operative” 
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education, whereby a learner in a vocational course is enabled te 
participate in both classroom study and field experience b 
alternating between the two on a weekly or a monthly schedule 

Another evidence of a changing concept of the function ol 
education on the secondary level is the reference that one often 
hears to general education. The term connotes the achieving of 
certain educational ideals, such as affording educational oppor- 
tunities to all people, including training fields that deal with the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods as well as 
areas that are concerned with home living, good government; 
and vocational competency. 

Granted that these ideals of general education touch all peo; 
in our complex, swiftly moving society, the problem still rema 
one of providing the necessary curriculums that will achi 
these purposes for learners in such way that learning outcomes 
will be closely knit with life experiences, both during school days 
and thereafter. Many attempts have been made to adjust curricu- 
lum materials and techniques of secondary education to existing. 
life needs. At present, four types of curriculum approach seem to^ 
be in the process of evolving—the correlated curriculum, the 
fused curriculum, the core curriculum, and the experience 
curriculum. : 

Much of the foregoing is illustrative of attempts to work out 
the principles inherent in one or more of the above-named types. - 
Each of the four types is described briefly below, so that the 
reader may gain an understanding of what each attempts tof 
accomplisb and of the ways in which they differ. d 

The correlated curriculum. In this type of curriculum an — 
attempt is made to organize functional relationships among sub- 7 
ject areas. In some instances, however, little more is accomplished 
than an improvement of instruction. For example, attempts have 
been made to correlate the teaching of Latin and English by. 
paralleling the teaching of grammatical constructions and show- | 
ing the relationships that exist between the Latin words and their | 
English derivatives. A similar correlation is possible in the subject. 
fields of English and the social studies by relating the study of 
American literature and American history taught during the 
same semester in a chronological and functional sequence. 

Since, these parallelisms-do not exist for all subjects, the cor- 
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related curriculum cannot become a general practice in the 
secondary school. At least, it will not be possible of achievement 
so long as subject-matter divisions and departments are retained 
in the school organization. 3 

The fused curriculum. Another attempt to move away from 
the traditional subject curriculum is the so-called fusion of sub- 
jects. In the fused curriculum, a single course replaces several 
related courses. Biology, for example, is a fusion of zoology and 
botany. General science includes biology, physics, and chemistry. 
World history combines ancient, medieval, and modern history. 
In some school systéms social studies are replacing individual 
courses in government, ‘history, and sociology. The’ fusion 
process is still in the experimental stage. 

The fused curriculum is an attempt to bring about integration 
among related subject fields. There can be no doubt concerning 
‘the need for such integration, but if it is to be accomplished, more 
than a reorganization of subject matter will be required. Merely 
to name a course social studies does not ensure that it thereby is 
related more closely to the actual life experiences of the learners. 
The extent to which curriculum content and pupil experience 
are interrelated still remains one of teacher ability to bring about 
the desired relationship. Moreover, teacher interest rather than 
pupil interest may influence instructional emphases. It is a well- 
known fact, for instance, that a course in general science reflects 
the training of the person who teaches it. If his training and 
experience have been in the field of biology, the course emphasis 
is largely on biology. Contrariwise, if the teacher’s training and 
experience have been in physics, the physical science aspects of 
the course are stressed. The fused curriculum has much to com- 
mend it, but its success must rest upon the training of the teachers 
who are working with it. 

The core curriculum. Modern school people are showing an 
increasing interest in what is known as the core curriculum. This 
method of organizing course material and learner experience 
begins with a common area for all pupils, and from that focal 
point it spreads out into individual-interest areas. Spears gives a 
clear statement relative to what the core curriculum connotes. 


The core curriculum presupposes certain specific types of learning 
experiences as basic for all pupils going through the school, but this 
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need not mean a common fixed body of content for all. It might be 
said that the core idea endorses a broad area of experiences rather 
than the specific experiences within that area. For instance, social 
living may be a core taking one third of the school day of every pupil, 
but the work may differ greatly from section to section. . . . 

Theoretically, the core is related functionally to the present and the 
future life activities of the pupil, being the point of departure in 
organizing such a course. However, it involves features from many 
fields formerly handled as separate subjects, which fact often leads the 
practice away from the theory. . . . 

The term core has at times been applied to a single subject field 
required throughout the high school, for instance, community and 
occupational citizenship, world history, United States history, and 
American problems. After a fashion, this is a core, but it is not an 
example of the modern conception commonly gaining recognition. 
Although the wide variation in practice still discourages a definition 
of the core, the true core might be considered as involving a longer 
period than the popular forty-to-sixty-minute period and a dependence 
. for material upon an area which under a subject curriculum would 
comprise two or more subject fields.” 


Spears illustrates the true core by presenting ways in which the 
school day can be divided. For example, one third of the day may 
be devoted to the study of a core that includes social studies, 
language arts, music, and art. The remainder of the day then is 
left free for electives and socializing activities. In other combina- 
tions that are suggested by Spears, one half of the day is given to 
the core and the other half to other activities.? 

The experience curriculum. The experience curriculum 
carries educational reorganization one step further than does the 
core curriculum. The experience curriculum begins with the 
learner and is built around those individual interests, abilities, 
and experiences that will enable him to grow and develop to the 
fullest extent possible. It views education as a continuous life 
process in which the individual utilizes his environment to edu- 
cate his whole self. In his discussion of the experience curriculum, 
Spears emphasizes the following: 

! From Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction, Amer- 


ican Book Company, New York, 1948, Used by permission of the publishers. 


2 See R. C. Faunce and N. L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum. Prentice-Hall, 
X 


Inc., New York, 1951. - 
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The problem of the curriculum then becomes one of providing the 
proper situations, which will in turn challenge the learner and bring 
forth this active participation in growth experiences. It is impossible 
for the administrator or even the teacher to set up these situations 
alone. The selection as well as the development and direction of the 
experiences must be a co-operative undertaking of pupil and teacher. 
The curriculum must enable the pupil to meet his own felt needs, not 
the personal goals of others. Amy planning in advance, either by 
teacher or by pupil, which would tend to crystallize the procedure 
has no place in the experience curriculum." 


The utilization of any one of these types of curriculums is still 
in an experimental stage. Out of their application may evolve a 
form of curriculum that will meet the needs of learners and at the 
same time be possible of achievement by teachers. 


AN IDEAL FOR A SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


In 1944 the Educational Policies Commission suggested excel- 
lent educational programs for two hypothetical school systems: 
Farmville, located in a rural area, and American City, located in 
an urban area. The purpose was to evolve plans for the education 
of all the young people of America, whether they lived in rural or 
city areas. The suggestions and recommendations are not limited 
to utilization by any one state or locality but are so broad in their 
concept that any school system, could apply the suggestions and 
organize thereby a better program of education for the young 
people of its district. 

These two secondary school programs are aimed at the con- 
struction of curriculums that will provide for all the activities of 
the community. The school buildings would be the center of 
community life. They would have cafeterias, work shops, li- 
braries, and rooms for public forums and other community 
meetings. In terms of community needs, the school buildings 
would be open daily from 8 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

In Farmville, as in American City, interest would center in 
personal development and would include: 


1. Mental and physical health 
2. Family and social life 


‘From Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction, 
P. 65. American Book Company, New York, 1948. Used by permission of the 
publishers. 
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3. Recreational and leisure interests 
4. Intellectual and character development 
5. Development of leadership abilities 


The curriculum areas proposed for grades 7 through 14 differ 
somewhat in the two-types of communities. The curriculums 
for Farmville and for American City are presented below for 
study and comparison.!' 


THE Year’s SCHEDULE AT FARMVILLE ALLOWS ADEQUATE TIME FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL, Civic, AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


All of the activities, courses, and projects of Farmville Secondary 
School must be fitted into a school schedule for the year. Dui ing the 
first three years, the program is organized under three curriculum 
areas. The number of hours devoted to each of these areas varies, but 
in general the following divisions are used- à 


Curriculum Areas 


I. Developing as a citizen— Grades 
Principles and practices of local and national T 
government; school government—nature and 
management; people and agencies in the com- 
munity serving youth; dependence on many 
workers for clothes, food, shelter; consumer edu- 
cation; social traditions of environment; organic 
and inorganic world; skills in study, scientific 
method, expression, numerical relationships; 
American culture and biographies of leaders. 

II. Building health and physical strength— 
Physical and emotional changes of organism 
during adolescence; sex instruction; relations 
with opposite sex; health habits of Cleanliness; 
food, body care, disease; games and sportsman- 
ship; development of physical strength. 

III. Exploring personal interests and abilities— 
Analysis of interests and aptitudes; acquaintance 
with nature, tools, and mediums of expression 
in music, art, dancing, sports, crafts; acquaint- 
ance with different languages as mediums of 
expression, and with wide areas of interests and 
leisure activities, 

Note that materials in science, Eng- Total 
lish, mathematics, etc. are taught in all 
three areas. 


! Permission to reproduce the following outlines frortì Planning for American Youth 
was granted by the publishers, the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 
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During the last five years of the secondary school, three areas are used, dif- 
fering somewhat from those in the first three years, In general, the following 
amounts of time are devoted to each area during these five grades of the 
program. 


Curriculum Areas 


I. Preparing for an occupation— 
Occupational study, self-analysis, 
job preparation for agricultural, 
mechanical, commercial, and 
homemaking occupations; work 
in science, mathematics, social 
studies, and English when pre- 
paratory to advanced study in col- 
lege; productive work experience. 

If. Developing civic competence— 
Community studies and civic 
projects; historical study of de- 
velopment of democracy; ideals 
and principles of democracy; 
community work; current polit- 
ical, economic, and social prob- 
lems and historical backgrounds; 
civic projects; consumer educa- 
tion. 

III. Developing personal interests 
and aptitudes— 
Family life, health, mental hy- 
giene; physical education, leisure 
and recreational interests; music, 
art, literature, science, and un- 
derstanding of cultural heritage. 
Elective studies or individual 
projects in English, mathematics, 
history, science, languages, and 
remedial instruction, if needed. 
"Total 
* 300 hours of this course are listed twice, since it is a major part of the program in cach arca, Note 


that time is given in this area for such subjects as science, mathematics, English in occupations, electives, 
òr personal development. 


THE CURRICULUM IN AMERICAN Crry Is Divwep into Five Major 
AREAS 


The pupils in American City are at present working with a curricu- 
lum which contains the following major areas: 


Personal interests—grades 7, 8, 9 
Individual interests—grades 10-14 
Vocational*preparation—grades 10-14 
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Common learnings—grades 7-14 
Health and physical fitness—grades 7-14 


In either Farmville or American City, the curriculum on the 
secondary level lays the foundation for the education of young 


GFABES Advonced Secondary School 
Early Secondary School Middle Secondary School or Community Institute 
Z 9 10 " 12 13 M 


Personal Interests Individual Interests* 
" Election by the pupil under guidonce of 
Lider lleven i teccher in folds of avocotional, cultural, or 
interests; discovery of in- intellectual interest. 
terests in ort, music, sci- paa A a a aaa 
Vocational Preparation 


ee qune sports, 
crafts, home ond 
DreMisii and fite Includes the study of sciences, mathematics, social 
Pelivitie studies, literature, ond foreign languages, in prepara: 
tion for advanced study in Community Institute, col- 
lege ond universities, os well as educa- 
tion for indu: |, commercial, home- 
moking, service and other occupations, 
leading to employment, apprenticeship 
or homemaking at end of grade 12, 13, 
or 14, and work 


1 
A continuous course in Social Living 
to foster growth in personal living 
and in civic competence. Guidance 
of individual students is a chief 
responsibility of Social Living 
teachers. 


Health and Physical Fitness 


Includes games, sports, and other activities to promote physical 
fitness, together with the study of individual and community health. 


* Broken line indicates flexibility of scheduling for youth who need to spend more time in cither of 
these areas, depending upon their occupational or future education plans. Jn 


Ficure 13. Major Areas of the American City Curriculum 


people who want to go to college as well as for those who, for one 
reason or another, will not be able to do so. Educational experi- 
ences are provided for those individuals, who discontinue theif 
full-time schooling either during their secondary school course 0! 
at the end of their senior year; for those who continue their edu- 
cation in colleges or universities; and. for those who may att i 
community institutes. Provision also is made for a work-exper” 
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ence program as a part of the curriculum for all who may want 
to take advantage of it during their training period. 

In this work-study program the school co-operates with the 
community in working out a plan whereby certain pupils can 
alternate periods of work with periods of schooling.. The school 
plans the work-study program, but the various commercial and 
industrial organizations in the community co-operate in carrying 
it out. When private business and industry are unable to meet the 
demands placed upon them for providing work experiences, 
public agencies in the community help to arrange work oppor- 
tunities that will provide individual occupational experience. In 

' these ways the school becomes the center of the community dur- 
ing the training périod of the pupils. As the school reaches out 
into the various activities of the community, it both enlarges the 
experiences of its learners and gives service to the community. 
Figure 14 is an excellent illustration of these interrelationships. 


ROEM I 
OO epe 


[nnn name 
y T. 


Sex. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


Any complete and immediate change from the traditional to 
the completely new in curriculum construction may be fraught 


! Permission to reproduce ranted by the National Association of Secondary - 
School Principals, 
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with harm as well as good. Curriculum makers are recognizing 
the need of new emphases and new techniques. On the elemen- 
tary level many desirable changes already have taken place. This 
fact can stimulate us to a hope that some of the slower and more 
bungling attempts at change on the high school level may 
eventually achieve more desirable procedures and techniques in 
secondary education. 

Much groundwork must be laid before any new programs can 
be expected to yield desirable results. School buildings may need 
to be reconditioned and new equipment installed. Teachers must 
be prepared to understand, accept, and train for the new before 
they begin to apply it. The public must be educated to accept 
financial responsibility for providing more effective education. 

Many factors operate in the evolving of a new curriculum, 
Time, money, energy, and patience are needed. Restrained en- 
thusiasm must be exercised lest we sweep away the old before the 
new has had a chance to prove itself. Some school people may 
need to be aroused from an easygoing apathy that would con- 
tinue the old because of the difficulties that might be involved in 
refining the new. All these factors and more are inherent in 
evolving educational curriculums that are sane, safe, and suited 
to the needs and interests of all our children and young people. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Explain the statement: we cannot consider the learner apart from 
that which he is learning. Illustrate. 
- Differentiate between a curriculum and a course of study. 


N 


3, Taking your home town as an example, list all the community 


activities and agencies and points of interests with which an ele- 
mentary school graduate should be acquainted. Do the same for 
a high school graduate. In what way would such knowledge about 
the community assist the young person’s education? 

4. What is meant by the evolution of the curriculum? 

- Briefly summarize Bobbitt’s eighteen areas of the good life. 

6. Give examples from your own school experience of opportunities 
that were afforded to you or your schoolmates of developing 
creative ability. What more could have been done in your ele- 
mentary and high school in this area? 

7. Explain and illustrate the inductive approach to the mastery of 

, subject matter. 
8. Differentiate between work and play. Discuss the thesis that in 


Un 


—--———M 


o 
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the primary grades of the elementary school, learning should take 
place through play activity. Is the reading of this book play or 
work for you? Give reasons for your answer. 


. Name at least five wholesome behavior patterns that should be 


achieved by a young person in elementary school, and five for ` 
high school. What undesirable habit of yours was corrected 
through your school training? Explain. 


. What are the values of having teachers on committees for curricu- 


lum construction? What are some of the limitations? 


. Cite an example of a curriculum that was put into operation before 


the school people were ready for it. What were the results? 


12. Name some of the trends of the modern curriculum. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


. Compare critically the modern trends in elementary school educa- 


tion with traditional practices. 


. The functions of secondary education are to foster Fins and 


to encourage differences among learners. Explain. 
Why are secondary school practices and procedures more tradi- 


` tional than those found in many elementary schools? 


Critically evaluate the educational offerings of your own high 
school. 


. Differentiate among the four new types of curriculum: correlated, 


fused, core, and experience. As a teacher, which, if any, do you 
think you would prefer to work with? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Critically evaluate the educational programs of Farmville and 
American City. What obstacles might stand in the way of putting 
these curriculums into operation in a neighboring rural section 
or a city with which you are acquainted? 
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CHAPTER XII 


COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


An able and successful high school teacher of many years of 
experience was heard recently to remark concerning the school 
in which she is teaching: “There are too many activities in this 
school. ‘The students are supposed to be here to learn, but it seems 

` to me that their regular classroom recitations are the last thing 
that they think about. It’s a lot of nonsense. Why can’t they be 
satisfied to come here for their education and reserve all their 
other activities for after-school hours? You will never see me 
volunteering to sponsor any of their plans. I am here to teach, 
and I aim to do as good job of that as I can. If anything beyond 
that is to be done, someone else who is foolish enough to waste his 
time and effort on it is welcome to do so.” This woman is an 
excellent teacher who. stimulates class interest and successful 
achievernent, and wl. » is respected and admired by her students. 
Her attitude is not one of laziness or of professional indifférence. 
She is more than willing to devote extra-class time to any of her 
students who may need her assistance in the preparation of a class 
Project. However, she firmly believes that all the activity of a 
school should center around the education of young people as 
this is experienced through their regular program of studies. ` 

A senior student of this same school remarked: “The trouble 

_ With this school is that there is too much study. We are not given 
a chance to have enough fun. All we do is go to classes and recite, 
and then’ go home and do our homework. Why can’t we have 
more student activity? Why can’t we do more things that we 
want to do, in the way we want to do them?” This young person 
Was an excellent and co-operative student. He was a leader of the 
student organization of the school, and as such he felt that not 
€nough students were engaged in out-of-classroom activities. 

The attitudes of these two persons typify the struggle of main- 

taining a proper balance between classroom and out-of-class- 
p 275 ret 
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room activities, a struggle that is almost as old as organized 
education itself. What constitutes the proper function of a 
school? What are the interests and the needs of the pupils? To 
what extent and how shall the school meet these interests and 
needs? Can young people’s desire for activity be met through 
regular classroom procedures? If not, what other media and tech- 
niques shall be utilized? Who shall decide what these should be? 
Is the planning of student activity the function of administrators 
and teachers or of the pupils themselves, or should it be a co 
operative venture? i 
For every school or school system, questions similar to those 
above need to be postulated and workable answers arrived at, 
An educational philosophy that is truly functional must include 
provision both for the needs of learners as these are recognized by 
trained and experienced adults and for the interests of the learners 
themselves as these are strongly felt and often vehemently 
expressed. 
Throughout this book attention is directed to the responsibility 
of the school for the education of the whole individual—his 
physical, mental, emotional, and social self. Educators dare not: 
neglect any one of these phases of an individual’s personality. A 
school that stressed only the intellectual development would be 
failing in its function. Equally ineffectual would be the school in 
which the activities of a pupil were stimulated in terms of his 
temporary interests and to so great an extent that insufficient 
attention was given to those educational needs of à young person 
beyond the fulfillment of immediate interest or desire. 
CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 
The many pupil-stimulated activities that can be found in all 
but a very few modern schools are not of recent origin. In Sparta 
such activities as debating, games, and dramatics not only were 
engaged in by young people but were encouraged by their educa: 
tional leaders. It is true that, in the minds of the teachers at least 
participation in such activities was aimed at the development 
strong, able citizens. Moreover, such participating was limited 
to outstanding boys who had been selected as the future leader 
, of their country. However, the seeds of education in terms of stu- 
dent interest were sown in those early days of educational history 
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They have been germinating slowly and now give promise of 
full growth. 

Development of club activities. Throughout the centuries, 
school pupils of all ages have been interested in the organization 
of activities of their own choosing. Such activities gradually in- 
creased tremendously in number and kind, but they were con- 
sidered to lie outside the fundamental function of the school, 
which was that of the serious business of teaching and learning. 
Hence such student activities usually were referred to as extra- 
curricular activities. — 

In many instances, an extra-class activity has grown out of an 
exceptional interest in a special school subject on the part of 
pupils and teachers. The teacher and pupils would meet together 
after school hours to continue the class activity. Such after-school : 
meetings were entirely voluntary and were conducted much more 
informally than was possible for the regular class recitation. 

As school administrators came to recognize the educational 
value of such after-school meetings, these gradually became an 
integral part of the regular school organization. No longer were 
they sporadic activities engaged in voluntarily because of a par- 
ticular interest of a teacher and a group of pupils. Soon every 
teacher was expected to sponsor a club, and every pupil was en- 
couraged (if not compelled) to join a club. 

Since these clubs usually met after school hours, there devel-. 
oped among many teachers a definite antagonism toward them. 
After a long and strenuous day of. teaching, the direction of a 
club became the proverbial “straw that broke the camel's back.” 
From passive acceptance as a nuisance, such extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities became a source of teacher dissatisfaction and dis- 
content, except in those cases in which the extra-class activity 
Was a spontaneous outgrowth of interest in regular classroom 
activity. 

Because of administrative insistence upon club membership, 
the pupils evidenced a lack of interest in and often a dislike of 
these extracurricular activities. It was not uncommon for pupils 
to spurn the regular extracurricular offerings of a school and to 
demand the inauguration of others of their own choosing. 

Development of student self-government. In the “good old 
days” of school keeping, administrators and teachers issued the 
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orders and pupils obeyed them—or else! With the inclusion 
citizen training as a part of the regular school curriculum, 
pupils evidenced an increasing interest in being given an op 
tunity to practice what they had been taught. Gradually 
demanded and were allowed more and more share in the n 
agement of school affairs. In the twentieth century, stu 
self-government has become an ideal, the achievement of w. 
has been the basis of much thoughtful consideration on the 
of both pupils and teachers. 

In its early days, supposedly pupil self-government ac 
was teacher-dominated school government. It was self-gov 
ment in name only, and it violated the democratic principles 
citizenship. Driven by their urge toward self-direction, your 
people consistently have felt and have expressed definite op) 
tion toward teacher control of student affairs. The struggle 
complete self-government that began is still under way. 

Individual and group service. Yt always has been the experienc 
teachers that there are some among any group of pupils who 
to be exceptionally helpful in the care of classroom details. Mi 
‘of this assistance on the part of pupils has been and still is informa 
and temporary, being used as the nced for it arises. W 

With the extension of organized education to the masses 
the consequent increase in the sizes of class and school group: 
was found desirable to organize pupil assistance into group fori 
As a result, many student groups outside the regular class gr 
have been organized for the purpose of participating in acti 
which: may be called service activities. 

Student activity and the school level. Many of these stud 
activities had their beginnings on the college level, where 
often were carried on with little or no supervision or assista 
from the members of the faculty. These activities gradu: 
found, their way into the senior. and junior high schools, wh 
their expansion within the last twenty-five years has b 
phenomenal. 

Even on the college level, such activities are receiving increa 
attention and co-operation from faculty members, although 
dents on this level usually are- mature enough to be allowe 
reasonable amount of freedom in their activities. Because of tli 
relative immaturity of junior high school and senior high sch 
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pupils, such activities become more definitely the concern of 
teachers and administrators in these schools. If school men are to 
accept the presence within the school of activities born of the 
interests of the students, the administrative attitude toward such 
activities must become one of intelligent guidance rather than of 
automatic domination. 

In the past, little attention has been given by writers in the 
education field to the organization of pupil-stimulated activities 
in the elementary schools. However, the urge for such activity is 
as strong in the young child as it is in his older brothers and 
sisters. A well-organized classroom of a modern elementary 
school gives evidence of simple activities that meet the child's 
interest and power of participation. Such organized activities 
‘probably should be less formal there than on the higher school 
levels, teacher guidance may need to be more direct, and the 
purposes to be served may be somewhat different from those for 
older pupils; but the beginnings of relatively self-directed group 
projects are and should be found even on the kindergarten level. 


VALUE OF COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


‘Relation to the curriculum. Group activities based upon 
student interest can be viewed by school people in any one of 
various ways. They can be looked upon as forms of activity that 
are completely divorced from the teaching-learning situation—a 
kind of excrescence that cannot be shaken off and that therefore 
must be endured with as little teacher annoyance as possible. 
Few modern educators hold this view, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the term extracurricular is growing less and less popular and 
other terms are gaining, as extra-class, intramural, nonclass, semi- 
curricular, collateral, and. cocurricular. 

The majority of school men now not only accept student- 
initiated activity as an integral part of school organizatioa but 
even place such activity on a par with regular schoolwork. Much 
of this group activity has emerged from the classroom and is find- 
ing its way back into the regular learning program. For example, 
the pupils of a school may start a school paper or magazine as an 
out-of-class activity. If the interest in the project grew out of the 
composition work of a regular class in English, the activity may 
go back into the classroom as a course in journalism. 
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A cocurricular activity may start as a club project unrelated 
to any school subject and later develop into a regular course. An 


example of this might be'a club organized on the high school | 


level for the purpose of learning about vocational opportunities 


or for a consideration of the principles that underlie human rela- - 


tionships. Although such material is not generally included 
among the accredited subjects of high school study, courses in 
surveys of occupations or in elementary psychology have been 
organized in some schools. However, up to now the majority of 
cocurricular activities have been carried on as informal clubs 
related to but outside the regular classroom work. : 
Among modern educators there are those who advocate doing 
away with all such student activities. Their attitude does not re- 
flect a disapproval of the purpose or function of student-initiated 
activity but is based upon their belief that therein lie the funda- 
mentals of curricular activity. Curricular and cocurricular learn: 
ing would then be combined as activity learning, learning as life, 
or living and doing. Whether the complete socialization of the 
curriculum is desirable or not, the fact remains that any such 
educational philosophy is still in its infancy. The teacher and the 
administrator in the ordinary school of today still consider stu- 
dent activities as not completely identified with the regular 


curriculum but a means of furthering the education of young - 


people in certain areas alongside the regular classwork, closely 
related to the latter and with a mutual give-and-take between 
the two. 

Value of cocurricular activities, Participation in an activity, 
based upon a felt interest in it, should not be the only or even the 
primary purpose of the organization of a program of cocurricular 
activities on any school level. In terms of pupil interest, those 
student activities should be encouraged which will give the par- 
ticipants an opportunity to develop habits of co-operation, fair 
play, and general good citizenship. Such activities also afford 


opportunities for training in leadership and the wise use of 


leisure time. These activities should be interrelated with regular 


activities so that attitudes of responsibility, initiative, and pride [ 


in accomplishment carry over from one type to the other. 
» A well-organized and successfully fi inctioning program of pupil 
activities can be of inestimable value in arousing school spirit. 


3 
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If these activities can be carried over into the life of the com- 
munity, the school earns the respect, admiration, and loyalty of 
the citizenry. Parents expect a school to do a good job of teaching 
their children, and other adults expect the products of school 
education to be well grounded in the content of learning material. 
As the pupils, through their cocurricular activities, give service 
to the community, provide entertainment for parents and friends, 
or participate in any other way in community affairs, a personal- 
ized relationship and a spirit of co-operation develop between the 
community and the school. 

A striking example of this school-community co-operation was 
evidenced during World War II. A national appeal for the help 
„of school pupils in the war effort resulted in the formation of a 
national student organization called the Victory Corps. Practically 
every school in the country (especially on the high school level) was 
affiliated with this organization. The activities of the local chap- 
ters afforded young people a chance to give vent to their emo- 
tionalized energy during a difficult time. These activities won for 
the schools of America the unqualified commendation of the 
American people. The young people threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into war service, with salvage drives, sales of war 
stamps and war bonds; Red Cross activities, the preparation of 
kits for and the sending of books, magazines, and the like to serv- 
ice men and women; assistance at draft boards and rationing 
boards, farm work, and a host of similar activities. Newspapers, 
public speakers, and government officials waxed loud in their 
expressions of praise and appreciation of the patriotism of young 
Americans. The schools of America won the loyalty and the sup- 
port of the American people, and their services will not soon be 
forgotten. More than that, the young people themselves gained 
excellent training in co-operation toward the achievement of a 
purposeful goal in service to others. 

Cocurricular activities may be of practical value to young peo- 
ple. An activity engaged in during school life for the fun of it may 
become the basis of vocational interest and occupational selec- 
tion. A young woman high school student was a little below 
average in school achievement, but she was very much interested 
in athletics and participated in as many of the sports groups of 
her school as were available to her. So interested did she become 
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not only in the sports activities themselves but also in the work 
ot health-education teachers that she determined to prepare 
herselt tor health-education teaching or recreational leadership, 
She successfully completed her high school course and her spe- 
cial training in health education and is now earning job satisfac. 
tion in the vocation of her choice. Many similar examples could 
be cited. Interests encouraged and developed through cocurricu- 
lar activities may have tremendous influence upon life patterns, 

Principles underlying cocurricular activities. If cocurricu- 
lar activities are to serve their avowed purpose of helping a 
young person to achieve a well-adjusted personality, certain 
educational principles should underlie the organization and ad- 
ministration of these activities, The application of the principles 
listed below is discussed more fully later in connection with 
various kinds of cocurricular activities. 


1. Every pupil of the school, regardless of his degree of achievement 
in regular schoolwork, should be afforded an opportunity to 
participate in some form of cocurricular school activity. 

2. The number of school activities in which any one pupil participates 
should be limited in terms of his health and study requirements, 
Moreover, he should not be permitted through his overparticipa- 
tion to limit the participation of other pupils in any given activity. — 

3. All activities should Tepresent the co-operation of pupils and 
faculty members, since teachers as well as pupils are citizens of the 
school community. 

4. All activities should be in keeping with school ideals and practices 
ana should be subject to administrative control. Since the principal 
is responsible for the safety and educational progress of his pupils, : 

is experienced judgment should control immature student 
interests. Hence the principal has the right to veto any activity. - 
that is not consistent with good educational, social, or health | 
standards, If there is tactful and intelligent teacher guidance of | 
pupil interest, a principal rarely needs to exercise this veto power. 

5. Asa corollary to 4 above, no student activity should be initiated 
without the knowledge and approval of the principal. 

6. Every activity should be aimed, directly or indirectly, toward the 
achievement of desirable Social, civic, and moral idea!: : 

7. In any one school, a constructive and well-balanced program of 
student activities should be initiated and organized through pupil- 

» teacher-principal co-operation. ` i 


11. 


12. 


19. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
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. The program of activities should fit the size, the educatignal level, 


and the individual interests of the school population. Too many 
student activities are as undesirable as too few. 


. Each activity should be democratically organized and conducted. 
. Insofar as is possible, cocurricular activities should be scheduled 


during the school day. 

Activity schedules should be set up so that there is a definite time 
and place of meeting for each activity. Such scheduling will result 
in a minimum of conflict among the meeting times and places of 
the various activities. Y 

Activity sponsors should be selected in terms of their tempera- 
mental, educational, and experiential suitability. Insofar as it is 
possible or desirable, the pupils themselves should share in the selec- 
tion of their respective group sponsors. 

In general, all student groups should carry on their activities in 
the school building or on the school grounds. This reduces possible 
hazards and makes easier the supervision of student activities. 
The management of group finances should be the joint responsi- 
bility of the faculty sponsor and selected members of the group. 
The care of the moneys should be the responsibility of the faculty. 
High cost of *belonging" should never be allowed to ber a pupil 
from participation in a desired activity. 

As a counselor or adviser helps a pupil plan his curricular program, 
attention should be given to the young person's special interests 
and ability, and provision should be made for the development of ' 
these through encouragement of the student's membership in an 
appropriate cocurricular activity. 


TYPES OF COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


It is difficult to group the various types of student activities 


according to purpose and function so that the various groupings 
are mutually exclusive. All student activities should be engaged 
in on the basis of interest; all should be in accord with the demo- 
cratic ideals of group living; every activity should give evidence 
of consideration of and co-operation with others. For discussion, 
the various kinds of student activities may be grouped thus: 


Student participation in school government 

Student participation in general school management 
Student participation in interest clubs and athletics 
Student participation in service to others hy 
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For each of these groupings there are given below some general 
Suggestions concerning their value, their relation to the school 
organization, and the desirable and undesirable practices found 
in them. Specific methods of organization and conduct of student 
activities vary with individual schools. 

Student participation in school government, Interpretation. 
The term participation has been used advisedly. Students cannot 
and should not be allowed complete authority over their extra- 
class activities. The principal is responsible for his school; hence 
his approval must be secured for the carrying out of the major 
plans of any school government organization. Furthermore, since 
teachers are members of the group (even though a minority of 
the school population), their interests and welfare should be con- ; 
sidered, as well as the interests of the students who represent the 
majority. 

In one school, members of the student couricil became so con- 
cerned about excessive student absence that they voted to request 
home-room teachers to visit the home of every student who had 
been absent two successive days. These young people did not 
realize the difficulty of such visiting for the teachers in a school 
that drew its students from all parts of a large city. In another 
school, the student council, also influenced by desirable motives 
from the student point of view, voted that all teachers should 
be available daily for one hour at least after school was dismissed, 
to assist pupils in their classwork. In both these cases the stu- 
dents later recognized the undemocratic nature of their sug- 
gestions, which were made without first consulting teacher 
members of the school. 

Value. If the school government is well organized, practice is 
afforded thereby in the democratic way of living. All students are 
enabled to exercise, under guidance, those citizenship rights and 
responsibilities which they: will need to exercise without guidance 
when they are adults. It should be possible for every pupil of the 
school to be represented in the school government. In most 
schools, membership in the organization is based upon the pay- 


1 For a detailed treatment of student activities, see the following: 

Harry C. McKown, Extra-curricular Activities, revised edition. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 

L. A. Kirkendall and F, R. Zeran, Student Councils in Action. Chartwell House, Inc. 
New York, 1953. 
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ment of a small tax (usually from ten to twenty-five cents per 
semester) and the student’s expressed willingness to be a co- 
operative member of the organization. In some schools, students 
who may not be able to pay the organization dues are permitted 
to earn their membership by giving a short period of service to 
the school (assisting in one of the offices, and the like). 

The student-teacher organization, if it is well organized and 
enthusiastically as well as intelligently administered, can be a 
powerful influence for the development of school spirit and for 
the inculcation of co-operative, businesslike, and understanding 
attitudes of citizenship. If the organization is managed carelessly 
or half-heartedly, the results may be detrimental in their effect 
upon the young persons concerned. 

Function of the student council. The business of this organization 
usually is managed by a council consisting of elected student 
representatives and teacher members. The student representa- 
tives are elected in accordance with the provisions of a constitu- 
tion, the construction of which should represent the joint efforts 
of students and teachers and which should be fitted to the needs 
and ideals of the school concerned. Although in many schools 
, the nomination to an important school office is by petition, most 
constitutions demand high scholarship and personality qualifica- 
tions for election to any major office. 

All budgeting, expenditures, and other financial matters are 
the responsibility jointly of the student treasurer, a budget com- 
mittee, and a faculty member. Many large schools operate a 
school bank under the direction of a specially selected member 
of the faculty who is personally responsible for the handling of 
all school funds. In many cities a periodic auditing of the books 
is required by city ruling. 

Some student councils have experimented with the holding of- 
student courts, These courts have shown differing degrees of suc- 
cessful operation, since the power of students to impose penalties 
is limited. In some schools these courts concern themselves only 
with minor infractions of school rules. To be brought before a 
body of his peers for committing a minor offense may have a 
salutary effect upon a generally co-operative young person. How- 
ever, serious behavior ‘problems become the responsibility of the 
faculty. 
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The influence of a student council may permeate all the activi- 
ties of a school. Much of the management of regular school busi- 
ness should be the combined responsibility of the faculty and 
student leaders. It is difficult sometimes for a student council to — 
maintain a nice balance between rightful responsibility and stu- 
dent dictatorship. In this connection, De Young has listed some 
suggestions that are extremely practical.! 


The student council is Nor: 


1, A substitute for school administrators 

2. A supreme court 

3. A robot of the administration or faculty 

4. A secret society 

5. A spy system 

6. A group of do-nothings 

7. A spasmodic organization that is here this year and gone the 
next 


The student council fs: 


1..A body of school citizens dedicated to co-operative living in a 
democratic society 
* 2. A training ground 
3. A parliamentary body 
4. An organization for building school morale at all times 
5. A challenge to a high sense of honor and honesty 
6. A stimulant to scholarship 
7. For the devélopment of satisfactory leadership in school and 
Society í 
8. Obligated to help students know their schoolmates 
9. Supposed to stimulate and regulate cocurricular activities 
10. A means of developing intelligent voters 
11. Through its numerous activities, a personalized instrument for 


unifying the school 


The values to be derived from student participation in school 
government are receiving much thoughtful consideration from 
educational leaders. In New York City such organizations receive 
official recognition. A full-time teacher is assigned to co-ordinate 
all the student activities of the city’s high schools, Under his 

“The following summary has been adapted by permission from Introduction to 


American Public Education, 2d edition, by C. A. De Young, copyright, 1950, by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, aca d 
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guidance, the student officers and faculty adviser of each school 
meet monthly, according to boroughs, for a discussion of their 
common problems and interests. Although there is a faculty ad- 
viser selected for each borough as a co-ordinator of these meet- 
ings, the borough groups are organized by the students themselves, 
who also conduct the meetings. 

Once a year the officers and interested students of all the high 
schools of the five boroughs participate in an all-day meeting 
(usually on a Saturday). At this meeting the students conduct a 
number of morning panels for the consideration of the various 
phases of student government. At the luncheon that follows, the 
respective reports of the panels are presented by the student 
panel leaders. The afternoon session is devoted to social activities 
—dancing and the like: 

The purpose of these monthly and annual meetings is not to 
formalize the organization and activities of individual student 
councils. Each school does and should have the democratic right 
to manage its student affairs in terms of its school’s interests and 
needs. However, these periodic get-togethers of the leaders pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to learn from the successes and 
failures of other groups. Attendance at such meetings is extremely 
enlightening and helpful to faculty advisers of student activities. 
Modern transportation makes the carrying-out of similar projects 
easy, and they are recommended not only for cities but also for 
Counties and even larger areas, wherever possible. 

Student participation in general school management. It 
Probably always has been customary for individual students to 
assist teachers in the administration of certain details of school- 
room management, but organized pupil participation in school 
management is of relatively recent origin. 

The value to an individual student of such participation can 
be recognized easily. As a pupil on any school level takes part in 
the administration of certain necessary details of management in 
his school, he fulfills his desire to belong. Moreover, he (1) learns 
the reasons for such management, (2) is thereafter more likely to 
co-operate in the desirable functioning of school ideals and prac- 
tices, and (3) is stimulated to influence other pupils to participate 
In Service activities. 9 s 

Many of these activities can be performed adequately by 
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pupils who are scholastically less able, if their attitude toward 
social responsibility is positive rather than negative. It usuallyis 
inadvisable to utilize participation in school management asa 
technique for “reforming”? an unco-operative or undisciplined} 
young person. Not only may he use his assignment as a meansof 
“getting away" with undesirable activities but the conform 
members of his group may resent his being granted what 
consider a special privilege. 

Some of the general school activities in which pupils may par 
ticipate as organized groups are: 


1. Home-room activities 

2. Assemblies 

3. School bank 

4. Traffic direction: corridors, study hall, etc. 


Home-room activities. In all schools up to and including 
high school, a definite period, usually scheduled at the beginning 
of the day, is specifically designated as home-room period, official 
class period, report period, or prefect period. During this p iod 
certain routine school duties are attended to, such as checking 
daily attendance, reading notices, distributing report cards, veri- 
fying addresses and other personal data, preparing materials for 
the day’s work, and so on. The home-room period also affords 
an excellent opportunity for teacher and pupils to become bettet 
acquainted with one another in an atmosphere that is less formal 
than that usually found during recitation class periods. If tim 
allows, individual problems can be discussed with a sympathetl 
teacher and special pupil interests can be given voice. Sudl 
home-room activities are desirable means for the practice o! 
operative group relationships. A 

The extent to which the home-room period can be used fof 
organized group activities depends in part upon the amount 0 
time allotted to it. A daily check-up period of ten or fiftee 
minutes hardly allows sufficient time for the completion of rout! x 
duties and prohibits opportunities for more personal contacts ai . 
group activities. 1 

In every school there should: be scheduled weekly at least 07 
home-room period of recitation class length, during which 0% 
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should be much opportunity for pupil participation in organized 
activity. An ingenious homé-room teacher and an enthusiastic 
class can devise varioüs projects to be worked out in committees, 
such as responsibility for the appearance of the room, the care of- 
supplies, safety, thrift, social and athletic activities, and the like. 
Some of the time should be devoted to a program planned and 
conducted by the pupils in terms of their interests. Every mem- 
ber of the class should be included in these activities. : 

In one'high school the students recognized the school's need of 
specific training in good citizenship and social adjustment be- 
yond that included in their regular school subjects. As a result, a 
committee of home-room representatives met with the dean of 
the school and, with her assistance, outlined a series of topics that 
they thought would interest and benefit individual students. This 
attitude-development program was organized according to school 
years as follows: 


Freshman year—You and Your School 
Sophomore year—You and Your Home 
Junior year—You and Your Friends 
Senior year—You and Your Job 


The committee suggested specific topics for weekly discussion. 
The representatives of each school year, in co-operation with 
their fellow students and their teachers, then planned a week-by- 
week program. This project stimulated the presentation of skits 
and marionette shows, the devising of questionnaires, reports of 
outside reading, and, on the part of seniors, visits to various types 
of business houses, industrial plants, and local colleges. So success- 
ful was the project that it has been continued, with variations, 
from year to year. During World War II many home-room 
periods were devoted to student-directed activities toward the 
war effort. ; 

There is difference of opinion among school persons concerning 
the most desirable conduct of tke home-room period. Questions 
such as the following are commo.: 


Shall pupils change home rooms each semester? If not, how often? 

Shall home-room periods be silent periods? If not, to what extent 
should freedom in speaking or in action be encouraged? 

Shall home-room periods be quiet study periods? 
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To what extent shal! pupils be excused from the home room in order 
to engage in out-of-class activities? 

Shall home-room activities be controlled entirely by the teacher? If 
not, how much pupil participation is desirable or safe? 

Shall home-room teachers be selected in terms of their fitness for 
the work? 


No general answers to questions such as the above can be given, 
since the conditions that operate in the particular school and the 
philosophy of the school administration must be considered, In 
any case, however, the application of mental-hygiene principlesis 
strongly recommended. 

Whether or not pupils should continue in the same home room 
under the direction of the same teacher for more than one term 
is a debatable question. There are advantages in the close rela- 
tionships that are possible if teacher and class continue together 
throughout the entire four years. On the other hand, change of 
home-room class from year to year affords opportunities for 
acquaintances among a greater number of teachers and students, 
A combination of these two methods might be effected by keeping 
the group together for the first two years and then changing it 
each semester or each year. ; 

Silent home rooms would seem to be outmoded and in con- 
flict with the modern ideal of the classroom as a normal life 
situation. Adults usually do not maintain strict silence in their 
group relationships. It is true that the home-room period affords 
an opportunity for last-minute study on the part of some students 
and for lesson preparation or the reading of the newspaper on the 
part of the teacher. However, since so many other educative 
functions can be served during this period, such individual activi- 
ties should be reduced to a minimum, except on rare occasions, as 
before an examination. 4 

It is certain that desirable home-room activities cannot be en- 
gaged in effectively if pupils are allowed unlimited freedom to s 
leave the room for participation in out-of-the-room activities. 
Unfortunately, in a closely scheduled day this period often is the 
only time available for special conferences with members of the 
administrative staff and counselors or for special-project com- 
mittee work that affects several home rooms. Hence provision 
should be made for activities both in and out of the home room. 
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The success of any home-room program depends in good part 
on the leadership of the teacher. By temperament and training 
some teachers are better suited for this type of pupil guidance 
than are others. It would seem desirable, therefore, to select 
home-room teachers in terms of their fitness. However, if this 
increases the number of pupils in a home room beyond 35, it 
might be better to keep the size of the home-room group smaller 
and to help less qualified teachers to develop more sympathetic 
attitudes and more skillful leadership. - 

Assemblies. The inclusion in a school program of a regularly 
scheduled assembly of the pupils had its beginnings in the daily 
attendance at chapel of college students. From that beginning 
there has developed the cüstom of calling together all the students 
of a school as often as the school schedule permits. 

At present, the school assembly has lost much of its dévotional 
character, even on the college level, but most schools still include 
the reading of a passage from the Bible and the singing of a hymn 
or a devotional song. Added to this is the salute to the Flag of the 
United States and the singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
What is done with the remainder of the assembly period depends 
on the extent to which the principal of the school appreciates the 
socializing values of a school assembly. Certainly the reading of a 
number of teacher-initiated notices, followed by a scolding on 
the part of the principal directed at all the pupils for some recent 
misdeeds of a few of their number, is not conducive to the stimu- 
lation of interest nor the development of personality. 

A principal may be tempted to use the assembly period to 
train the pupils, through precept, in the practice of good audience 
manners. The authors remember with amusement the principal 
of a junior high school who was very much concerned about the 
development of desirable social attitudes among her pupils. The 
assembly programs in this school usually were interesting and 
educational. However, if any pupil in the assembly room was 
heard coughing, this principal was likely to interrupt the program 
in order to administer a lecture on the bad manners exhibited by 
anyone who coughs in public. By the time she had finished, every 
person in the room (both teachers and pupils) was experiencing 
an uncontrollable urge to cough, and some could not control 
their urge. s » 
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affairs of a large and active school would be a tremendous teacher 
chore if student participation were not available. Many young 
people, as a result of such training in their schools, have con- 
tinued in similar activities as their lifework. 

Traffic direction: corridor, study hall, and so on. Teachers 
“on duty” at the doors of classrooms, in the corridors, or on the 
stairs during the passing of classes are giving way rapidly to stu- 
dents on duty at these posts. Student traffic patrol is an accepted 
feature of the school management program in most schools. 
Heeding safety regulations, observing the rights of others, : 
going about one’s business during the passing from one cl: 
another are usually done graciously and with understanding 
co-operation by students if the traffic direction is in charge of fe!- 
low schoolmates. In many busy city districts, members of the 
student traffic patrol assist the policeman on duty during th: 
periods when students are passing to and from school. Valuable 
training in self-control is gained through these activities. How- 
ever, there should always be a teacher or a member of the 
administration easily available in case of any accident or any 
gross disregard of school traffic rules on the part of students. 

In this connection, student committees can be very helpful in 
maintaining desirable study behavior in the study halls or in 
developing dignified and co-operative attitudes in the school 
lunchroom. Again, such school activities should not be com- 
pletely under student direction; they should be student-teacher 
shared responsibilities. 

"Student participation in interest clubs and athletics. Pupils 
on every school level should be given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in one or more clubs that interest them. The informality 

- present in small groups whose members have been brought to- 
gether by similarity of interest is of great value to anyone at any 
age. Cocurricular school athletics usually are organized as sports 
clubs, so these are considered separately from interest clubs, since 
athletic activity has wide significance in the life not only of the 
school but also of the community. 

Interest clubs. An interest club is so designated to differentiate 
it from other forms of organized studeat activity. It usually con- 
sists of a small group of students formed because of a special 
interest in a curricular subject such as literature, science, art, 
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music, social studies, or mechanics. To join a club and then to be 
an uninterested or indifferent member is of little value to the 
joiner. Active participation in a club group satisfies a pupil’s urge 
to be with others of his kind. In an intelligently guided club a 
young person can develop desirable habits of co-operative en- 
deavor, can learn how to become a good leader or an adaptable 
follower, and can be stimulated toward better achievement in a 
related school subject. 

Unless their authorization and administration are based upon 
certain definite principles, clubs have only temporary value. The 
history of school clubs is filled with examples of the formation of 
groups that died of their own inadequacy almost as soon as they 
came into being. McKown lists the basic principles of club organ- 
ization and administration as follows:! 

1. The club should be based on definite and worthy objectives. 
2. The purposes and activities of the club should be those of its student 


4 


members. F 
3. Wherever possible, club activity should grow out of curricular 

activities. 

4. The club program should fit the local situation. 

5. Every student should belong to a club. 

6. Club membership should be voluntary. 

7. All students should have equal opportunities for joining clubs. 
8. The club should be limited in size. 

9. The club should not be considered vocational in purpose. 

In many schools it is the custom for the student council to 
charter all clubs and to maintain a general supervision over their 
activities. Most young club members are interested in giving their 
club an attractive name, in designing and wearing appropriate 
insignia or pins, and so forth. Slogans, pledges, pass words, grips, 
signs, and the like also appeal to youthful imagination. 

To list all possible club activities in which a school might en- 
gage is unnecessary, since the clubs of any specific school should 
arise out of the interests of the student population. Some of the 
more general forms of student activity that tend to express thém- 
selves in club organization are in the fields of music, literature, 
writing, art, science, social studies, and athletics. However, every 
curricular subject possesses cocurricular possibilities. : 


1 From Harry C. McKown, Extra-curricular Activities, reyised edition, pp. 164— 
168. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New York, 1937. 
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Such organizations as glee clubs, orchestras, and bands usually 
are not conducted as clubs, in the restricted connotation of that 
word. They are more closely related than other interest clubs to 
the work of the music department in that the participants often 
receive subject credit for their activity. However, such groups 
usually are conducted in a more informal fashion than are regular 
classroom activities. The students are brought together by in- 
terest in and special aptitude for musical performance, they 
know that they are Participating in the activity voluntarily, and 
they know also that they can sever at will their association with 
the group. 

These musical groups often are afforded Opportunities for par- 
ticipation with similar groups from other schools in community 
programs, thereby experiencing out-of-school association with 
other like-interested young people. For example, because of its 
excellent performance, the orchestra of a Cleveland high school 
was invited to participate in a musical program presented in San 
Francisco. As a result of their interest in music and their faithful 
participation in this cocurricular activity, these boys and girls 
had an Opportunity to broaden their social horizon in a way that 
was of inestimable value to them. In New York City there are 
musical organizations known as the All-City Chorus and the 
All-City Orchestra, membership in which is open to selected 
members of the glee clubs and orchestras of the city schools. 
Participation in athletic events as a member of a school band 
brings a thrill that is equal almost to that experienced by the 
team itself, without the danger of bodily injury. 

School newspapers, magazines, annuals, and handbooks usu- 
ally are the product of cocurricular group activity. Dramatics, 
debating, and public speaking can be included in the list. As has 
been said earlier, some of these activities, engaged in voluntarily, 
are returning to the curriculum as regular school subjects. 
Whether or not the activities will lose some of their spontaniety 
by so doing and whether the Socializing influences will be as 
effective cannot be Judged without ‘much comparative study. 
However, the important factor is the influence of the teacher who 
guides the activity, whether it is curricular or cocurricular. 

> Honor societies. These cocurricular organizations reflect many 
of the characteristics of other school clubs. They vary from 
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the latter to the extent that membership in them is limited 
to students who possess ‘certain scholarship and personality 
qualifications. 

Many such honor societies have been developed on the college 
level. Organizations such as Phi Beta Kappa have earned for 
themselves a definite place in the community as well as in the 
college, They do much to stimulate intellectual advancement and 
to assist worthy young people financially, by way of scholarships 
and loan funds, to achieve a desired college education. 

Similar organizations have developed recently on the junior 
high school and senior high school levels. In 1921 the American 
Torch Society was founded on the secondary school level; it 
later became known as the National Honor Society. In 1929 the 
Junior Honor Society was organized for junior high school 
pupils. Among other honor societies can be included the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Society, the Pro Merito Society of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Arista League of New York City. Members of 
organizations like these are united for the purpose of social par- 
ticipation on the part of young people with their intellectual 
peers as well as for service to their school and community. 

Secret societies. On the college level such cocurricular groups 
have had an interesting history. Some educational leaders are 
doubtful of the value of many of these college societies as they are 
now functioning and are recommending improvements among 
them rather than their elimination. In many states, on school 
levels below the college level, the existence of such societies is 
forbidden by law. True, there is an urge among some high school 
students to organize secret societies for social purposes, but such 
groups usually receive no official recognition and are discouraged 
if and when their existence is discovered. 

Athletics. The participation in school athletics through mem- 
bership in sports clubs that enter into wholesome competition 
with one another is an excellent health and character builder. 
Americans of all ages are interested in sports. When they cannot 
participate, they become spectators. The formation of clubs 
within a school for participation in football, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, hockey, and similar games has good possibilities for physi- 
cal, educational, and emotional development. These intramural 
sports are very definitely to be encouraged in American schools. 
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` Interscholastic athletics have had a stormy history. Theoreti- 
cally, competition between teams of different schools should be 
desirable. Unfortunately, some exceedingly undesirable situa- 
‘tions may result. Interscholastic athletics are expensive. They 
often take the time of the members of the school team for practice 
and for meeting game schedules away from home that is needed 
for study. Although a place on a school team depends upon regu- 
lar class proficiency, it is not unusual for an athletic star to fall 
below the required scholastic average. Then comes the struggle 
between the sports fans and the authorities relative to his being 
dropped from the team. 

Possible: injury, unfair and sometimes dishonest competition, 
emotional conflicts that grow out of the school's desire to win, and 
many other factors seem to weigh heavily in the balance against 
any positive values that may be given as reasons for the continu- 
ance of an interscholastic sports program on ‘the secondary 
school level. In many school communities that are loath to give 
up interscholastic sports, definite attempts are being made to 
clean them up and to develop a typé of interschool competition 
that will retain the advantages of bringing the communities and 
the schools together and will eliminate or lessen the undesirable 
social, physical, emotional, and educational factors. 

Student participation in service to others. These cocurri- 
cular activities do not vary in their organization and administra- 
tion from other student groups except in the purpose of the 
participants, which is either (1) to serve their school, (2) to serve 
particular persons in their school, or (3) to serve the community. 

Some of these groups are a permanent part of the cocurricular 
program of the school. Examples of these are: tutoring groups, 
the members of which give definite organized aid to those of 
their schoolmates who, because of long-continued absence or for 
some other reason, have fallen behind in their schoolwork; office 
squads, the members of which give some kind of service in the 
administrative offices of the school; host and hostess groups. 


escort visitors through the building or to usher at school social 
functions; senior guides, who help freshmen; and others, the 
service varying with the school. 3 

Some groups are organized to give needed help in their com- 


` 
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munity or beyond it. Among these groups are the Junior Red 
s, settlement house aides, leaders of community play and 
reational groups for small children, nurses aides in hospitals 
pecially during the war), and the like. 3 

Most schools have other service groups whose functions may be 
: more temporary nature, growing out of the occasional need. 
groups may take charge of the selling of tickets for a dance 
or other school activity, arrange welcoming parties for incoming 
freshmen, or participate in any one of the many incidental activi- 
ties that occur during the school year. 

In short, there can be found in every school many young people 
who are willing to devote their non-class time and their time 
before and after school hours to service to others, with no special 
gain to themselves except a personal satisfaction and the com- 
mendation of their associates. It is through such activities that 
retiring and shy pupils can be introduced to school life. Once 
they have been started in the work, many of them demonstrate 
definite qualities of leadership and become successful school 
leaders. 


RECOGNITION AND RECORD OF PARTICIPATION 


An administrative problem is that of encouraging student par- 
ticipation in school activities and at the same time limiting 


, overparticipation. Too great participation in cocurricular ac- - 


tivities may be injurious to a student's health, may interfere with 
his successful mastery of regular school subjects, and may limit 
the opportunities for participation that are available to other 
students. Every school has some young persons who are so aggres- 
sive that they resort to any means, fair or foul, to gain coveted 
student offices. Other pupils may be too timid to seek participa- 
tion in a desired activity unless they are helped toward member- 
ship in the group of their choice. Still others are indifferent to all 
forms of cocurricular activity and need to have their interest 
stimulated. 

Attempts have been made to arouse interest in these activities 
by awarding pins, badges, medals, or other insignia. In certain 
schools elaborate systems of activity awards have been instituted. 
Unfortunately, some students are motivated to join a club solély 
because of a desire to wear its distinguishing insignia. 


` 
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The granting of awards is gradually giving way to a system of 
points or of major and minor activities. According to the point 
system, each activity is allotted a number of points in terms of the 
amount of time and energy required for active participation in 
it. A student is not permitted to carry more than a limited num- 
ber of points per term or year. The same general principle 
operates in the system of majors and minors. If a pupil holds a 
major office, such as presidency of the student council or mayor- 
alty of the school city, he may not engage in another activity 
during his term of office. 

The matter of reporting services and other student activities is 
handled differently in different schools. In some schools a record 
of a pupil’s participation is entered on his permanent record card, 
term by term or year by year. These entries generally are made 
by the sponsors of the various activities. Another method is to 
have each student keep on file, usually in the dean's office or the 
guidance office, a cumulative student-activity card which he 
receives in his first term in school and on which he enters his cur- 

rent activities each term, accompanied by the signatures of t 
respective sponsors. The use of this activity record makes it 
possible for the Student himself, members of the faculty, and 
leaders of school activities to see at a glance the kind and thc 
extent of his cocurricular activities. An unco-operative young 
person often is stimulated to become more school-minded as he 
compares the pristine whiteness of his service card with the long 
list of activities that may appear on a classmate’s card. 


individual and to the school as a whole should not be mini- 
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Whatever one's personal opinions, it would seem that the 
modern school man, as he watches interested, energetic, and 
enthusiastic young people participate in cocurricular activities, 
needs must agree with Spears: 


'They [extracurricular activities] are not something merely added 
to a traditional program. They stand as directed and supervised 
learning experiences, planned by the group, adapted to the needs of 
the group, and appraised for social, educational, and health values. 
The curriculum is rapidly becoming a series of experiences arising in 
the ongoing process of student life. Where extracurricular activities 
once grew out of the curricular, today the curriculum promises to grow 
out of those activities formerly considered as extracurricular. 

The principal of a school can capitalize upon these natural activities 
of youth only if he accepts the curriculum philosophy . . . that there 
exists no legitimate educational distinction between the so-called 
curricular and extracurricular activities of the school. Properly appre- 
ciated and encouraged, the possible learning experiences of youth will 
wear down any artificial line that may exist between these two former 
parts of the school program.! 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. List the cocurricular activities in which you engaged in elementary 

school; in high school. 

For each cocurricular activity you named in question 1, report on 

the following: (a) reason for your participating in it; (b) length of 

time you participated; (c) purpose of the activity; (d) value of the 

activity to you. 

3. In what student activities are you now participating? Why? How 
active in them are you? 

4. Name the cocurricular activities you think should be included in 
the regular school curriculum. ty Be 

5. Give examples of young people whose cocurricular activities 
during school later became their vocational interests. 

6. Evaluate this statement: Every pupil in school should participate 
in a cocurricular activity. : 

7. To what extent should students be allowed to assist teachers with 


. School records? 
8. Outline a well-organized plan of student government. 


N 


! From Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction, p. 162. 
American Book Company, New York, 1940. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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9. Prepare a list of the duties of a student council. 

10. From your own experience, describe various ways in which home- 
room periods usually are conducted. How do you think they should 
be conducted? 

11. Discuss the advantages and the disadvantages of having a home- 

y room group continue through four years without change. 

12. Describe one of the most interesting school assemblies that you 
have attended; the most uninteresting. How do you account for 
your difference in attitude toward these two assemblies? 

13. Outline the duties and responsibilities of the president of the 
student council. 

14. Give the advantages and the disadvantages of student patrols. 

15. Make as long a list as you can of all the clubs that you think would 
be interesting and desirable in (a) an elementary school; (b) a 
high school; (c) a college. 

16. What are the values of a school newspaper: to those who are 

responsible for its publication? to the school? 

17. Give arguments pro and con for the establishment of honor 
Societies. 

18. What is your attitude toward the establishment of secret Societies 
on the high school level? on the college level? 


21. State the advantages and the disadvantages of the point system 
as a technique for the control of student activities. 

22. What can be done with a boy ora girl who wants **to run the whoic 
show?” If you have met any such in school, how did you and the 
other students react to a Pupil of this type? 

25. Give your prediction concerning the place of cocurricular activities 
in the schools of tomorrow. 

24. Qutline a Program of cocurricular activities for a junior or a 
senior high school with which you are acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 


With modern emphasis upon individual development under 
sympathetic guidance, the word discipline has fallen into ill repute. 
According to its traditional connotation, discipline refers pri- 
marily to an externally administered control of children's overt 
behavior. This interpretation of the term includes too little em- 
phasis upon the inner effects of discipline as a means of furthering 
the learning process. 

In the past, a child's failure to learn was considered synony- 
mous with his lack of desire to learn. Mischievous or unco- 
operative behavior was explained as an observable indication of 
the devil's influence over a child. It was believed that the indi- 
vidual had to be forced to want to learn and that the devil had to 
be driven out of him. Hence teachers insisted upon complete 
rigidity of sitting position and strict silence except when spoken 
to. Frequent applications of the switch were accepted as potent 
meaus of obtaining and maintaining desirable learning condi- 
tions. Activity was the privilege of the teacher as he attempted to 
transmit the content of learning material to passive learners. 

The psychology of learning is understood more fully by modern 
educators, who realize that learning is acquired through doing. 
Doing includes both mental and physical activity. Moreover, a 
learner may or may not be able or willing to learn. Without 
proper guidance, a child does not always recognize the differences 
that exist between constructive and destructive activity. 


GENERAL CONCEPTS 


f Need of self-discipline. If an individual is to live in any social 
situation, whether in the home, in the classroom, on the job, or 


among other social groups, he must learn to develop the kind of 
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self-control that will give evidence of his respect for the rights of - 
other persons in the situation. Hence every individual, from in- 
fancy onward, must be guided toward the achievement of socially 
desirable behavior controls and must learn to keep in check any 
of activity on his part that may interfere with the approved 
activity of others. In other words, he must learn to discipline _ 
himself. 

Discipline that is functional implies the setting up within the 
individual of many specific habits of behavior which will help 
him in his relationships with other people. It also includes the 
inhibition of and the gradual elimination of those forms of con- - 
duct or behavior which will militate against the individual's best 
adjustment as he strives for self-progress and social acceptance. 
Hence every individual must achieve behavior control, self- 
control, or self-discipline. 

In a good home environment a young child is introduced to 
the need of simple acts of self-control or self-discipline and is 
helped to practice them. As the child enters the larger environ- 
ment of the school and its accompanying wider association with 
more and different persons, he finds bimself in situations in 
which his simple habits may not function, and he needs further 
guidance toward the development of other desirable social 
habits. He must be stimulated toward the attentive performance 
of classroom activities. He must be helped to understand that his 
classmates as well as he have the right to achieve success in 
learning. He must be led early to recognize the fact that a teacher | 
needs the co-operation of every pupil in the class, and that unco- 
operative behavior on the part of any pupil cannot be allowed 
to interfere with the teaching and learning. 

It cahnot be assumed that an individual, unaided, will be able 
to attain a satisfactory control of his behavior as he passes pro- 
gressively through his various educational levels. Therefore it is 
the function of teachers, from the nursery school through the 
college level, to give this guidance toward desirable behavior 
adjustment, using whatever disciplinary measures (techniques 
of control) they find efficacious. Such measures should be ad- 
ministered objectively and understandingly, and they should 
stimulate tbe individual pupil toward intelligent co-operation ih 
the work of effecting desirable changes in himself. Most impor- 
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tant of all, these disciplinary measures or behavior controls 
should be aimed primarily not at the teacher’s obtaining overt 
co-operating behavior but at the pupil’s attaining greater inner 
control or self-discipline. This self-discipline should not be limited 
to control of classroom behavior but should function in every 
activity in which participation demands control of any urges 
toward undesirable behavior. 

Desirable principles and practices of classroom discipline. 
Good classroom discipline is not a matter of how much apparent 
misbehavior there is in the room but rather of what has caused the 
misbehavior and what can be done about it. The standards of 
the school are reflected in the behavior of the pupils in a class- 
room. These standards vary from school to school. 

It is more important that pupils participate in worth-while 
activities in an orderly fashion than that they remain orderly 
merely for the purpose of giving an appearance of quiet atten- 
tion. Most important of all is the fact that a pupil’s activity 
Tepresents a carrying out of a definite plan in a learning situation 
which is acceptable to the class, the teacher, and the principal. 

Good discipline implies obedience on the part of every pupil 
to classroom rules and regulations without which it would be 
difficult to achieve learning success. For establishing desirable 
behavior patterns that will serve the best interests of the indi- 
vidual pupil and of the classroom group, the following’ practices 
are recommended: 


1. There should be set up in the school or classroom the conditions 
that are essential to the development of proper behavior habits. 

2. Conditions conducive of good social living should be continued 
throughout the school life of the individual so that he may be pre- 
pared for adult social adjustment. 

3. Skills and habits that are important in the attainment of self-control 
should be made automatic. 

4. External authority as a stimulator of controlled behavior should 
become progressively less needed. 

5. There should be a willingness on the part of the teacher to accept 
those forms of pupil activity in the classroom that are best suited 
for social living and learning, even though these may not represent 
complete quiet. 

6. Purposeful and self-directed pupil activity, even though accom- 
panied by noise, is preferable to teacher activity and pupil passivity. 
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. The individual interests of the pupils should receive appropriate 
consideration in the teacher’s planning of classroom activities. 

. The pupils should be encouraged to accept both group and indi- 
vidual responsibility for pupil conduct in the classroom. 


LB 


æ 


IMPORTANCE OF AUTHORITY 


Response to commands. The right to issue commands with 
the expectation that these commands will be obeyed usually is 
vested in persons who have been selected to direct the activities 
of others. Such persons are said to be in authority. The extent 
of a leader's authority depends upon the power delegated to him 
by society. The members of any group which has been organized 
for purposeful activity are subject to the direction of their 
behavior by one or more persons whose function it is to guide the 
activities of the group. Government officials, military officers, 
business executives, and school administrators and teachers are 
common examples of persons in whom authority of one kind or 
another has been vested. 

The exercise of authority presupposes the development of 
discipline. Military discipline is generally recognized as repre- 
sentative of a rigid form of behavior control. Service men and 
women are trained to take orders and to obey them promptly 
and efficiently. They follow a daily routine that becomes habitual 
for them so long as they are in military service. Their value to 
and success in military life are in direct ratio to their ability to 
perform their duties expeditiously and to participate in more or 
less routinized teamwork. Although military discipline is be- 
coming more individualized and is aimed at the development of 
self-discipline as well as strict obedience to orders, the discipline 
of military life is specific in kind and purpose. 

As a consequence, when service men and women are de- 
mobilized, they are confronted with the problem of establishing 
new habits of control or of re-establishing habits formed before 
they entered military service. They find that the routinized living 
of military life makes it difficult for them, for a while, to meet 
the general responsibilities of peace-time living. The kind of 
discipline needed for adult social living is a self-discipline which 
is very different from that to which they were subjected in 
military life. , 
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tant of all, these disciplinary measures or behavior controls 
should be aimed primarily not at the teacher’s obtaining overt 
co-operating behavior but at the pupil’s attaining greater inner 
control or self-discipline. This self-discipline should not be limited 
to control of classroom behavior but should function in every 
activity in which participation demands control of any urges 
toward undesirable behavior. 

Desirable principles and practices of classroom discipline. 
Good classroom discipline is not a matter of how much apparent 
misbehavior there is in the room but rather of what has caused the 
misbehavior and what can be done about it. The standards of 
the school are reflected in the behavior of the pupils in a class- 
room. These standards vary from school to school. 

It is more important that pupils participate in worth-while 
activities in an orderly fashion than that they remain orderly 
merely for the purpose of giving an appearance of quiet atten- 
tion. Most important of all is the fact that a pupil’s activity 
represents a carrying out of a definite plan in a learning situation 
which is acceptable to the class, the teacher, and the principal. 

Good discipline implies obedience on the part of every pupil 
to classroom rules and regulations without which it would be 
difficult to achieve learning success. For establishing desirable 
behavior patterns that will serve the best interests of the indi- 
vidual pupil and of the classroom group, the following’ practices 
are recommended: 


1. There should be set up in the school or classroom the conditions 
that are essential to the development of proper behavior habits. 

2. Conditions conducive of good social living should be continued 
throughout the school life of the individual so that he may be pre- 
pared for adult social adjustment. 

3. Skills and habits that are important in the attainment of self-control 
should be made automatic. 

4. External authority as a stimulator of controlled behavior should 
become progressively less needed. 

5. There should be a willingness on the part of the teacher to accept 
those forms of pupil activity in the classroom that are best suited 
for social living and learning, even though these may not represent 
complete quiet. 

6. Purposeful and self-directed pupil activity, even though accom- 
panied by noise, is preferable to teacher activity and pupil passivity. 
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7. The individual interests of the pupils should receive appropriate 
consideration in the teacher’s planning of classroom activities. 

8. The pupils should be encouraged to accept both group and indi- 
vidual responsibility for pupil conduct in the classroom. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUTHORITY 


Response to commands. The right to issue commands with 
the expectation that these commands will be obeyed usually is 
vested in persons who have been selected to direct the activities 
of others. Such persons are said to be in authority. The extent 
of a leader’s authority depends upon the power delegated to him 
by society. The members of any group which has been organized 
for purposeful activity are subject to the direction of their 
behavior by one or more persons whose function it is to guide the 
activities of the group. Government officials, military officers, 
business executives, and school administrators and teachers are 
common examples of persons in whom authority of one kind or 
another has been vested. 

The exercise of authority presupposes the development of 
discipline. Military discipline is generally recognized as repre- 
sentative of a rigid form of behavior control. Service men and 
women are trained to take orders and to obey them promptly 
and efficiently. They follow a daily routine that becomes habitual 
for them so long as they are in military service. Their value to 
and success in military life are in direct ratio to their ability to 
perform their duties expeditiously and to participate in more or 
less routinized teamwork. Although military discipline is be- 
coming more individualized and is aimed at the development of 
self-discipline as well as strict obedience to orders, the discipline 
of military life is specific in kind and purpose. 

As a consequence, when service men and women are de- 
mobilized, they are confronted with the problem of establishing 
new habits of control or of re-establishing habits formed before 
they entered military service. They find that the routinized living 
of military life makes it difficult for them, for a while, to meet 
the general responsibilities of peace-time living. The kind of 
discipline needed for adult social living is a self-discipline which 
is very different from that to which they were subjected in 
military life. ; 
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Since the children of our schools are to be trained for social 
living, teachers are concerned with the development within them 
ofthe kind of behavior control that will serve them and the society 
in which they find themselves. Children must be taught prompt 
obedience to reasonable orders and commands. It is only as they 
develop the habit of following directions aimed at their improve- 
ment that they recognize the need of adapting their behavior 
toward desirable ends. The activities of every individual should 
progress gradually from direction by others to intelligent 
self-direction. 

Using authority in the classroom. In all good disciplinary 
procedures the key word is authority. There must be a response to 
authority if the kind of behavior that is most wholesome is to be 
perfected. In the classroom the authority rests in the teacher. His 
authority can be taken from him legally only by a school official 
higher in position than himself. For example, when a higher 
school official enters a teacher’s classroom, the teacher’s authority 
is yielded temporarily to the other person if the latter wishes to 
take charge. 

When a teacher tries to use his authority unwisely, the pupils 
may prevent him from exercising it. If the pupils lose respect for 
the teacher, openly disobey him, and in general do as they please, 
the teacher has lost control and the pupils, in effect, have tem- 
porarily taken away his authority. 

How can a teacher use his authority to improve the behavior 
of his pupils? A successful teacher delegates authority to indi- 
vidual members of the class, thus giving them training in indi- 
vidual responsibility and self-discipline. 

What is the authority which individual pupils can exercise 
when they have it delegated to them? The pupils’ own best judg- 
ment of what constitutes desirable classroom behavior is the 
authority they can exercise. This judgment will vary with 
the pupils according to their degree of social maturity and the 
amount of training they have had in right doing. It may perhaps 
be termed “that wee small voice,” the conscience; it may be an 
appreciation of the moral and ethical values of a social situation. 
A pupil should be given this coveted freedom of action and of 
decision-making until he shows through undesirable behavior 
that he cannot be trusted. The teacher should then reassume the 
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authority of direeting the child’s behavior until the latter again 
gives evidence of ability to direct his own behavior satisfactorily. 
In this way, the teacher can gain the co-operation of his pupils 
and can work understandingly with them. 

A teacher once said that he never had any disciplinary troubles 
after a class got to know him. What he meant by this was that he 
delegated the authority vested in him to the members of the 
class as they gave evidence that they could use it and not abuse it. 
Every teacher should be able to develop a similar attitude in his 


class. 
IMPORTANCE OF ORDER IN THE CLASSROOM 


Meaning of order. “Order in the courtroom” is a common 
expression which means that everyone should conduct himself 
in court in such way that the business of the court can proceed 
without disturbance. “Order in the classroom” has a similar 
connotation. The members of the class are there for the business 
of learning. No member of the class has the right to disturb in any 
way the activities of his classmates when they are attending to 
their work. 

Value of order in the classroom. Order is essential to good 
discipline, but the maintaining of good order by the teacher is 
not evidence in and of itself that good discipline prevails. Order 
should not be an end in itself but should be regarded as a means 
to an end. Since work is being done in the classroom, the working 
conditions must be such that those who are participating in the 
activities can hear what is being said and know what is going on. 
This requires a quiet, attentive attitude on the part of all pupils. 
Even though an activity requires speech on the part of some 
pupils, such talking should not disturb other members of the 
class. The authors visited he kindergarten class in which forty 
children were working and talking together without causing any 
disturbance, while the members of another kindergarten class in 
which there were only twelve children were talking so noisily and 
loudly that they disturbed everyone. 

Suggestions for securing and maintaining order in the 
classroom. Orderly performance of learning activities is depend- 
ent upon the practice of specific procedures. The pupils soon 
become accustomed to procedures which facilitate the carrying 
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on of serious and purposeful classroom study. The following 
suggestions should be helpful to teachers: 


. Expect perfect order as a normal thing. 

- Learn and use the names of pupils. 

. Give directions and commands clearly and distinctly, and expect 
them to be obeyed. 

- Be prepared for each day's work. 

- Simplify and rcutinize the machinery of class management 

- Keep the pupils busy. 

- Practice emotional control. 

- Locate the trouble-maker. 

- Do not administer punishment in anger. 

- Keep a record of your threats. Then avoid making them. 
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(1) Expect perfect order as a normal thing. When pupils learn that 
their teacher expects perfect order, they usually co-operate as 
fully as the classroom conditions allow. If a teacher is careless 
about the behavior of pupils, the children soon become so restless 
that drastic measures may be needed to restore sufficient order to 
continue the lesson, 

(2) Learn and use the names of pupils. There is something very 
personal about a name. Most people like to feel that others are 
interested enough in them to remember and to call them by their 
names. This is especially true of children in the kindergarten and 
elementary school. Since high school pupils usually are more ob- 
jective in their attitude toward their teachers, they do not seem 
to consider this as important as some other teacher characteris- 
tics. In fact, a study of the ranking of teacher traits as judged by 
high school and college seniors has shown that “Knowledge of 
students’ names” was ranked 24 in a list of 40 traits by high 
school seniors and 34 in a list of 40 by college seniors. However, 
it is interesting to note that when high school and college gradu- 
ates return to their alma mater, they appear to be very much 
hurt if their former teachers fail to recall their names. 

(3) Expect obedience of commands clearly given. Commands that are 
given clearly and definitely usually are obeyed. Pupils do not 
ignore a teacher’s directions which can be heard and understood. 


? See Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Mental Hygiene, 2d editi 232, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1951. E esr 7 A 
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Commands should be given only when necessary, and their 
prompt execution should be expected. 

A teacher should have control of his voice. When he speaks he 
should be sure that he can be heard anywhere in the room, but 
he should avoid shouting. He should speak slowly and distinctly. 
Commands given hurriedly or inaudibly or in sentences in which 
the words are telescoped rarely stimulate obedience. 

(4) Be prepared for each day's work. Good teaching is the best 
alleviator of classroom tension. When the teacher has something 
to do and sets about doing it, the pupils in the class usually are 
willing and ready to follow. Young people crave activity. Espe- 
cially do they enjoy activities in which they can participate with 
a hope of successful achievement. The good teacher prepares his 
plans and his material ahead of time and is ready to start work 
promptly. 

(5) Simplify and routinize classroom management. A teacher should 
help the pupils to develop specific habits of procedure. These 
should be simple and should be understood by the pupils. They 
should be routinized also, so that they can be performed in a 
minimum of time and with a minimal expenditure of energy. 
Such activities as giving papers or books, collecting them, stand- 
ing to recite, correcting homework, correcting their test papers, 
going out upon dismissal at the end of the day, and the like should 
be done day after day until the pupils know exactly what to do. 

(6) Keep the pupils busy. Busy hands usually cause little trouble. 
Idleness breeds conduct difficulties. A teacher who begins to 
teach promptly and who gives the pupils something to do or to 
think about usually is not faced with many discipline problems. 
The teacher who is busy trying to keep a class in order never gets 
a chance to teach and heaps trouble on trouble. Beginning work 
promptly has a positive effect upon all. The pupils thereby estab- 
lish the attitude of getting down to work without undue fussing. 
On the high school level especially, this procedure prevents 
daydreaming. i 

(7) Practice emotional control. Pupils have great respect for the 
teacher who can control his temper in a difficult situation. This 
does not mean that a teacher should not disapprove of unde- 
sirable behavior. It doés mean that his attitude should be objec- 
tive, and that his disapproval should be directed at the offense, 
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not at the offender. Silent disapproval usually is more effective 
` than emotional tirades. 

A teacher should have a calming influence oñ his class. He 
should be careful to “keep his head” in case of accident or fire. 
Never should he give evidence before his pupils of fear of a super- 
visor or of his principal. The emotional tone of a classroom is as 
controlled as that of the teacher. 

(8) Locate ‘the trouble-maker. The alert teacher discovers the 
individual who is creating the disturbance. Any faltering or hesi- 
tation in spotting the offender places a teacher at a disadvantage. 
He should know what is happening in his classroom, and every 
member of the class should feel that nothing can escape the 
teacher's watchful eye. 

If there are known trouble-makers in the class, they should be 
kept so busy that they will not have time to get into mischief. 
A fesourceful teacher can do this. However, much thought and 
skillful planning may be required to meet all the challenges that 
a class of active young people can present. 

(9) Do not administer punishment in anger. When punishment (not 
corporal) must be administered (and it must), it should be de- 
layed until any emotionalized state of anger on the part of the 
teacher has subsided. Experience has shown that mistakes in 
discipline made by teachers often have their origin in the ad- 
ministering of punishment during anger. If a teacher can train 
himself to control his temper until he has had an opportunity to 
think through what should be done about the offense, the teacher, 
the offender, and the class are likely to profit by the delay. 

(10) Keep a record of threats made. Then avoid making them. It is 
futile to suggest that threats should not be made. In the super- 
vision of many classroom situations and of many teachers, the 
authors have found that, in spite of their knowledge that threats 
should not be made, many teachers continue to make them. It is 
Suggested therefore that each teacher keep a record of any threats 
he makes, and, through this procedure, try to reduce their num- 
ber or even to eliminate them altogether. 

Pupils tend to be restless and are likely to do many annoying 
things during the course of a day or of a class recitation. The 
teacher should avoid saying, “The next time you whisper... " 
or “The next time you disobey . . . " or “The next time 
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you...” since the teacher may be forced to make good his 
threat. This does not mean that the teacher should not give warn- 
ings or impose penalties. It should be understood by the class that 
certain undesirable behavior will be treated in a certain way. 


TYPES OF DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


Among the common overt acts of school pupils that require the 
careful attention of school people in order that undesirable atti- 
tudes and behavior may be improved are the following: 


1. Tardiness 9. Poor work—deliberate 

2. Absence—unexcused 10. Profanity 

3. Truancy 11. Temper tantrums 

4. Whispering in class 12. Throwing things 

5. Writing notes in class 13. Property damage—vandalism 
6. Breaking general regulations 14. Timidity—extreme 

7. Disobedience to commands 15. Physical attack 

8. Restlessness 16. Moral transgression 


The problems listed above do not all represent the same degree 
of seriousness. Some of them may be no more than an expression 
of bad manners resulting from ignorance, such as whispering in 
class. These are not serious unless they are persisted in deliber- 
ately, Other problems, such as excessive absence, tardiness, and 
truancy, may result from many causes. Such characteristics as 
extreme timidity or temper tantrums show emotional disturb- 
ance. Lawlessness, as exemplified by vandalism or physical at- 
tack, may be the overt expression of a dangerous antisocial 
attitude, 

Since problem behavior may have its roots in so many heredi- 
tary or environmental factors, it is impossible to attempt to pre- 
scribe any one recipe for the improvement of any one type of 
behavior problem. Neither is it possible to treat in detail all 
phases of disciplinary difficulties. However, the following practical 
suggestions are offered concerning causes, prevention, and treat- 


ment of problem behavior. 


CAUSES OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


Significant factors that may give rise to unco-operative or 
unadjusted pupil behavior may be divided into four general 


` 
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Categories: causes that are (1) physiological, (2) personal, (3) 
social, and (4) inherent in the situation. 

Physiological causes. Poor health may be the cause of a 
child’s apparently undisciplined behavior. Restlessness, sullenness, 
or irritability may have a physiological basis. If children are well 
fed, are able to hear what is said, and can see the writing on the 
blackboard, their restlessness is likely to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. As has been said earlier, eye examinations, hearing tests, 
and health check-ups are educational musts. 

By the time children reach the Junior high school or senior 
high school level, their glandular disturbances sometimes are 
severe enough to cause them to become irritable or sluggish, nery- 
ous or phlegmatic, depending upon the nature of the difficulty. 
Prompt recognition and treatment of glandular imbalance more 
often than not lead to remarkable behavior adjustment. 

The good health of the teacher, as well as that of the pupils, is 
an important factor in the teaching-learning situation. A teacher 
who is suffering from a physical ailment rarely is able to arouse 
the sympathy of the members of the class for more than a brief * 
period of time. Rather, the Pupils seem to make fun of, take 
advantage of, become impatient with, or lose respect for a 
teacher who consistently exhibits poor health. Classes have been 
known to misbehave in the presence of a teacher who lost his 
voice suddenly, who gave evidence of a bad cold, or who ex- 
hibited nervous or excited behavior. These same pupils, upon 
going to another class, did not repeat their undesirable behavior 
in the presence of a normally healthy teacher. They had learned 
to adjust their behavior to the demands of the situation. 

Personal qualities, During their entire school Course, boys 
and girls tend to be motivated in their behavior by definite 
personal interests and by certain personality traits. Too often 
the overt expression of some of their interests or traits brings these 


havior. A few of these personal qualities are: self-interest, una- 
wareness of consequences, imitation of undesirable behavior, 
Overawareness of self, 

(1) Self-interest, Some Pupils are so individualistic that they go 
merrily along in their desired activities, displaying little or no 
regard for what others are doing or what others may be thinking 
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about their behavior. They may be defiant toward those in 
authority; they want to have their own way among their fellow 
classmates; they may thereby set up resentments that arouse 
undesirable behavior reactions which spread throughout the 
group and cause a general spirit of unco-operativeness. 

(2) Unawareness of consequences. A pupil may continue to misbe- 
have because he cannot see beyond the act to its probable conse- 
quence. This inability to look ahead may be caused either by 
lack of mental ability or by immaturity. 

(a) Lack of mental ability. In school as in life, an alert person 
often is not apprehended in the performance of undesirable acts. 
A mentally dull pupil may attempt to do the kind of thing that 
he observes his more alert fellow students getting away with, but 
his lack of quickness causeshim to be discovered and to be 
blamed. A teacher should know the individual abilities of his 
pupils so well that he can recognize the probable leaders of mis- 
chievous behavior. 

(b) Immaturity. Sometimes an immature pupil becomes so 
engrossed in the immediate satisfaction of a prank that he fails to 
recognize the significance of his behavior. The boy who threw a 
piece of Limburger cheese down a hot-air register was concerned 
only with the reaction of his small group. When the entire build- 
ing became so permeated with the odor of the cheese that the 
school had to be closed for the day, the perpetrator of this bit of 
mischief was appalled by the consequences of his own impulsive 
behavior. Likewise, the eighth-grade boy who lighted a match in 
school for no particular purpose could not foresee that ten 
minutes after his act he would be in danger of expulsion from 
school. Such immaturity of judgment often causes embarrassment 
and trouble that are more far-reaching than was antici- 
pated. 

(3) Imitation of undesirable behavior. Young people cannot be 
expected to possess desirable habits of behavior unless and until 
they are trained in these habits. They hear people around them 
using vulgar language; they read about stealing, vandalism, and 
immoral conduct; they hear firsthand stories of people who lie, 
cheat, and beat the game; yet they are expected to achieve per- 
fection in behavior in spite of these undesirable adult examples. 
Since young people are great imitators of the behavior of others, 
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it should not be surprising that they are tempted to do as others 
do, not as others tell them to do. 

(4) Overawareness of self. Adolescent bashfulness should be over- 
come. If a pupil shows fear of doing things in the presence of his 
classmates or if he hesitates to participate in a recitation, the 
condition may be serious. Any show of self-consciousness on the 
part of a pupil should be recognized by the teacher as a possible 
symptom of personality maladjustment. Too often such behavior 
is considered a sign of stubbornness or of lack of interest. What- 
ever the cause of the self-conscious behavior, it is the responsibility 
of a teacher tactfully and sympathetically to help the young per- 
son overcome this difficulty. 

Social causes. There is a constant struggle within the individ- 
ual as he attempts to.conform to the interests of his associates, 
especially those that are common to the members of his group. 
Even though this attitude leads the individual into difficulties, he 
continues in his attempts to go along with the crowd. Pupils want 
to be spectacular, to be identified with what appears to thcm to 
be an outstanding group, and to have freedom in their activitie 

(1) Desire to be spectacular. The search for the sensational drives 
many an individual into the performance of pranks for the atten- 
tion he may receive thereby from his associates. Any attempt at a 
pupil's showing off should be recognized for what it is and treated 
accordingly. His behavior is not antisocial in and of itself, since 
it is motivated by his desire to gain attention from the group; yet 
it may lead to antisocial behavior if it is not controlled. If such 
behavior is uncurbed during the school life of the individual, it 
may later take the form of gangster or criminal activity which 
earns the individual a kind of pseudo-glorification through news- 
paper notoriety. 

(2) Desire to be one of the group. As has been said earlier, most 
persons want to experience a feeling of belonging. They want to 
be secure in the affection, respect, and admiration of others. 
They crave close friends and they want to be recognized as a 
member of any group in which they find themselves. Hence they 
may go along with the crowd in the doing of undesirable acts 
which, if left alone, they would not have the courage to do or 
would be prevented from doing by their conscience. 
^ Hero worship is Strong among school children. It is the class ^ 
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hero who sets the pace in the classroom. He may have earned 
his position of leadership through behavior that drew the atten- 
tion of the class to himself. Since undesirable behavior on his 
part may stimulate his classmates to imitation of his example, it 
is the behavior of the class leader that should be the primary con- 
cern of a teacher. Unless the teacher meets trouble at its begin- 
ning, he will be faced later with a group situation that requires 
very careful handling. 

(3) Desire for freedom of activity. Among most individuals there 
is a strong desire for freedom of action. Young people usually 
resent control of their behavior by others, whether these are 
parents, teachers, or classmates. A pupil may be generally co- 
operative until a particular rule is introduced and then give 
evidence of resentment by attempts at disobeying the rule. 

In a certain girls’ high school there had been long-accustomed 
freedom of pupil movement through the building. Although 
pupils were expected to meet their regular assignments promptly, 
they were allowed to go at will to the library, to one of the offices, 
and elsewhere during their nonclass periods. The majority of the 
students used this freedom intelligently and advantageously; but 
when a few of the girls abused the privilege, a rigid system of 
passes was installed. No student was allowed then to pass through 
the corridors except between classes, unless she could give evi- 
dence of having been sent for by a member of the administration 
or by a teacher. This new procedure was resented bitterly by the 
girls. Even the most co-operative among them complained about 
these “prison” regulations. The restriction of their freedom 
caused some of the finest girls in the school to devise ways of 
“beating the rule.” This was an unfortunate case where mal- 
practice on the part of a few pupils was allowed to injure the 
morale of the general student body. 

It is interesting to note, however, that when young people 
themselves set up the rules of conduct for a group, they are often 
severe in the imposition of behavior controls and in the restriction 
of individual freedom. There usually is little resentment among 
the members of a group toward restrictions which have not been 
imposed from above. © : 

An activity program permits much individual freedom of ac- 
tion, but this may bring with it other disciplinary problems. 


3 
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Although young people seem to resent control and to crave 
freedom of action, they usually recognize the need of some 
supervision of their behavior on the part of trained adults. 
Causes inherent in the situation. The activities that take 
place in any situation in the classroom or out are conditioned by 
the purposes, the persons, and the environmental factors that are 
inherent in the situation. In school the attractiveness of the room, 
and the adequacy of the heat, the light, and the ventilation are 
important as they affect the behavior reactions of the occupants, 
Equally important are the length of time that a pi i 
pected to remain quiet, the activities of the other pupil 
topic under consideration, the relative degree of teacher or stu- 


dent participation, and the extent to which the pupils have pre- 
pared their home assignments. The enthusiasm of the teacher 
and many other elements inherent in the classroom situation have 
a tremendous influence on the behavior of the members of the 
group. 

Pupils like to develop a way of doing things and then be per- 
mitted to do them in the same way day after day. Changes in 
these established routines may bring about disorder and restless- 
ness. To develop certain activity habits that are routinized in the 


lives of school children is satisfying both to the teacher and to 
the pupils. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AND THEIR VALUE 


Teacher-pupil co-operation. To achieve the ability to live 
together and work together should be the goal of every classroom 
group. Since authority is vested in the teacher, learners look to 
him for guidance and direction not only of their learning but also 
of their behavior. A teacher can become a dictator or he can 
stimulate a co-operative relationship between himself and his 
pupils. He can demand or he can request. The same overt 
behavior may result in either case; but the request tends to 
inspire a kind of willing response that may be absent when the 
command is used. 

Pupils often are on the defensive because a teacher displays 
unfortunate personality traits that seem to rub young people the 
wrong way. A frown may inspire fear, but a smile gives evidence 
of a wholesome attitude and usually produces a satisfied feeling 
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among the members of the group. Except for the completely 
unco-operative pupil, a teacher has little difficulty in winning 
cheerful co-operation from his pupils if he possesses and exhibits 
a friendly attitude, emotional stability, peace of mind, and a feel- 
ing of security. 

The occasional pupil who goes around with a chip on his 
shoulder or who exhibits an attitude of “I got away with it” needs 
the individual attention and guidance of the teacher. Such an 
attitude may give rise to some of the more serious types of mis- 
behavior. Fortunately, teachers are able to handle most of the 
disciplinary problems that arise in the classroom. If a pupil dis- 
plays seriously maladjusted behavior, he should be referred by 
the teacher to a member of the administration for specific and 
individual guidance. 

The classroom should be looked upon as a workshop in which 
the teacher works beside the learner. The teacher is the guide, 
since he already has mastered the learning material; but it is 
pupil activity, not teacher activity alone, that is needed for the 
development of self-discipline. The function of the teacher is to 
suggest, direct, guide, or in any other desirable’ way stimulate 
pupil activity. However, he can never substitute his own con- 
trolled behavior or training for that of the learner. 

A student teacher once said she hoped she would never have to 
look a *kid" in the face again. By this statement, the young 
woman was admitting that she had not yet learned to work with 
children. In fact, the children had not co-operated with her 
because she had not given them a chance to do so. They wanted 
to work with her, but she had insisted upon doing all the talking 
and most of the work. The children were expected to sit and 
listen. Children need activity. They become restless if they are 
denied the freedom of motion their developing bodies require. 

Motivation. Lessons that are planned with the idea of 
interesting as well as instructing the members of the class hold the 
attention of learners better than lessons that are presented in a 
more or less routine manner. Motivation does not mean spectacu- 
lar methods of approach, but it does imply that the interests and 
the abilities of the learner will be challenged. 

Teaching should be adjusted to the thinking level of the learners, 
and each learner should be brought into the discussion. An effi- 
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cient teacher knows what kind and what amount of training the 
members of the class have experienced previously. He presents 
_the lesson material in language that can be understood by the 
learners and in correct sequence, so that ideas develop logically 
with no learning gaps. 
Attainable goals. Careful thought and planning should be 
given to the assigning of home-study material. A teacher should 


make sure that the time required to complete a unit of home 
preparation will not be too long. Many teachers give homework 
assignments which they themselves could not complete in the 


time a pupil is expected to devote to it. Except occasionally as a 
challenge, problems given for homework should not be too diffi- 


cult. In general, homework problems should stimulate each 
member of the class to action and should be possible of solution. 
Homework assignments that are too long or too difficult dis- 


courage a pupil, and he is likely to come to class unprepared. 
When he is unable to participate in the regular classroom dis- 
cussion, he may turn his attention to undesirable forms of 


behavior. Unless attainable goals are set for him, so that he can 
achieve success, he loses interest in the lesson and becomes a 
disciplinary problem. 


Teacher enthusiasm. Attitudes are contagious. If a teacher is 
interested in his work and enthusiastic about the material under 
consideration, this interest usually spreads to the members of the - 
class. Ah attitude of indifference or of dissatisfaction with what 
is to be done or with the way in which it is to be done is not pro- 
ductive of whole-hearted class co-operation. If a teacher wants to 
keep the spirit of the class glowing, he must furnish the spark that 
will light the fire of interest and provide the fuel that will keep it 
burning. 

Teacher self-confidence. A teacher who exhibits an attitude - 
of confidence in himself and of trust in his class displays positive | 
qualities; these create in his pupils a desire to do the acceptable - 
thing rather than to annoy him. If a teacher is not sure of him- 
self or if he shows a lack of trust in the class, the pupils soon 
recognize this and go to work on him, destroying or weakening — 

, any confidence that he may have had in himself. If positive atti- 
tudes are to be developed in growing children, the children must 
be stimulated by dynamic and forceful leaders. 
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A teacher should be willing to say, “I don’t know." The day 
has passed when a teacher needs to pose as the possessor of full 
knowledge on any subject. If a teacher’s general attitude in class 
is one of self-confidence, , his prestige will be maintained even 
though he admits that he does not know the answer to a par- 
ticular question. It is far better to admit a lack of knowledge 
and to have that fact known to all than to bluff and to attempt 
concealment. 

It is human to make a mistake occasionally. A teacher should 
try to reduce his mistakes to a minimum, but he should be willing 
to correct any mistakes that he makes. Class co-operation and 
interest can be stimulated by a teacher’s applying a simplified 
form of research techniques to any learning situation. The teacher 
and the class together can attempt to locate information, dis- 
cover the solution to a problem, or correct any misinformation. 
The project method, committee technique, and individual assign- 
ment are excellent means of stimulating pupil participation and 
will do much to strengthen confidence in the teacher’s leadership. 

As individual pupils give evidence of mischievous or unco- 
operative behavior, it is important that the teacher discover the 
pupil who is responsible for the trouble. If he has made a mistake 
by reprimanding an innocent member of the class, he should be 
willing to admit his error.and to apologize. This holds also for 
such errors as giving an incorrect mark on a test paper. An 
apology requires strength of character, but it is necessary if the 
teacher wishes to retain the confidence of his pupils in his judg- 
ment and fairness. 

A teacher must avoid arousing resentments among his pupils 
by appearing to prefer some pupils to others. Every member of 
the class should be treated objectively, and all should be given an 
even break. A tea: her who has confidence in his own judgment 
to evaluate fairly the attitudes and behavior of his pupils is able 
to treat each pupil in terms of the pupil's needs and ability to 
accept responsibilities in the classroom. : 

Pupil participation in school activities. From kindergarten 
onward, pupils should be trained to take an active part in all 
classroom and school activities. Their developing interests and 
energies should be directed into co-operative activities for the, 
benefit of their group, not be allowed to function against the best 
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interests of themselves and their schoolmates. A young pers 
who feels that he is an active and useful member of his group 
usually has little time for or interest in antisocial activities, — 

Every pupil should be encouraged to take an active part, 
within his abilities, in classroom discussions, class projects, and all 
student activities. Even kindergarten children can be trained to 
share classroom responsibilities. As young people progress 
through the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools, 
they should participate in curricular and cocurricular activities, 
student government organizations, and the like. Through these 
experiences they find outlets for their youthful energy and learn 
to recognize reasons for school rules and regulations. They thus 
receive valuable training in desirable citizenship. 

Since rules usually are made for the good of the group, it 
might be well for young people to participate in the formulation 
of school codes of behavior. A school code worked out by the 
pupils themselves under’ wise adult guidance is likely to b e 
obeyed. One such code, constructed by the junior high school 
pupils of New York City under the inspiring leadership of Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Lieberman, is presented below as an exam-- 
ple of what can be done toward stimulating pupil participation: 


submitted by Superintendent Lieberman in May, 1944, to 
principals of the junior high schools of New York City. The re: 
port said in part: 


The creation and adoption of a code of behavior by 83 associated: 
junior high schools constitute a significant experiment in student 
democracy. The code was drawn up by a representative committee of 
junior high school pupils, meeting under the guidance of Mr. a 
»Meyer, teacher of Junior High School 16, Queens. The prelimi 
draft was then sent back to the schools for criticism, revision, a 
formal ratification by the student bodies. School assemblies, clas 
and student forums were devoted to full and detailed discussion of th 
various articles in the code and their implications for individual 
behavior... . 
At a time when a general alarm has been raised throughout te 
country at the mounting tide of juvenile delinquency, this proj 
carried out in the finest spirit of democratic principles, raises hope 10 
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the fundamental concepts of right living which are held by the great 
ity of our youth. 
The Code of Behavior as finally approved is as follows: 


Junior Hick ScHooL Cope or BEHAVIOR 


I will never knowingly, by word or deed, injure anyone's person, 
feelings, or property, in any manner. 
I will always respect the religious beliefs of others as I will respect 
my own. 
3. I will show coute to other people at all times, particularly to my 
elders. 
4. I will abide by the laws and regulations of my school and com- 
munity. 
5. I will be honest with myself and others, and I will practice cleanli- 
1ess of mind and body at allstimes. 
I hereby resolve as a school citizen of ^. . . Junior High School to 
do my best to live up to the rules of the Code. 


Signature of pupil 


Competition ver as co-operation. Throughout this discus- 
sion, emphasis has been placed upon the need of co-operation as 
a means of achieving desirable habits of adjustment. A young 
person must learn to work with people if he is to earn a place for 
himself in his group. However, if an individual is to develop his 
potentialities to their limits of attainment, he must compete with 
others who have equal potentialities of development. Adult life 
involves not only co-operation but also fair competition with 
one's peers. Hence it is important that a young person begin 
early to learn the values of competition and the extent to which 
competition is desirable in its relation to co-operation. 

In the classroom, a teacher should encourage each of his pupils 
(1)'to compete with himself, that is, to strive to excel his own past 
achievement; (2) to compete with those members of his class who 
are capable of the same degree of achievement that he is. Good- 
natured rivalry among the pupils of a class or the classes of a 
School is wholesome and has positive disciplinary values. How- 
ever, if the competition arouses in any pupil the temptation to 

_excel through dishonest means or through application to his 
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work beyond his ability or health limits, its effects are unde- 
sirable and may even be dangerous. 

Parent co-operation. Teachers should work co-operatively 
with parents. In this way, both parents and teachers are afforded 
a better understanding of possible adjustment problems and can 
assist one another in carrying out a program of guidance aimed 
at the improvement of the young people concerned. Parent- 
teacher co-operation is a fairly well-established practice on the 
kindergarten and elementary school levels; it should be extended 
more than it is on the junior and senior high school levels. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES AND THEIR VALUE 


„If asked to do so, any experienced teacher would be able to 


compile a long list of ways in which the various kinds of pupil 
misbehavior and unco-operative attitudes can be corrected. Not 
every method of treatment of a disciplinary problem is equally 


successful with every pupil, nor can every teacher utilize a par- 
ticular technique with the same degree of effectivencss. 

` There are certain principles, however, that should un lerlie the 
particular technique used in a specific situation. Any disc iplinary 
action that is taken should: 


1. Be impersanal. 
2. Be understood by the pupils. 
3. Be private, if possible. 
4. Be reasonable. 
5. Be certain. 
' 6. Be adjusted to the offense. 
7. Be adjusted to the offender. 
8. Be related to the offense. 
9. Be safe. : 
10. Be: devoid of anger. 
11. Be effective. 
12. Be administered to the guilty person. 


- 13, Not interfere with the educational opportunities of the members 


.... of the group. 
44. Not penalize an enure class for the misbehavior of a single indi- 
` vidual. | 


~- À corrective measure which may fit one particular situation 
perfectly may be inadequate in another situation. Hence an 
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ingenious and imaginative teacher varies his techniques. If the 
corrective method follows the principles indicated above and if 
the teacher by his own behavior has achieved a consistently 
co-operative attitude among the pupils, whatever measure he . 
utilizes usually will be effective. The effectiveness depends both 
on the fitness of the measure and also on its wise use. Some of the 
more commonly used corrective measures are presented below 
with a brief statement concerning their value and importance. 

Apology. One function of the training of an individual toward 
social co-operation is that of developing in the individual an 
attitude of wanting to behave properly toward his fellows. If he 
interferes in any way with the rights of others, he should regret 
having done so and should seek to make amends. The apology is 
the accustomed mode of expressing regret for undesirable be- 
havior. However, a verbal expression of regret means nothing 
unless it is the result of a definitely felt regret. 

Many teachers use the apology unwisely as a corrective meas- 
ure. ^. misbehaving pupil is expected to offer his apology to the 
teacher or to the class. Usually he gives it under duress and before 
he has been helped by the teacher to feel regret for his action; thus 
it becomes mere lip service and does not indicate a felt change in 
attitude. Tactfully handled, most pupils will volunteer the fact 

that they are sorry for their misbehavior. tests A 

Change of seat. This is a valuable device if wisely used by the 
teacher. The pupil must recognize the fact that his seat has been 
changed to help him improve; his behavior. If the offense is 
whispering, for example, the separation of friends who have too 
much to talk about helps each of them to give his attention to 
his schoolwork. 

Corporal punishment. This technique has its place if and 
when it is administered judiciously. Too often it is administered 
during a period of intense anger, however. The only safe plan i» 
to eliminate it altogether. It is desirable that an individual suffer 
for his misdeed, of course, but this does not imply that the form 
of punishment need cause physical pain. : 

Demerits. Any system of demerits is an artificial corrective 
measure because usually it is not closely enough connected with 
the offense. More than that, this technique requires a careful 

“mathematical computation of the exact relationship between the 
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seriousness of the offense and the number of demerits required. 
Demerits rarely help develop self-discipline. In fact, there are 
instances of mischievous children who have vied with one another 
in piling up demerits. Under any circumstances, unless a demerit 
represents an eventual loss of a privilege, it has no value. More- 
over, the loss of the privilege should be immediate, not delayed, 
as is the case when demerits are given. 

Deprivation. To be deprived of certain rights and privileges 
is valuable as a corrective measure of behavior. If a | has 
submitted a poem not of his own writing in a poetry contest or 


for inclusion in the school magazine, for example, he should be 
deprived of his right to present other selections, even though they 
have been written by himself. 

There are certain types of deprivation that are not desirable. 
To keep a child in his classroom at recess while his classmates are 


exercising in the school yard is depriving him of badly needed 
exercise in the fresh air. This procedure not only is detrimental 
to his health but may cause him to engage in further misbehavior 
upon the resumption of regular classroom work. Reasonable 
deprivations have their place among corrective mec s, but 
teachers should be careful to avoid their use when an any 
form of injury to the pupils may result. 
Detention. This is a special form of deprivation or loss of 
privilege. The individual is detained in school after the dismissal 
‘of other pupils, as a corrective measure for the breaking of a 
school regulation or for other misbehavior. One popular use of this 
technique is to detain pupils because of tardiness. If it is deemed 
desirable to keep pupils after school hours, the time should be 
utilized in a form of activity that will be of value to the pupils. 
Extra work. To ask a pupil to write “I shall not do it again" 
one hundred times is outmoded. Modern psychology has ex- 
ploded the theory of any value in that kind of activity, although 
(unfortunately) its use has not been discarded completely. Such 
an extra assignment usually antagonizes the pupil; hence it is of 
little valàe in changing the behavior which needs correction. 
Ignoring. There is a distinction between ignoring an indi- 
vidual's behavior and ignoring the individual himself. Misbe- 
havior should never be ignored but should be attended to actively 
” as soon as possible. Even though a corrective measure cannot be 
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applied immediately, the pupil should be made aware of the fact 
that the teacher has seen his misbehavior and does not approve 
of it. To that extent the teacher should not ignore a misdeed. 

Ignoring the pupil can be used effectively as a corrective 
measure. For example, if a pupil refuses to co-operate in regular 
classroom activities, the teacher may ignore his presence in the 
classroom. Little classroom responsibilities that have been this 
pupil’s function might be assigned, without comment, to another 
member of the class. Furthermore, the teacher may refrain from 
calling on the pupil during that recitation period. Properly used, 
this technique will cause the pupil to regret his misbehavior and ' 
to attempt to become again a recognized member of the group. 

Incentives and rewards. Theoretically, a young person 
attends school to improve his knowledges, skills, and attitudes. 
The success he attains in the learning process should be his incen- 
tive for continuing it. Practically, not even adults are inclined 
to continue their. studies merely be the sake of self-improvement. 
Usually they are motivated by interest in an extrinsic reward for 
their continued study, such as promotion on the job or the secur- 
ing of a better-paying job. We cannot expect children to be 
‘motivated by ideals which often fail to function on the adult level. 
The use of extrinsic incentives or rewards is valuable only if the 
winning of the award is not made the primary purpose of atten- 
tive application to work on the part of the pupils. 

The form of incentive or reward varies with the stage of 
maturity of the learner. Many devices are in common use. For 
the young school child, the use of stars may be permissible. As the 
child grows older, the incentive or reward should become 
progressively more nearly related to the type of activity in which 
the pupil deserves the special recognition. The whole system of 
marks, in the form of either per cents or letters, is a type of 
reward. The mark should represent the pupil's best achievement 
within the limits of his ability. Every child, under wise guidance, 
can be encouraged to earn success in some form of school activ- 
ity, curricular or cocurricular, and every possible opportunity 
should be provided for individual pupils to earn special rec- 
ognition. 

Personal conference. Perhaps the most effective technique 
of behavior readjustment is the personal conference. An increas-* 
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- ing number of school people are recognizing the value of a pupil’s 
talking over his difficulties with a tactful and understanding adult. 
Often a. personal conference shows the teacher that the disap- 
proved behavior is an overt expression of a deep-seated difficulty. 
Directing his attention to the source of the trouble gives the 
teacher an opportunity to attempt a correction of the problem 
and to help the child understand himself. 

Praise. The highest form of award is praise that has been 

,earned. Teachers should use this technique judiciously. If a pupil 
has been corrected for misbehavior, the teacher should be on the 
alert for any sign of improvement in the individual’s behavior and 

, such a change of attitude or behavior should receive praise. In 

‘this way the pupil is helped to see that the teacher is not out “to 
get him” but is sincerely interested in him as a person and recog- 
nizes his efforts toward self-improvement. 

Scolding. Petty faultfinding and constant scolding usually 
are indications of a lack of self-confidence or of poor health on 

- the part of the teacher. The nagging teacher is disliked and re- 
` sented by young people. If the scoldings are continued and are 
aimed at many infractions of school rules, regardless of their de- 
gree of seriousness, pupils soon become immune to this procedure. 
But there are occasions when a teacher needs to call the attention 
of a class to certain undesirable practices on their part. Used in 
_ this way, a scolding can be very effective. 

Shaming. There is great danger in the use of this technique, 
even though it may seem to work with little children. A small 
child is sensitive and does not want to “lose face." For a teacher 
to say to him, “I am ashamed of you" causes the little one to feel 
that he is in danger of losing the affection of the teacher unless he 
conforms to the teacher’s wishes. 

As young people become more mature and sophisticated, the 
personal appeal is less powerful and the use of this technique 
cither may have no effect or may cause inner resentment. The 
older the pupil, the more he demands that corrective measures 
be constructive and make an intellectual rather than an emo- 
tional appeal. Misbehavior very often is the result of a striving to 
gain social approval from the group. As has been said before, a 
-young person has a strong urge to belong and to be approved. 
If his misbehavior can be made a matter of class disapproval, he 
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is very much affected thereby. The skillful teacher makes con- 
stant use of this corrective measure. 

Sending pupils to the principal. The principal sets the pace 
for the discipline in his school. His attitude influences the correc- 
tive measures that are applied. Their ultimate success depends 
upon the attitude he takes toward undesirable behavior on the 
part of the pupils. i 

In general, a teacher should be careful not to send a misbe- 
having pupil to anyone who. is higher in authority than himself 
until he has exhausted all of his own resources. To attempt to 
punish a pupil by sending him to the principal is an admission 
on the part of the teacher of his own weakness. The use of this 
technique may cause a teacher to lose his influence over the 
members of the class. £ 

There are instances in which a teacher may require the assist- 
ance of a trained expert. He should use this assistance when it is 
needed. Before he sends or takes the pupil to another person, the 
teacher first should discuss the problem with that person. 
The pupil then should be led to realize that another person is 
being called into the situation, not because the teacher is attempt- 
ing to shift. responsibility, but because the pupil needs special 
attention. An inexperienced teacher sometimes hesitates to-ask 
for the assistance of the principal or the dean because he fears 
he will be considered a weak disciplinarian. This attitude is 
foolish. True, a young teacher should not bother the office about 
every little infraction of school rules, but he should be willing to 
admit it when an occasional problem is beyond his ability. 


BEHAVIOR CONTROL AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Most teachers, during their years of experience, have met in 
their classes one or more pupils whose behavior deviated so far 
from that of the other members of the group that it could be 
considered abnormal. Such cases should receive special attentión. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to recognize the maladjusted 
behavior. However, the utilization of clinical measures should 
be the function of a specially trained person, although the teacher 
may be asked to co-operate in helping in the adjustment. 

Unfortunately, teachers sometimes want a general recipe for 
the treatment of what may seem to them to be serious disciplinary 
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cases. Since behavior deviates often are mentally ill rather than 
deliberately naughty or bad, no general advice can be given. 
concerning their treatment. A background of knowledge i 
psychology and mental hygiene on the part of a teacher helps | 
him to understand some of the reasons for much of the behavior 
of these deviates. 

The presence in the class of a pupil who is mentally ill is dis- 
turbing to both the teacher and the other classmates, and may © 
stimulate undesirable behavior on the part of the entire class. 
With the removal of the problem pupil, the teacher may find 
that he has little difficulty in achieving the complete co-opera- 
tion of the remaining pupils. 

Any attempted solution of a severe problem of maladjustment 
must be based on as complete knowledge of the child as it is pos- 
sible to attain. This includes information concerning: his physical 
condition, his mental ability, his emotional and social status, his 
interests, his personal habits, the environmental conditions in 
which he lives, his background, and his family history. The com- 
pilation of these data is usually referred to as'a case history of the 
individual. The gathering of the data cannot be done by a 
teacher but is the function of especially trained persons, such as 
psychiatric social workers, psychologists, nurses, doctors, and 
psychiatrists, 

In the light of the case history, remedial measures are recom- 
mended. If the pupil’s difficulty is such that it is advisable for 
him to remain in the school, the teacher will need to co-operate 
with the specialists in the readjustment of the pupil. For this 
reason, the teacher should have sufficient training in mental 
hygiene so that he can interpret the findings of the specialists and 
their recommendations and then apply desirable mental hygiene 
techniques in his treatment of the individual. 

A seriously maladjusted young person becomes the responsibil- 
ity not only of the school but also of other community agencies, 
and the help of the latter should be utilized in every possible 
way. Children as well as adolescents often are aided through 
such agencies as social welfare Societies, juvenile courts, bureaus 
of child guidance, and similar Co-operating agencies, These 
agencies are prepared to serve whenever their assistance is 
required, s : 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Discuss the use and the abuse of the authority invested in a teacher. 


. Discuss the use and the abuse of any authority delegated to pupils. 
. Why is control through group responsibility more effective than 


the teacher's exercise of authority? 


. Cite examples of disciplinary problems in which the teacher-pupil 


conference technique should have been used. 


. To what extent should corporal punishment be used? under what 


conditions? for what kind of offenses? 


. Discuss the use of demerits as a means of behavior adjustment. 
. Enumerate some kinds of extrinsic rewards for good conduct, and 


discuss their value. 


. Outline an attitude program that can exert a positive influence on 


all pupils. 


. To what extent should student government leaders share the 


responsibility of correcting the behavior of pupils in school? 


0. Draw up a code of behavior for (1) an elementary school; (2) a 


junior high school; (3) a senior high school. What differences, if 
any, did you make among them? 


. Describe the behavior of a well-disciplined class. 


How important is the personality of the teacher in the development 
of good class discipline? 


_ Describe a circumstance in which a teacher would be justified in 


sending a pupil of his class to the principal for disciplinary purposes. 


. Recall a discipline situation that happened during your high school 


days. How did the teacher meet it? What changes would you have 
made in its solution if you had been the teacher? 

Discuss the value of transferring a difficult pupil from one class to 
another; from one school to another. 


. Explain what is meant by applying mental-hygiene principles to 


discipline. 


. In what way can an understanding of mental hygiene assist a 


teacher in classroom discipline? 


. As a supervisor, how would you determine a teacher’s ability to 


discipline his class? 


. What are the dangers of too much control or of too much freedom 


in the classroom? 


. Why should there be a difference of opinion among teachers, 


parents, administrators, and mental hygienists as to what con- 
stitutes good discipline? 
Show the importance of self-discipline in a democratic society. „ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION 


Since the beginning of time, there have been persons who were 
outstanding for their ability and willingness to help other people 
make decisions or carry out this or that activity. One of the most 
common of human characteristics is the desire to tell the other 
fellow what he should do. Unfortunately, much of this gratuitous 
advice often represents good intention rather than good judg- 
ment and complete understanding of all the factors of the 
situation. 

The concept of guidance has found expression in the field of 
education more or less incidentally, and certainly more or less 
successfully, for a long time, but organized guidance aimed at 
giving specific assistance came into being only in 1908. At that 
time, the Boston Vocation Bureau was established for the purpose 
of helping men and women realize their vocational interests and 
ambitions. Begun as an out-of-school project, the guidance 
movement spread rapidly through the schools of America. At 
first the emphasis was almost entirely upon the giving of voca- 
tional assistance. This narrow interpretation of guidance gradu- 
ally has expanded to include giving help toward the meeting of 
problems in any area of living. ed 

As in the case of any rapidly growing movement, there have . 
been many differing attitudes among school and lay people alike 
regarding the intrinsic value of guidance and the form of its 
organization. There are those who regard guidance as a patiacea 
for all ills while others look upon guidance as an easy job for a 
person who prefers spending his time telling others what they 
should do rather than himself engaging in constructive activity. 
Among some educators the word guidance has come into ill 
repute and, consequehtly, other terms, such as personnel works or 


counseling, have been substituted for it. 
335 
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Even those men and women who recognize the value of trai 
and intelligent guidance are wary of the extent to which they 
think guidance programs should be organized and administered. 
It is well to realize that, in the words of Esther Lloyd-Jones, 


At the best, counseling can do only three things: (1) it can provid 
an individualized information service; (2) it can so fortify the ir dividual 


with additional self-understanding, courage, and so forth that he is 
better able to take advantage of his own abilities and the opportunities 
that his situation affords; and (3) through the insight and understand- 


ing the counselor obtains in the counseling process, away may be pro- 
vided to keep the situation better adapted to the needs of individuals. 


Much has been written on the subject of guidance. Some 
excellent guidance programs are operating successfully. The 
value of such programs can be attested to by the many individu- 
als'who have received assistance from understanding counselors. 
No one should enter the teaching profession without an under- 
standing of the functions and organization of guidance. It is 
hoped that the following brief survey of the fundamental co ncepts 
and principles of guidance as it is organized in a modern school 
system will help the reader to recognize the place and function 
of guidance in education. 


THE FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


Meaning of guidance. In the larger connotation of the word, 
guidance is as broad as education itself. Each individual, as he is 
helped to perfect a skill, to master a field of subject matter, to 
develop desirable attitudes, or to realize an ámbition, is to that 
extent being guided. Whatever techniques are used in or out of 
a classroom for the purpose of furthering the growth and de- 
velopment of pupils are media of guidance. The curriculum 
itself, teaching techniques, supervision, cocurricular activities, 
health programs, attention to such matters as school attendance, 
Programs, and schedules, and home and community relation- 
ships—all present possibilities for guidance activities. 

Every member of a school personnel should be guidance- 
minded. He should be ready and able to give assistance when it is 
needed. In the words of Jones: “Guidance involves personal help 


*From Esther M, Lloyd-Jones, “Counseling and Present-D: i 
4 l- -Day Problems, 
in Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, No. 1, eie, 1944, p. 5. d 
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‘given by someone; it is designed to assist a person in deciding 
where he wants to go, what he wants to do, or how he can best 
accomplish his purpose; it assists him in solving problems that 
arise in his life,” 1 

Although guidance and education cannot be considered 
separately, the terms education and guidance are not synonymous. 
It is the individual himself who perfects a skill, masters subject 
matter, or develops an attitude. The change within himself may 
be sclf-initiated and self-achieved. However, there are few of us 
who do not need help in bringing about desired changes. This is 
the function of guidance in education. 

As teachers help their students to overcome learning diffi- 
culties, they are guiding them. As administrators, supervisors, 
and curriculum-makers adjust learning content and techniques 
to the needs and interests of learners, they are participating in 
guidance activities. As specially trained men and women attempt 
to help individuals in the solution of personal problems of one 
kind or another, they are engaging in specific guidance functions. 

Need for guidance. It may be recalled that the Cardinal 
Principles of Education stress the needs of an individual as lying 
in the areas of health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, civic education, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character. The modern curriculum is 
built around these needs. However, the pressures of present-day 
civilization and the differences that exist among individuals 
give rise to problems of individual adjustment which often can 
be solved only with the help of qualified persons. 

Rarely is the need for guidance confined to one area. For 
example, the problem may be. one of vocational selection and 
preparation. An attempted solution of the problem must include 
a consideration of other factors, such as personal qualities and 
educational level or limitation. Although at any one time fhe 
need may seem to be specific, the whole person is affected, and 
whatever guidance is offered must be aimed at the integrated 
whole. 

By the uninitiated, guidance may be regarded as help that is 
needed only in times of'great crises. This is to overlook the fact 


1 See A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work, 4th edition, p, 71. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951. 
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that in the life of a boy or a girl there may be necd of help in’ 
many situations which appear trivial or inconsequential to the 
adult. Young people may be greatly bothered by such things as 
physical unattractiveness, home duties, limited opportunities 
for recreation, inability to get along with people, religious doubts, , 
fear of failure, feeling of injustice, disappointment in love, 
inability to choose a vocation, difficulty in finding a job, and so 
on. These represent but a few of the many “problems” that may 
be experienced by the growing youth who attempts to find his 
place in his various human relationships. 

The form in which the problem presents itself and the most 
effective means of solving it may vary with every case. No set | 
rules of methodology can be prescribed. Moreover, there is 
danger in attempting to fit all guidance into set patterns and 
also in allowing well-intentioned but untrained and personally 
unsuited men and women to participate in any except the most 
simple guidance activities. 


GUIDANCE AND EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

' Pre-elementary school guidance. Beginning in the home 
and continuing in the nursery school and the kindergarten, 
assistance is needed by every child in the development of certain 
basic habit patterns that will function adequately throughout 
life. It is as a small child that an individual acquires those atti- 
tudes toward himself, his elders, and his peers that will cause 
him to be liked or disliked by others. It is also during these early 
years that habits are formed in areas such as eating, sleeping, . 
caring for personal needs, speech, and work and play activities. 

Much of the guidance of very young children is by indirection 
—by setting desirable models and encouraging behavior on the 
part of the child that will strengthen within him the ability to 
guide himself within the narrow confines of his sheltered life 
experience. The young child rarely is aware of personal ‘‘prob- 
lems” in the way that the older child or adolescent may recognize 
their existence. This is the dependent age. The child rightfully 
looks to elders for help in meeting his needs. However, the basis 
for the adjustment of many later problems can be found in the : 
kind and extent of guidance available. during early childhood. 
' The spoiled child becomes the spoiled and unhappy adolescent 
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and adult who often is beset with problems of personal readjust- 
ment that seem to defy adequate solution, no matter how expert 
later guidance may be. The young child whose behavior is 
directed rather than guided may become the fearful, timid, re- 
pressed child. Attitudes such as these are not easily outgrown; 
in fact, they may become intensified as the young person enters 
progressively into wider and less familiar experiential situations. 
Much of adolescent difficulty of adjustment can be traced to the 
lack of wise guidance during childhood. 

Guidance in the elementary school. Adequate health 
habits, increased understanding of the world about him, power 
of expression in oral or written form, and appreciation of social 
relationships are achieved by the elementary school child as he 
is guided in his daily school activities by well-trained and sympa- 
thetic teachers. The change from the relatively sheltered en-,, 
vironment of the home and of the pre-elementary school may be 
accompanied by an emotional disturbance that requires careful 
handling. The ingenuity and tactfulness of a teacher, the pro- 
vision of interesting and attention-holding activities, and the 
stimulation of pride. in the mastery of well-graded projects 
usually function as adjusting media. 

When individual problems of study, health, or social adjust- 
ment arise, these often can be met by the classroom teacher with 
the help of parents, supervisors, and school doctors and nurses. 
If the problem becomes extremely serious, the assistance of other 
specially qualified agencies may be needed. F 

As the child reaches the upper grades of the elementary school, 
a more specific type of guidance is desirable. The selection of a 

_ junior high school by a sixth-grade pupil or of a senior high school 
by an eighth-grader should not be left to chance. This is particu- 
larly true in large communities where various types of secondary 
schools are available. The type of school selected should be con; . 
tingent upon the child’s interests and abilities. He needs to be 
guided toward an appreciation of his own power to profit from 
the instruction given. Moreover, he must be made acquainted 
with the purposes and courses of the schools for entrance into 
which he is eligible. i 

Making the final decision as to the school that best can meet 
the child’s needs and interests should be a co-operative project 
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in which the child, his parents, and a well-informed and tactful ' 
- guidance counselor or teacher participate. There is no problem — 
if the child's abilities are such that he is likely to succeed if he 
follows his own interests and if parents and child are in agreement. 

Conflict may arise if ability and interest are too widely diver- 
gent or if parental ambition and the child's interests do not agree. 
In cases like these, the task of the counselor is difficult. He cannot 
and should not attempt to direct or prescribe. He should use all 
the skill he possesses in helping the child and his parents to face 
the situation realistically by encouraging them to sclect the 
junior or senior high school in which the young person will be 
able to gain the kind of education that best will fit him for useful 
and adjusted living. 

In the past, organized guidance programs were unknown on 
the elementary level, although much helpful guidance was given 
by índividual teachers in their closé relationships with their 
pupils. The philosophy of the activity program on the elemen- 
tary level is based upon an ideal of individual guidance toward 
the development of habits of self-direction, self-help, and inde- 
pendence of action. Consequently, the members of the school 
personnel on this level are now being trained toward a kind of 
güidance-mindedness. 

Guidance in the junior high school. It is unfortunate that 
present school organization does not provide for an unbroken 
process of education from childhood onward. The gaps that are 
caused by graduation from one school and entrance into another 
are likely to be accompanied by serious adjustment difficulties. 
For this reason, it is important that continuity of guidance be 
provided for the bridging of such gaps. 

There should be close co-operation between the guidance 
personnel of a junior high school and the advisers of the feeding 
elementary schools. The former should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the techniques that have been used in the lower school and 
the resulting adjustments of those who have been guided toward 
the particular junior high school in which they now are pupils. 
In terms of this background of information, the guidance needs 
of junior high school pupils, collectively and individually, should 
be recognized and whatever assistance is needed should be made 
available | 
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The young person of junior high school age is passing through 
a period of transition from childhood to adolescence. Pubescence 
often is accompanied by many emotional strains and. stresses. 
The preadolescent or young adolescent is striving toward self- 
realization. He is motivated by urges to explore different fields 
of activities and to experiment in terms of new interests and new 
appreciations of life goals and opportunities, 

‘The junior high school pupil is faced with problems of (1) 
physical development and change; (2) new or different habits of 
study; (3) adjustment to strange teachers and schoolmates; 
(4) departmentalized school organization; (5) increased personal 
responsibility for his behavior; and (6) future educational and 
vocational planning. Hence the functions of the junior high 
school must include opportunities for exploration and experi- 
mentation. The pupil must be guided carefully through this 
transition period toward greater self-knowledge and self- 
reliance. Finally, he must be prepared to enter his next school 
level. 

To claim that every junior high school pupil can be guided 
toward a definite decision concerning his future educationahand 
vocational plans i8 foolish. It would be extremely unwise to 
attempt the setting of so inflexible a goal. However, as the result 
of careful study of individual interests and performance, guid- 
ance toward broad general fields of interest and achievement is 
possible. Herein lies the secret of successful guidance on the 
junior high school level. ' 

The members of the guidance personnel, whether teachers or 
Specialists, are challenged by a great opportunity for service and 
a tremendous responsibility for human welfare. As they continue 
the guidance functions that were begun earlier in the life of the 
individual, they are privileged to help him in his health, educa- 
tional, social, and vocational adjustment. They can stimulate the 
process of transition from guidance by others to the self-guidance 
SO essential to the democratic way of life. ? 

Although the elementary school has its quota of individual 
Problems of adjustment, the number of young people who mays 
experience such problems is much greater on the junior high 
school level. Every junior high school needs organized facilities 
for meeting the many and varied pupil problems that may arise if 
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these budding individualists are to embark upon their next 
educational journey with confidence and with the power to 
adjust to new situations and experiences. 

Guidance in the senior high school. The recognized impor- 
tance of guidance in high school is shown by the fact that even 
the most recent textbooks on the subject devote much of their 

. content to a consideration of guidance needs and techniques on 
the secondary level. There are definite reasons for this emphasis. 
Adolescence -is a period of conflict and inner gtrain. Maturing 
physical development is accompanied by new urges and inter- 
ests. Possible bewilderment that is caused by increased differ- 
entiation of educational offerings on this level, recognition of the 
importance of wise vocational selection, and realization of the 
rapid approach of the social and civic responsibilities of adult- 
hood all tend to give rise to many problems of adjustment that 
need trained and tactful adult assistance. 

Effective guidance during early childhood and preadolescence 
constitutes preparation for the onslaught of adolescent conflict. 
The teen ager may recognize his need of help, but a feeling of 
independence and self-sufficiency may cause him to hesitate in 
seeking the help needed, Hence whatever guidance is made 
available for young people of high school age must be adminis- 
tered tactfully and sympathetically by well-trained and experi- 
enced guidance personnel. 

If education on the secondary level is aimed pre-eminently at 
the gradual attainment of adult status, self-direction must be 
achieved through self-knowledge. According to Chisholm: 


In order to become acquainted with himself and thereby direct his 
own life rationally, the individual should be familiar with six major 
types of information. First, he should be familiar with his own abilities, 
general and special. Second, he should be aware of his interests and 
habits, recreational and vocational. Third, he should recognize his 
health and physical potentialities. Fourth, he should know his financial 
possibilities and limitations. Fifth, he should be acquainted with his 
mental habits and personality in general. And sixth, he should know 
the amount of information, or the extent of his knowledge, in the areas 
which constitute a well-rounded life.! 


à From L. L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, pp. 94-95. American 
Book Company, New York, 1945. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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To the extent that through the administration of a guidance 
program self-knowledge is encouraged on his part, the individual 
student is assisted in the practical business of choosing wisely 
those educational offerings which are best suited for his voca- 
tional, social, and civic needs. 

Guidance on the college level. The guidance needs of 
college students are not very different from those of high school 
teen agers. If a young man or woman prepares to enter college 
with a mature appreciation of what he or she expects.to get out 
of the college education and has learned to direct activities in 
terms of socially desirable standards, the problems of adjustment 
on the college level should not be serious, involving adaptation 
to the new school situation, to more intensive and purposeful 
studying, and to a wider social environment. 

However, the college student may be faced with problems of 
finance, of religion, of relations with the opposite sex, of course 
or subject selection, and of adjustment to campus life (if he is 
attending a college away from home). Too intense application 
to study or an attempt to combine too great participation in 
social activities with study demands may cause emo ionat dis- 
turbance or physical or mental illness. ; 

Like his high school brother or sister, the college student needs 
both indirect and direct guidance. A guidance program on the 
college level should be built upon a knowledge of these problems 
of adjustment, and the members of the guidance. personnel 
should be on the dlert for any signs of maladjustment among the 
members of the student body. Assistance should be given early 
whenever. and wherever it is needed. 

Guidance of out-of-school youth and -adults. This area of 
guidance is less pertinent to the present discussion than the 
foregoing areas, but attention should be directed to the fact that 
there are few‘adults who are not in need of wise counseling at 
one time or another during their lifetime. 

Young people who have left school for participation in gainful 
occupation and other adult activities often find themselves woe- 
fully unprepared for assuming such responsibilities. Youthful 
enthusiasm or immature uncertainty concerning personal ade- 
quacy in new situations may lead to errors of judgment that 
have serious consequences. New-found independence does not 
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always ensure wise conduct. Any problems that arise among 
these out-of-school youths require the co-operative consideration 
of some adult who, through experience and mature judgment, is 
able to offer assistance. 

No matter how- well they have been prepared during their 
earlier years to take on self-directed home, social, or vocational 
responsibilities, adults may experience crises in their lives and 
turn to others for assistance in meeting them. Such help and 
guidance should be available. The need of such assistance was 
exemplified in the readjustment of returned service men and 
women after World War II. The diverse and extensive programs 
of guidance that were established attested to the public’s recog- 
nition of the function of organized help in time of crises. In-and- 
out-of-school agencies gave much valuable assistance to ex- 
service men and women in all areas of adjustment: educational, 
vocational, health, social, marital, and financial. More than that, 
a new impetus was given thereby, to the setting up of guid- 
ance programs so that similar services could be offered to all 
adults who are in need of help in meeting personal problems of 
adjustment. 


GUIDANCE AS AN ORGANIZED FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


If guidance is to function successfully as a handmaid of educa- 
tion that is aimed at the development of the power of self-guid- 
ance, it must follow a carefully constructed plan of organization. 
The following principles should be adhered to: 


1. Guidance service should not be limited to the maladjusted but 
should be available for all who seek help. 
2. Guidance functions should be integrated. 
3. Guidance should be based upon as intimate knowledge as is possible 
of the individual to be guided. : 
4. The guidance work of individual counselors should be directed by 
one person as a leader. 
5. Guidance counselors should be acquainted with all the available 
agencies of guidance. , 
- Guidance counselors should possess special qualifications of person- 
ality and should be adequately trained. 


Guidance programs, whether simple and informal or more 
flaborate and highly organized, cannot achieve successful 
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results unless every member of the school personnel is guidance- 
inded. Yt is evident that all the objectives of guidance cannot be 
achieved by one person, no matter how well qualified for or 
interested in his work he may be. Specific guidance functions 
need to be delegated to specially qualified persons. In order to 
avoid duplication of effort or confusion of aim, the various 
functions of guidance should be allocated within a structure of 
guidance organization. Care must be exercised, however, to see 
that guidance as an organized school function is not considered 
separated from the entire educational program of the school. 
If a school establishes a so-called guidance department, this organ- 
ized school activity should be as closely related to the educa- 
tional program of the school as is any subject department, such 
as science, music, or health education. In fact, it is only as every 
department of the school, especially the guidance department, 
works in close co-operation with the other departments that the 
needs of the whole pupil can be cared for and that educational 
aims and objectives can be achieved. 

Guidance organization in small school systems. In a school 
system that is small enough so that the faculty and the members 
of the student body become well-acquainted with one another, 
guidance can be carried on with a degree of informality that is 
impossible in a large school system. Even so, guidance functions 
should be organized in a simple fashion, so that individual 
pupils do not become confused by duplication of guidance 
efforts. 

No matter what the form of the guidance organization, it is 
costly to carry out the program. Many communities cannot or 
Will not supply the money that is required to: obtain a well- 
qualified counseling personnel, adequate testing material and 
other guidance equipment, and the necessary clerical Assist- 
ance for recording data. The fact that money spent for guidance 
may reduce the cost to the community that arises out of the- 
incidence of delinquency, criminality, or mental illness has not 
yet been fully recognized by taxpayers. 

Small school systems, therefore, usually find it necessary to 
organize available faculty power into a simple guidance struc- 
ture. Figure 15, page 344, represents a plan possible in most small 
schools. 
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Recitation Teachers 


Ficure 15. Organization of Guidance in a Small School 


The principal should understand the fundamental guidance 
concepts and should co-operate with parents and community 
agencies. The guidance committee should be headed by a 

: specially trained teacher who acts as chairman. The chairman 
should be familiar with the principles of good guidance and 
should understand testing techniques. Under such leadership, © 
an interested faculty can be encouraged to discharge their 
guidance functions with tact and discretion, It is not unusual 
to find that persons who have become guidance specialists began 
their guidance activities as teacher counselors in small school 
systems. 

Guidance organization in large school systems. The many 
;and varied problems of student adjustment that may arise in a — 
large school system make it especially important that adequate — 
guidance facilities be available .there. There is an increasing | 

interest in financing the organization of guidance programs, | 

„Which. include many areas of guidance activities that are loosely 
knit in some school systems and are extremely complicated in 
others. The majority of these programs include. provision for 
(1). group and individual counseling, (2) co-operation within the 
school system and with other agencies, (3) vocational placement 
and follow-up, and (4) research in fields related to pupil welfare 
and educational and vocational opportunities. Some years ago 
a plan for the organization of guidance in New York State was 
presented diagrammatically by the State Educátion Department. 
This plan, presented on page 346, exemplifies the many inter- - 
velated functions that are basic to the administration of an effec- 
tive guidance program. 
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The uninitiated may be overwhelmed by the complexity of 
an all-inclusive program of this kind, but it should be recognized 
that any one person’s part in the program constitutes a specific 
unit of guidance. At the same time, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that there must be a recognition of the lines of co-opera- 
tion among the units of the organization. The whole child and the 
whole guidance system must form a co-ordinated program, aimed 
at the realization of well-promulgated and thoroughly under- 
stood objectives of education. 


TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS OF GUIDANCE 


An adequate consideration of the techniques and materials of 
guidance would cover many pages. No more can be done at this 
point than to acquaint the reader with some of the more gen- 
erally used practices in the field and the minimal materials that 
are needed for carrying out a guidance program. 

Group guidance. In the interest of economy of time and 
personnel, certain phases of guidance or student assistance can 
be given to young people in group situations rather than indi- 
yidually. Even in group situations, however, individual needs 
must be considered, and an opportunity for follow-up individual 
conferences should be made available as an adjunct of the group 
meetings. 2 

In the widest connotation of the term, there is group guidance 
whenever a group of students participate in an organized school 
experience. Every recitation class period has guidance implica- 
tions. Assemblies, home-room programs, and other cocurricular 
activities have definite guidance values. In all such situations, 
the emphasis is upon the realization of specific educational 
objectives, and guidance is the means whereby the objectives 
are realized. 

In a more definitive sense, group guidance (guidance of an 
individual in a group situation) is aimed at the realization “of 
specific objectives in special areas of adjustment. Many colleges 
and some high schools use this technique for the purpose of 
developing pre-entrance contacts with groups of young people 
who may be looking forward to graduation from one school 
level and entrance upon another. A guidance worker or counselor 
may visit “feeding” schools in order to acquaint prospective 
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entrants with the offerings and activities of his school. In some 
instances groups of the young people, invited to visit the new 
school, are taken on a tour of the building and are entertained 
by the students of the school. Either through talks by counselors 
or by means of printed material, they are given information 
concerning the school that may interest them. 

These pre-entrance contacts are considered by some colleges 
to be so important that entering freshmen are invited to report 
to the school a week earlier than the regular students in order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with their new school environ- 
ment. The informal attitudes that should and usually do prevail 
at such times make it relatively easy for newcomers to ask’ 
questions pertinent to their individual interests, thus preventing 
later difficulties caused by misunderstanding or ignorance. 

Many schools on the junior high school level and above are 
including in the curriculum for first-year students a form of group 
guidance that is designed to help the student become oriented to 
his new responsibilities and privileges. Partly because of lack of 
available faculty personnel and partly because of a fear of the 
possible formalization of the guidance function, some schools 
include such orientation in the regular instructional periods in 
English or social studies. Another procedure is to devote at least 
one home-room period a week to such orientation of freshmen. 
In some schools this freshman group guidance is given in the 
form of an orientation course that meets once or twice a week. 
At these meetings the students receive information concerning 
course selection and course sequences; they are made acquainted 
with school ideals and procedures; they are helped to plan and 
carry out desirable study techniques; they are informed about 
and encouraged to participate in school activities; and they are 
guided toward the development of wholesome school attitudes. 
Since these group meetings generally are led by the freshman 
adviser or counselor, the latter is enabled to become acquainted 
with his students and to discover early any physical, mental, or 
emotional needs. 2 

Another form of group guidance is related to vocational 
selection. With the present increase of occupational opportunity 
there must go an accompanying increase in the availability of 
occupational information. . Consequently, many schools are 
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introducing courses that deal specifically with information 
cerning occupational supply and demand, job analysis, prep 
tion and placement requirements, and related topics. Such 
conferences have definite guidance possibilities if they are 
ducted by thoroughly informed instructors and if simply writter 
up-to-the-minute, comprehensive reading material is availab 
Since education on the high school level is terminal for 
young people, many secondary schools are including g 
guidance in the form of courses that deal with the simple bu 
sound principles of psychology and their application to the 
ent and future life experiences of the students. Such cours 
usually are scheduled for the third or the fourth ycar and maj 
carry regular course credit. 
. For the many students who already have achieved a comment 
able degree of adjustment potentiality, group guidance offen 
excellent opportunities for the further development of sell 
guidance or self-direction. The group leader, however, shoul 
be able to “spot” those students who need more direct and mo 
personal assistance. Moreover, the attitude of the leader 0 
counselor should be such that any student who recognizes thenee 
of individual help will feel free to ask for it. 
Individual counseling. This technique should be utili 
only by well-trained, experienced, ànd emotionally controlled 
men and women. Unfortunately, because of the added cost 0 
individual counseling, somé school systems do not have availabl 
funds to provide for the services of well-qualified counselors 
hence individual help becomes incidental to other teachi 
duties or is neglected almost entirely. A 
. Not only should the counselor be a person of wide experienc 
and broad understanding but also he needs to know the student 
whom he is attempting to guide. Student maladjustment maj 
„have its basis in poor biological heritage or in undesirable en: 
vironmental conditions, past or present. The guidance of 4 
seriously maladjusted pupil lies outside the province of teach 
or lay counselors; it is a problem.for a specially trained gui 
worker. No personal counseling should be undertaken wi 
the counselors having familiarized himself with a body 


characteristics. The specific functions of teacher counselors 2 
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guidance specialists are discussed in greater detail later in the 
chapter. 

Guidance and the cumulative record. The ‘observable 
behavior of a student usually is indicative of his attitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities, but if counseling is to be effective, there is 
need of an accumulated body of data for every student. No 
specific problem touches only one area of an individual's life, 
nor is one specific item of information a sufficient basis for advis- 
ing. The counselor needs to have access to data that give him a 
clear picture of all the phases of the student's life pattern. 

For that purpose, most schools on all levels keep on file for 
each pupil a body of information that becomes cumulative from 
year to year and from one educational level to the next. If such 
data are to inform rather than to mislead, they must be accurate 
and must be presented in as simple a form as possible. Entering 
these items of information on record cards is a time-consuming 
process, and many schools find the gathering and recording of 
data concerning individual pupils to be an almost unachievable 
task. Devices such as student folders or envelopes into which 
original material can be placed often are substituted for record 
cards. Moreover, advocates of the record folder claim that 
certain data are of temporary value only and should not be 
entered in permanent form upon a record card that passes with 
the pupil from grade to grade and from school to school. i 

Whatever the form in which pertinent information concerning 
an individual is brought together and filed, this information 
should be obtained from valid sources and should be recorded 
accurately. A complete record of an individual pupil would 
include the following: ‘ 


Identifying data: j 
Name Address Age Place of birth 

Date of admission to present school 

Small photograph, if possible 

Family record 

Health record 

Record of achievement in previous school 

Record of significant attitudes, behavior, etc. in previous school 

Results of testing programs às these are administered 

Cumulative record of scholastic achievement and attendance 
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Cumulative record of the results of inventories, interviews, etc. 

Cumulative record of work experience 

Cumulative record of club or service activity 

Cumulative record of teacher evaluation of attitudes or behavior 

Final record of graduation or “drop-out,” with statements con- 
cerning future plans, etc. 

Any follow-up information that may be obtainable 


There are many forms of records in use. One of the best known 
is the revised cumulative record of the American Council on 
Education. 

If the data that appear on a cumulative record card or in a 
record folder are complete and accurate, the information in- 
cluded can be of inestimable value to all the members of the 
school personnel.! The availability of such organized data is an 
excellent medium for the development of guidance-mindedness 
among teachers. The authors have been privileged to recognize 
the changes in teacher attitude with the introdtiction into a 
school of relatively complete student information in place of 
former meager data. The members of the faculty who had been 
bitterly opposed to any expansion of the older method of record- 
ing information became the first ones to call attention to the 
fact that certain items of information had been delayed in their 
recording, 

The case study. The case study is an intensive and extensive 
form of the cumulative record card which should be used only 
in cases of serious student maladjustment. It is aimed at supplying 
specialists in the guidance field with a complete history of the 
subject’s life pattern, including: (1) a detailed description of the 
problem under consideration; (2) a firsthand study of home back- 
ground and relationships, and of environmental conditions; 
(3) health and personal history; (4) results of specialized testing 
programs; (5) any other pertinent details; (6) recommendations 
of the Counseling personnel; and (7) follow-up procedures and 
results, 

The case study is inadequate and even dangerous if it is com- 
piled by inexperienced workers or if any specific item of data is 
omitted or overemphasized. In general, this technique does not 


i For a detailed discussion of the use of the cumulative record, sec A. E. Traxler, 
Techniques of Guidance, rev. ed., Chapter XII. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. 
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concern the regular teacher except insofar as he may be asked 


| to supply the expert with information concerning an individual 


as a result of his experience with him or as the teacher may 
need to co-operate in carrying out a recommended program of 
adjustment. 

THE TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 

Educational leaders have not yet come to any definite agree- 
ment concerning the extent to which members of the regular 
teaching staff should participate in the administration of a 
guidance program. If all education is viewed as guidance,! the 
regular classroom teacher becomes the pivot around which the 
school guidance program rotates. If, however, guidance is 
regarded as a program organized to give specialized assistance to 
seriously maladjusted individuals, the guidance function of the 
teacher is little more than that of the discovery of the serious 
need. The present generally accepted concept of the guidance 
function lies midway between these two extremes. The regular 
classroom teacher has a definite place in any program of guid- 
ance, simple or elaborate, but the services of specialists also 
should be made available. 

Guidance in classroom situations. If teaching is to be func- 
tional and dynamic, it must partake of the nature of guidance. To 
the extent that an instructor is teaching individuals through the 
media of subject matter or skills, he is guiding his pupils’ growth 
in power and knowledge as well as in self-understanding. The 
skillful teacher not only stimulates success in the mastery of his 
particular subject but also is able to relate this mastery to the 
life interests of his students. 

In his classroom relationships with his pupils, a teacher is 
affordcd the opportunity of helping young people to discover 
their strengths and weaknesses, to improve their study habits, 
to develop co-operative inter-pupil attitudes, to experience the 
Joy of success and the beneficial effects of occasional failure, and 
to achieve habits of leadership and followership. As the classroom 
teacher is able to guide his pupils toward the realization of these 
Objectives, he is lessening to a great extent the incidence among 
them of problems that may require individual assistance. 


! See L. D. Crow and Alice Crow, An Introduction to Guidance, 2nd ed. American 
Book Company, New York, 1960. 
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Extra-classroom guidance functions. Whether the sch 
system is large or small, there are many ways in which a regu 
teacher can participate in guidance activities outside the dail y 
instructional responsibilities. Some of the most common of these 
activities are: 


Home-room programs 

Assemblies 

Orientation programs 

Clubs and service squads 

Visits to places outside the school, such as museums, art galleries, 
dramatic and musical presentations, industrial plants and busin 
houses 

Grade or group advising 


It is probably true that not all the members of a school faculty: 
are equally qualified for leadership in all the foregoing areas of 
pupil guidance. However, there usually can be found a teacher? 
who by training, experience, and personal characteristics is 
qualified to assume leadership in one of these activities. ; 

The grade adviser needs to be selected very carefully. His 
duties presuppose a full knowledge of the educational offer- 1 
ings of his school and of those schools to which his students may 
go. Moreover, he should possess the ability to recognize the. 
abilities and present achievement levels of his pupils. He also 
is a liaison officer between the regular teachers and members of 
the administration or the specialists in matters concerning 
student welfare. 

Other guidance functions of a teacher. The guidance- 
minded teacher participates constantly in guidance activities. 
He frequently consults and interprets intelligently the cumulative | 
record of each of his pupils in order that he may be guided there- 
by in his teaching approach. In his relations with his pupils, he 
often is called upon to give incidental guidance in connection 
with student questions concerning study habits, degree of 
achievement, or personal interests. - 

The well-trained and experienced teacher is able to recognize 
his own limitations as a counselor. He does not attempt to assist a 
young person in guidance areas for which he is not fully qualified. 
However, he is quick to recognize any attitudes or behavior 
Symptoms on the part of individual students that give evidence 
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of the need for specialized care, and to report such cases to the 
person in the school who is duly authorized to give the special 
guidance needed or to enlist the services of specialists. 

In a large city high school, a language instructor noticed that 
one of her freshman pupils was in the habit of keeping a finger 
or other object in her mouth. No amount of personal advising 
could break the young person of this habit. The teacher reported 
the girl’s behavior to the dean. During her interview with the * 
dean, the girl exhibited a generally apathetic attitude and other 
abnormal behavior. The school nurse and physician were called 
upon to study the girl further. It was decided tentatively that 
the girl was experiencing a severe case of retrogression, and she 
was given psychiatric treatment. Who would dare to say that 
the teacher who referred this case was not participating vitally 
in the guidance function! 

Teachers perform other guidance activities, such as assisting 
in testing programs, participating in conferences concerning 
individual pupils, and co-operating in the carrying out of the 
recommendations of guidance experts, Teachers also may be 
called upon to meet special educational needs of small groups 
of pupils. 

In a high school known to the authors, entering freshmen are 
very carefully grouped in terms of their apparent abilities and 
interests. Those young entrants whose previous school records, 
substantiated by the results of prognostic tests, seem to indicate 
a lack of ability to profit from regular instruction are segregated 
in one class for remedial instruction. The teachers of this class 
are selected on the basis of their sympathetic patience with slow 
learners and their ability to adapt teaching techniques and 
materials to learning needs. They exhibit an unusually co- 
operative and understanding attitude toward their task. They 
hold formal and informal conferences (often around the lunch 
table) concerning the special strengths and weaknesses of their 
pupils. They are ingenious in their attempts to correlate 
their work with one another. Every member of this teaching 
group has accepted as his educational aim the development of 
every pupil's abilities within the latter’s power of achievement. E 
It is small wonder that this particular subfreshman group has 
won recognition from the school for its adherence to school 
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ideals, carefulness of grooming and manner, excellence of attend- 
ance, and joy of simple mastery. It is as projects of this kind can 
be extended to include all the pupils of all the schools that the 
teacher's function in the guidance program will be recognized 
as a powerful instrument of pupil adjustment 


SPECIALISTS AND OTHER AGENCIES OF GUIDANCE 


The services of specialists and of other guidance agencies 
should become an integral part of any successfully functioning 
guidance program. If every phase of an individual's life pattern 
is to receive consideration and if the individual is to be helped 
to achieve an all-round adjustment to the demands of human 
interrelationships, specific guidance may be needed, and this 
can be offered only by persons who are especially qualified to 
give it. 

The function of the specialist. In every school of junior high 
school level and above, the program of guidance should be 
headed by a dean or a chairman of guidance whose function it 
is to integrate the program and to direct its administration. It 
is his responsibility to co-grdinate the activities of the members 
of the faculty who are engaged in general or specific guidance 
activities. It is he who acts as a clearing house for cases that may 
need particular assistance. 

In addition, there should be provided for a school or a school 
system the expert services, either on a part-time or a full-time 
basis, of the following types of specialists: 


Nurses Psychiatrists 

Physicians Vocational and placement counselors 
Dentists Attendance officers 

Psychologists Psychiatric social workers or home visitors 


The type of service to be performed by each of these so-termed 
specialists is inherent in his designation. It cannot be emphasized 
tco strongly, however, that the services of a specialist grow out of 
needs that usually are discovered by members of the regular 
school personnel. Moreover, the work of the specialist should be 
co-ordinated thoroughly with the purposes and activities of the 
guidance program of the school. The welfare of the pupil should 
be the concern of all who are associated with him in school or in 
Clinical relationships. There should be no divorce from or 
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cleavage between the guidance activities of the teachers and the 
school guidance personnel and the therapeutic measures ad- 
ministered by the specialist. 

Other guidance agencies. Problems of Adn adjust- 
ment, even though they may arise in or be recognized in a 
school situation, are the concern and responsibility of the larger 
community group as well as of the school. The parents usually 
are vitally interested in the welfare of their children, and they 
should be included in any program of rehabilitation or read- 
justment that is contemplated or engaged in by the school and 
other agencies. In some states the treatment of serious maladjust- 
ments by specialists is not permitted without the consent of the 
parents concerned. Other agencies of guidance include the 
church, recreational agencies, social and health agencies, child 
welfare associations, child guidance clinics, and similar com- 
munity agencies whose functions are aimed directly at the welfare 
of American citizens of any age.! 


WHO IS QUALIFIED TO GUIDE? 


Most states recommend certain training, experience, and 
personality requirements to serve as the qualifying bases of 
participation in one or another special field of guidance. The 
young man or woman who contemplates entering the teaching 
profession should be acquainted with the meaning of guidance 
and with the scope of guidance programs. As a teacher trainee, 
he should be helped to develop a degree of guidance-mindedness 
that will be of service to him in his later. classroom experiences. 

Traxler's suggestions concerning the function of counseling are 
offered as an expression of the philosophy that should be basic 
to any individual or school attempts at guidance: 


Counseling is partly an attitude of mind—a conviction that the 
integrity of the individual is more important than the integrity of the 
curriculum or traditions or artificial standards. It is partly an art— 
sympathetic understanding, skillful use of words in helping others 
acquire insight, subtle persuasion, and leadership by indirect sugges- 
tion. But counseling is also a science; in fact, it finds its stability and 


! For a more comprehensive consideration of the educational functions of out-of- 
school agencies, see Chapters XX-XXIIT. 
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confidence and validity in a foundation of scientific techniques. No 
one can do an adequate job of guidance unless he is steeped in these 
techniques. unless he is acquainted with both their legitimate uses and 
their limitations. The training of classroom teachers and counselors to 
understand and to make appropriate use of these techniques is, at pres- 
ent, the most important single need in the whole guidance movement,! 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Describe one or more school guidance programs with which you are 
acquainted. Give an evaluation of the work donc. 
. Differentiate between guidance and direction. 
To what extent may education be considered as guidance? 
. List possible guidance needs of a preadolescent boy or girl; of an 
adolescent boy or girl; of an adult man or woman. 
5. Give examples of self-guidance that can develop from guidance by 
others. 
. What is meant by "exploratory guidance"? 
- Do you believe that the greatest need for guidance can bc found 
among pupils on the high school level? Justify your opinion. 
8. What is meant by self-knowledge, and why is it important? 
9. Give the values and liruitations of organized guidance. 
10. Discuss some of the fundamental principles of guidance. 
11. Differentiate between group guidance and individual counseling, 
What should be the functions of each? 
12. Outline a cumulative record card that you as a tcacher would find 
useful. 
13. Discuss the teacher's role in guidance. 
14. Describe briefly the specific function of the respective specialists 
referred to in this chapter. 
15. Name the out-of-school: guidance agencies in your home com- 
munity. Evaluate their services. 
16. Justify the statement that guidance is both an art and a science. 
17. What was the nature and the extent of the guidance you received 
in high school? What suggestions have you for its improvement? 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE FUNCTION OF MEASUREMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


The best measure of attitude, skill, or knowledge is actual be- 
havior as observed by competent observers. As a child, an adoles- 
cent, or an adult goes about his daily activities, he is giving 
evidence of the kind of person he is—what he thinks and knows 
and does. In our informal relations with others we measure and 
are measured. 

The housewife is an excellent cook if she prepares a meal that is 
well-balanced, plentiful, and tasty and that causes no unpleasant 
aftereffects. The physician is considered successful if he diagnoses 
symptoms correctly and prescribes treatment that brings about 
recovery from illness. The savant achieves his reputation for 
learning by demonstrating extensive or intensive knowledge in 
some field. The man who spends many hours on the golf course 
does not need to tell us about his interest in golf. The person who 
works patiently and successfully at worth-while tasks shows by 
his actions that he is industrious and persevering. Example after 
example could be cited to indicate the fact that the best measure 
of ability is the doing. 

' However, it is not always possible or desirable to use this time- 
consuming method of discovering information about a person, 
and there must be employed a more economical technique that 
wel give a sampling of the kind of behavior in which he may be 
expected to engage. Gathering reliable data concerning indi- 
vidual pupils through the utilization of measurement devices is 
thus seen to be a necessary educational procedure. 


VALUE OF MEASUREMENT 


‘ What Person has not experienced, at some time during his 
school life, the feeling that school days would be pleasant were 
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it not for the tests that constantly bob up to plague pupils! Even 
the mature adult, who recognizes the value of tests as a means of 
measuring his ability, often fears tests and rarely welcomes them. 
The use by teachers of informal classroom tests as a measure of 
learning success or failure is a time-honored custom. A relatively 
recent educational practice is the administration of standardized 
tests and scales. The increasing utilization of such standardized 
testing materials should not preclude the continued use of other 
less formal and locally pertinent measuring aids. Each type has 
an educational value that is not served by the other. 

Informal versus standardized techniques of measurement. 
Individual schools or school systems vary in their purposes, cur- 
ricular offerings, and student body. Hence they need to develop 
informal and locally applicable measuring devices. For example, 
if a teacher needs to know the specific learning outcomes of a 
particular unit of teaching, he can administer a well-formulated 
test that deals with that specific unit of study. 

A pupil's status in any phase of his developmental pattern as 
compared with the progress of his peers can be discovered best 
by the administration cf a standardized test which takes into 
consideration the performance of many individuals in a particular 
area. The measurement of skill in writing may be used as an 
illustration. In teaching penmanship, the goal is perfect letter 
formation and spacing, a perfection which cannot be achieved in 
any one grade but which js gradually arrived at as the writing 
improves from grade to grade. If a teacher of a particular grade 
is tempted to require a degree of writing skill that exceeds that 
which should be expected at this particular stage of pupil prog- 
ress, there are available samplings of the actual writing of many 
children of various age and grade levels arranged in the form of a 
scaled penmanship test, and the teacher can compare the writing 
skill of his pupils with the writing norms for his grade. He thys is 
helped to recognize the fact that perfection of penmanship is an 
ideal to be achieved later by the children of his grade. 

Neither teacher-made and interpreted devices of measurement 
nor standardized measuring techniques alone should constitute | 
the sole criteria of judgment concerning the abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, or attitudes of pupils. A well-planned program of 
measurement that comprises both types of testing material 
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should be utilized. In this way as complete and reliable a body 

data as possible can be accumulated concerning individual 
pupils. These data then serve as guideposts to the teachers and 
counselors who are responsible for the educational, vocational; 
and personal development of their pupils. 

Limitations of testing techniques. Human nature is extremely 
complex, and it is difficult to devise techniques of measure- 
ment that are adequate and accurate. Both formal and informal 
tests are limited in their scope and adequacy. However, cons 
tinued carefulness and accuracy on the part of test constructors’ 
will lead to progressive improvement. It is important also that 
existing weaknesses in all testing techniques be recognized by 
everyone who uses them. : 

The constant interaction of human motives, attitudes, and) 
observable behavior makes it very difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to isolate one characteristic and to measure it objectively 
and accurately. It is true that, through testing or measurement, a 
teacher may discover that John or Mary is deficient in the spell- 
ing of certain words. What is not so easy is to ascertain the under- 
lying cause or causes of the misspellings. The use of measuring 
techniques other than the spelling test may be needed in order to 
analyze the inherent factors of the spelling disability. 

In spite of its limitations, measurement is a necessary tool of, 
education. Hence it is essential that teacher trainces acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the uses and varieties of measuring 
techniques, so that their own later utilization of measurement 
will show an objective and intelligent understanding of what - 
measurement means and how it best can be made to serve the — 
purposes of education. 

The many uses of tests are well summarized by Chisholm: 


In the first place, they may be used by the classroom teacher, as 
they were frequently used in the past, for the purpose of flunking or 
passing students. That is, tests may be used for the purpose of assigning 
marks or “grades” to students or for the purpose of classifying them. 
A more defensible use of tests and measurements by the classroom 
teacher is for the purpose of understanding-more thoroughly the indi- 
vidual pupil, and thereby being able ta adapt the classroom materials 
and methods to individual needs. In the second place, tests and meas- 
urements may be used for administrative purposes. The administration 
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may sponsor a testing program for the purpose of determining the 
relative achievement of the schools of the community or for comparison 
with the schools of other communities. In the third place, tests and 
measurements may be used for purposes of guidance. During recent 
years, this has become one of the most frequent uses of tests as well as 
one of the most legitimate.! 


INFORMAL TESTING TECHNIQUES 


Two generally accepted duties of a teacher are (1) measuring 
the pupils’ progress in achievement and development and (2) 
rating the pupils’ degree of learning success or failure according 
to the marking system adopted by the school. Hence the adminis- 
tration of tests and the giving of marks become important re- 
sponsibilities which no teacher dare assume lightly or without a 
thorough understanding of the techniques of test construction and 
of the degree of reliability that can be attached to teachers’ 
marks. 

Teacher-made tests. In the past, tests usually were of the 
essay type, requiring the writing of detailed answers. This type of 
testing, which still is and should be in use, has certain definite 
advantages. It allows the pupil to express his ideas in organized 
form, and it offers him an opportunity to display original think- 
ing, exercise his judgment, and show his mastery of details. From 
the point of view of evaluating the answer, however, these appar- 
ent advantages may become disadvantages. 

The rating of essay-type tests tends to be extremely subjective. 
A teacher’s preconceived notion of what a desirable answer 
should be may cause him to underrate an answer that differs 
from what he expects, although it may be just as correct. The 
style of writing, the choice of vocabulary, and even the pen- 
manship may serve as determiners of the -extent to which the 
answer js considered acceptable. More than that, the rater’s 
standards may vary unconsciously with his own degree of fatigue 
or interest. In other words, the first and last test papers may be 
evaluated not so much in terms of the answers themselves as in 
terms of the rater’s attitude at the time of marking. 

Learners should be given opportunities to demonstrate their 


1 From L. L. Chisholm, Guidizg Youth in the Secondary School, pp. 213-214. American, 
Book Company, New York, 1954. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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power to organize and to discuss in written form the content of 
learning material, but essay tests should be so constructed that 
the ‘material can be evaluated objectively. General questions, 
such as “Discuss the Industrial Revolution,” should be avoided, 
A question of this kind is so broad that it allows of many phases of 
treatment. More definite and objective would be the question, 
“List the causes of the Industrial Revolution” or “Discuss some ^ 
of the present-day effects of the Industrial Revolution.” Before 
rating answers to such definite questions, the teacher can enu- | 
merate all the points that the pupils should include and then can 
evaluate individual answers accordingly. 

If an expression of personal opinion or judgment is required, 
its justification should be the basis of the rating, rather than the 
fact that the opinion itself agrees with or differs from that of the 
rater. Also, all questions on an essay test should be of equal difficulty 
(an almost impossible achievement, however), or they should be 
scaled in difficulty and weighted (points allowed per question) 
accordingly. By means of the scaled arrangement of questions, 
the less able pupil is enabled to answer at least some of the ques- 
tions rather than to spend so much time and effort on difficult 
questions appearing at the beginning of the test that he does not 
reach the easier questions. 

In order to avoid some of the disadvantages that accompany 
the utilization of the essay type of examination, teachers are 
employing some form of the so-called “new type" tests. Each 
question on these tests can be answered by a letter or a number, 
by underlining a word or a brief phrase, by crossing out some 
error, or by a symbol. If such tests are well constructed, they can 
be marked easily, objectively, and accurately, 

In general, the construction of essay-type questions is relatively 
simple, especially for experienced teachers. This is not true of the 
new-type question. Although the brevity of the response allows 
for simplicity, quickness, and objectivity of marking, the con- 
struction of a “short form" test is difficult and requires careful 
and accurate wording so that there may be a minimum of mis- 
interpretation on the part of the pupil, and also so that the test 
may include a Proper scope and balance of material. 
> (1) The true-false test, One of the most popular forms of the 
new-type test is the true-false test. It consists of statements that 
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are to be marked True, T, or + if the statement is correct, or 
False, F, —, or 0 if the statement is incorrect. \ 

Factual material lends itself easily to this type of testing. “The 
Mississippi River is in France” offers no difficulty to a pupil in 
the United States who knows his rivers, especially if he lives near 
the Mississippi. A statement that requires judgment, however, 
may cause difficulty or may result in a guess if a mere T or F is 
required as the answer. For example, the statement “ “The 
Raven’ is Poe’s best poem” rests on opinion; the judgment, there- 
fore, must be substantiated by definite or irrefutable reasons if 
the answer is to be meaningful. 

Because of the factor of guessing, a true-false test that includes 
a large number of items gives a more reliable average score than 
is obtained from a small number of statements. Also, random 
guessing can be avoided in part by requiring a briefly stated 
reason for each answer. This last technique, however, increases 
the difficulty of scoring and introduces the subjective element of 
evaluation by the rater. Another important consideration in the 
construction of the true-false type of test is the avoidance of any 
ambiguity of statement that may mislead or confuse the person 
tested. 

(2) The multiple-response test. The use of the multiple-response or 
multiple-choice form of question is satisfactory for the testing of 
knowledge in subject matter. The pupil is asked to underline or 
to check the correct or best answer or to enter in an answer 
column the letter or number of his choice. A few examples of 
multiple-choice statements are: 


The Sahara Desert is situated in (a) South America, (b) Africa, 
(c) China, (d) Australia. 

. We should have recreation in order to (a) make friends, (b) have 
fun, (c) keep healthy, (d) avoid work. 

Water can be made safe to drink by (a) adding salt to it, (b) boiling 
it, (c) letting it stand for a while, (d) cooling it. 

d = (a) 24%» (b) 2596, (c) 20%, (d) 16%. 


= 


[5] 


i 


iE 


A multiple-response test may require more than trained recog- 
_ nition of a fact. For the pupil who is achieving proficiency in 
making judgments, questions 2 and 3 above offer opportunitiés 
for evaluation. In this type of test, one or more of the choices may 
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be partially correct, but only one is the best answer; hence evalua- 
tion based upon accuracy of judgment is required. It is difficult 
to construct statements that are free from too close or too crude a 
scaling among the responses. 

The true-false and multiple-choice types of tests have been 
criticized by some school people because they consider it unde- 
sirable to show the pupils incorrect statements. If thesc tests are 
not used too often, if pupils are given an opportunity to discover 
their errors, and if these errors then become material for further 
learning, the danger of developing wrong concepts is not too 
serious. 

(3) The completion test. This type of test is particularly satisfac- 
tory in testing material that has been the basis of learning for 
automatic response. In its simplest form, the pupil is expected to 
supply a correct word or words. For example: 


1. The first President of the United States was 
2, is the capital of Ohio 
3. 20 is ____ per cent of 40. 


An association test may be made more difficult by the presen- 
tation of a sentence or a Paragraph in which there appear blanks 
to be filled in so that meaning is given to the sentence or para- 
graph, thus: 


Yesterday, when I 
whom I had not 


down town, I saw an old _ 
for many years. 


Care must be taken to give enough cues so that the pupil is 
enabled to place the correct words in the blanks. Whether or not 
only one specific word is required for a blank depends upon the 
purpose of the test. A test of information would require that a 
specific word or term be supplied.-A test of power of comprehen- 
sion might allow for a choice of words. In the sentence above, the 
direction might require the pupil to supply “nouns and verbs,” 
in which case the answers are almost unlimited. 

(4) Paired associates, or the matching test. The use of paired asso- 
ciates is valuable as a determiner of factual relationships worthy 
of almost instantaneous recognition. Two lists of names, words, 
or terms are presented, and the pupil is expected to indicate in a 
specified way the Tespective items on one list that are associated 
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with the items on the other list. A simple example of a matching 
or paired-associates test is given below. 


Directions: Im the parentheses after the name of each invention in the 
second column, write the number of the person’s name in the first 
column that is associated with the invention. 


Column I Column II 
1. Eli Whitney a. incandescent lamp (ee) 
2. Alexander Graham Bell b. cotton gin (2) 
3. Marconi ' c. airplane (2) 
4. Edison d. telephone eS) 
5. Wright e. wireless communication (__) 


A matching exercise usually includes at least ten items in each 
list, and it may be increased in difficulty by the addition of more 
items in one column than in the other. Tests of this type need to 
be constructed carefully lest it be possible to associate a term in 
one column with more than one term in the other. Such cues as 
plural and singular forms should be avoided. 

(5) Combination of types. It is becoming customary to include 
more than one type of testing material in a single test or examina- 
tion. The types of questions to be used are determined by the pur- 
poses the various questions are expected to serve. Good testing 
technique might be to include several short-form types and add 
at least one essay question, in order to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to present logically in well-written English one topic or 
phase of the examination. 

Whatever the form used, it is essential that the test: (1) include 
pertinent material and avoid unimportant details; (2) be based 
upon subject matter that has been taught thoroughly; (3) be free 
from ambiguity of question or statement; (4) provide an oppor- 
tunity for the slower pupils to give evidence of some mastery; (5) 
include at least one question or statement that acts as a challenge 
to the more able pupils; and (6) be so constructed that scoring is 
as objective as possible. 

To the above may be added another suggestion. One of the 
most important purposes of teacher-made tests is to help both the 
teacher and the pupils to discover the progress level of the latter, 
as a basis for further teaching and learning. Hence it is not 
enough for the teacher to discover the specific areas in which 
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there was failure of correct response on the part of an individug 
pupil; the pupil himself must share this knowledge. Therefon 
corrected test papers or examinations should be returned to 
pupils and their attention directed to specific errors, and the 
program should include remedial instruction and follow-up test 
ing. New teaching material cannot be built upon an insecure base 
of misinformation or lack of power. Moreover, a pupils confi 
dence in himself as a learner needs to be strengthened by h 
being helped to recognize and improve his weaknesses, 


STANDARDIZED TESTING TECHNI QUES 


Toward the end of the last century, psychologists and school 
men began to be interested not only in measurement as a tool of 
education but also in the application of scientific procedures to 
measurement. In 1896 Dr. J. M. Rice, a physician who ‘had be? 
Come interested in education, made the following statement: 


Before pedagogy can be recognized as a science, it will be necessary 
to discover at least some truth in tegard to educational processes whi 
if ignored by the teacher, will make him fully as liable to prosecution 
for malpractice as the physician who has bungled in setting a boner 
Until an accurate standard of measurement is recognized by which! 
such truth may be discovered, ward politicians will continue to wield” 
the baton, and educational anarchy will continue to prevail. 


In accordance with his expressed ideas, Rice himself was re- : 
sponsible for the Construction, administration, and scoring of | 
tests in arithmetic, Composition, spelling, and penmanship, in 
order to set up objective forms of measurement that might serve 
as standards of achievement. Psychologists who were pioneers in 
the standardized measurement movement include Alfred Binet, 
the father of intelligence tests; De Croly, known for his studies of 
physical and mental deviates; Whitmer, a pioneer in the field of | 
clinical psychology; Goddard, famous for his work with sub- 
normal children; and Terman, the well-known authority on the ' 
education of bright and slow children, To this list could be added ' 
the names of many psychologists and educators who have con- | 
tributed materially to the improvement of measuring techniques 
and thereby to the individualization of instruction in terms of _ 
individual needs and potentialities, 


“1 From an article by J. M, Rice in Forum for December, 1896 (Vol. XXII), p. 389. 
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Meaning and value. According to Goodenough and Ander- 
son, a standardized test is “a uniform and predetermined series of 
tasks or situations, the performance of which has been shown to 
be in some measure diagnostic of an individual's capacities, at- 
tainments, or habits in certain general lines.” A test is considered 
to be standardized if (1) such factors as the test form, the ad- 
ministering conditions, the examiner’s directions, and the imposed 
time limits are kept constant; (2) the results of the administration 
of the test to large numbers of supposedly unselected groups of 
individuals for whom the test is an appropriate measuring device 
have been treated statistically in order to ascertain general norms 
of behavior by the use of which the score of an individual may be 
interpreted. : 

In order to insure objectivity of administration and scoring, the 
form of question generally employed in the construction of a 
standardized measuring instrument is of the “short form’ type. 
If the purpose of the measuring device is to discover the extent 
of successful performance in an area in which the items are of the 
same relative difficulty, the order in which the included items 
are arranged is unimportant. This type of measuring device is 
referred to as a standardized test. If, however, the discovery of the 
degree of power in response to differing difficulties of achieve- 
ment is desired, the items are arranged in order of difficulty, 
beginning with the supposedly least difficult item and ending 
with the most difficult. This type of power measurement generally 
is referred to as a scaled test, or simply a scale. No individual is 
expected to complete a scaled test. If he did so and achieved a 
high degree of successful response; he would be demonstrating 
thereby that his power of achievement exceeds the limits of the ' 
administered scale. eS 

For standardizing purposes, the test or scale constructor first 
devises a series of items that may be expected to measure atti- 
tudes, skills, or knowledge in some area. The test or scale is then 
administered to as many groups and as large groups as possible. 
In terms of the performance of these experimental testees, the 
measuring device is revised as to content, order of items, direc- 
tions for administering, and time required. i 


1 See F. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study, p. 155. D. 
Appleton-Century and Company, New York, 1931. 
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A standardized test or scale is presumed to be valid if the re 
sponses of unselected groups of individuals give evidence of con 
sistency of behavior, or agreement in behavior with the results, 
other standardized measuring devices in the same area. 
validity of a test also depends upon the extent to which it is rep 
sentative of the field that it measures. It tests what it is suppo 
to test. Validity is increased further in that the many specifi 
items are presented in such form that responses may be made 
objectively with a minimum of writing. 

Another characteristic of a standardized technique of measures 
ment is its degree of reliability, by which is meant consistenc 
of performance. A test is said to have a high degree of reliabili 
if groups of unselected individuals are consistent in their pe 
formance on two forms of the same test, or on the same form 
when readministered to them after a lapse of time. 

A low degree of reliability may be caused by variation in 
behavior of the administrator, may be inherent in the directions 
or scoring of the test or in the statistical treatment of the results, 
or may lie in the behavior variations of the pupils themselves 
The reliability of a test can be increased through a better stand 
ardization of test procedures. q 

The standardization of measuring techniques is liable to error. 
However, the utilization of tests and scales that are relatively oba 
jective, valid, and reliable offers opportunities for group and 
individual measurement that, in general, is superior to the results 
of teacher-made tests, except insofar as the use of the latter is- 
confined to meeting specific or local testing needs. 

Kinds of standardized measuring instruments. The various 
types of standardized instruments that now are available can be. 
classified in several different ways. Tests differ in form, organiza- 
tion, or content. They may be used for supervisory, administra- 
tive, or diagnostic purposes. They may be verbal, nonlanguage; © 
or'performance tests. They may be individual in the sense that 
they are administered to one person at a time, or they may be. 
group tests that are administered to a group the size of which is 
determined by the nature of the test and the testing facilities. 
Finally, tests can be classified in terms of their purposes. a 

Classified as to purpose, standardized testing instruments 
usually are arranged in the following categories: 
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1. Tests of intelligence or mental ability 
2. Measurement of special aptitudes 
3. Tests of scholastic achievement 

4. Standardized techniques of personality appraisal 


(1) Tests of general mental ability or intelligence. The function of 
such tests is primarily to discover the individual’s general degree 
of learnability or his innate capacity to adapt himself to novel 
situations. The utilization of this type of test for the purpose of 
determining quickly a pupil’s ability to benefit from participa- 
tion in teaching-learning activities is becoming increasingly 
popular in school systems. Many fairly reliable tests of intelligence 
are easily procurable. 

A word of caution is needed concerning the use of the results 
of intelligence tests. Many studies have been made of a com- 
parison of the results of intelligence testing (as these are indicated 
by the I.Q,, mental age, or percentile rank) with demonstrated 
achievement in learning. These studies show that for a group as 
a whole the application of a well-standardized intelligence test 
gives a reasonable indication of the degree of success that can be 
expected in this or that situation. 

However, the administration of one test does not give so re- 
liable an index of power as does the application of several forms 
of intelligerice tests or of several different valid and reliable tests. 
Moreover, in any one instance, factors other than innate mental 
ability may affect individual performance in the test itself or in 
the learning process. Among such factors can be included state 
of physical health, degree of interest, and extent of emotional 
control. Hence expected readiness for learning and demonstrated 
achievement in learning may not agree. In such cases, other 
techniques need to be utilized in order to discover the cause or 
causes of nonagreement between potentiality and performance. 

(2) The measurement of special aptitudes or abilities. Tests of in- 
telligence or mental ability sometimes are referred to as tests of 
general aptitude. Other tests, known as tests of special aptitudes 
or of aptitudes in specific fields, have for their purpose the dis- 
covery of a specific potential ability or talent which, as a result 
of training, may be developed to a high degree of achievement. 
Such specific fields include, among others, aptitude for any one 
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school subject (foreign language, mathematics, and so on); 
mechanical ability; motor skills; clerical ability; specific ability 
for professional fields; and special aptitude for music or art. 
With a few exceptions, tests of specific aptitude have not yet 
provided educators with infallible instruments of prediction con- 
cerning a special ability. Certain aptitude tests that measure 


characteristics such as quickness of response, sense of balance, 
and other personality traits may show several abilities that would 
seem to predict success in a number of occupational fields. Other 
aptitude tests may be designed to measure potential talent in such 


fields as art and music. Even here, successful ‘achievement is 
based upon the possession of many different abilities. Hence any 
attempt at the measurement of potential ability or aptitude ina 
specific field needs to be so planned that particular abilities 
are tested as well as the integration of these abilities that is needed 
for successful achievement in the field. 

(3) Tests of scholastic achievement. The fact that interest in the 
academic progress of learners long has been common among 
educators is to a great extent responsible for the rapid growth 
evidenced in the construction and use of tests of scholastic achleve- 
ment on all school levels. Educational emphasis has shifted from 
merely passing or failing individual pupils in this or that subject 
field to adjusting the reasons for differences in accomplishment 
on the part of learners. Hence the function of the achievement 
test now is “to determine how [a student] ranks in relation to his 
fellows who have enjoyed equal amounts of ‘exposure’ to teaching 
and in what aspects of his schooling he has shown the greatest 
and the least relative amounts of progress. Thus the measure- 
ment of past achievement tends to be used as a gauge for future 
accomplishment.” 1 : E 

The use of scholastic achievement tests on the elementary 
level is a generally accepted procedure for the measurement of 
school progress. Many excellent tests have been constructed for 
use ın specific areas, such as arithmetic, English, geography, his- 
tory, elementary science, penmanship, and the like. In any one 
area there can be found a variety of tests for the measurement of 


1 Reprinted from Student Guidance Techniques, by D. G. Paterson, G; Schneidler, 


and E. G. Williarnson, copyright, 1938, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. 
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specific skill or power. For example, in the field of English there 
are tests of reading rate and comprehension, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, correct usage, grammatical structure, composition, and 
literary knowledge and appreciation. 

There are also extant several good general achievement tests 
for the elementary school in the form of batteries of tests of two 
kinds. The battery may be constructed to serve as a survey of 
achievement throughout all or most of the grades or it may be 
divided so as to be applicable to a grade range, namely, primary, 
intermediate, or advanced. Both kinds of batteries are open to, 
criticism. The general battery may be too difficult for the lowest 
grades and too easy for the highest grades. The overlapping 
grade-range batteries may not be equivalent to one another in 
their grade norms. However, on the elementary school level, 
standardized achievement tests have proved to be good media of 
comparison in achievement among classes, schools, and school 
systems. : 

On the secondary school level, achievement or scholastic tests 
are so numerous that a listing of their titles for one field alone, 
such as science, would run into the hundreds. Many tests have 
been devised for practically all subject areas that are common to , - 
the various types of high school curriculums. Many of these 
tests have been constructed carelessly or have not yet been com- 
pletely standardized. However, at least a few reliable achieve- 
ment tests can be found for the respective subjects on the 
high school level. 

An increasing number of high schools and colleges are utilizing 
well-planned testing programs. In many colleges comprehensive 
tests are administered to entering students for the purpose of 
discovering individual readiness for study on the college level or 
specific aptitudes or weaknesses. A similar movement is beginning 
on the high school level. * 

In some school systems, applicants for admission to senior 
high school take a series of tests, including tests of intelligence, of 
reading comprehension, and of arithmetic ability. The authors 
recently have constructed a “Test for High School Entrants” 
divided into four parts: English Usage, Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Arithmetic Fundamentals and Reasoning, and General 
Information, Comprehensive tests of this kind, if they are ad- 
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ministered at the beginning of an individual’s schooling on the 
secondary level, should serve as useful instruments for helping 
him in his selection of curriculum and subjects of study. The 
results of these tests are helpful also to school administrators and 
teachers as indicative of the kind and extent of educational 
guidance that should be made available to individual entrants in 
terms of their respective degree of readiness for study on the 
secondary level. 

(4) Standardized techniques of personality appraisal. In another 
section suggestions are given for teacher evaluation of pupil 
personality through the utilization of rating scales, anecdotal 
accounts, and behavior descriptions. To the extent that these 
techniques represent experienced and objective teacher judg- 
ment, they are productive of highly desirable results. The added 


utilization of standardized tests and inventories affords the. 


teacher a quicker and possibly a more objective rating of per- 
sonality traits; it also helps the pupil to gain a better under- 
standing of himself through self-analysis and self-evaluation. 
"The construction, administration, and interpretation of testing 
techniques that deal specifically with the measurement of per- 
sonality traits or characteristics are limited by (1) a lack of 
‘agreement concerning the definition of personality, and (2) the 
subtle interrelations that exist among so-called personality traits 
and characteristics. Authorities differ concerning the meaning 
of personality. Some writers believe that behavior or personality is 
determined by the immediate situation. Personality, then, would 
constitute no more than an ever-changing mode of behaving in 


terms of variation of stimulation. A more generally accepted con- © 


cept places the emphasis upon the integration of many different 
traits or characteristics. 

An individual’s personality, however, is more than the total 
of his physical, mental, emotional, and attitudinal traits. At any 
onë time or in any one situation, one or more of the component 
traits may seem to control specific behavior. However, the rela- 
tion that exists among all the traits makes it difficult to single out 
one characteristic for isolated measurement. For example, intelli- 
gence or mental ability is recognized as an important personality 
trait that dominates individual behavior or adjustment. Never- 
theless, in a particular situation, intelligent behavior is condi- 
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by the interest at the moment, the physical condition, or 
motional state. 

Because of the subjective factors inherent in the observable 
expression of any trait of personality, measuring techniques fail 
to achieve the degree of objectivity in this area that is possible 
in other areas of measurement. Consequently, some school people 
are hesitant about accepting the results of personality tests as 
valid indices of the extent to which an individual possesses any 
specified trait. 

?xperience has taught us that conditions outside ourselves may 
affect materially our mode of response. As the result of the pos- 
session of certain inborn potentialities and habitualized attitudes, 
however, most of us give evidence of definite behavior tendencies 
that are said to be characteristic of us and that achieve for us a 
particular reputation among our associates. In the field of busi- 
ness and industry, studies of worker turnover have seemed to 
show that initial placement, promotion, or job loss are more 
closely related to personality qualities than ta specific skill. 
Hence any instrument of measurement that can aid in the dis- 
covery and improvement of undesirable personality traits serves 
a worthy educational function. 

Personality measuring techniques may be utilized for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. The rating of an individual’s personality traits by other persons who 

`. are acquainted with him. The value of such rating depends upon 
the degree of knowledge concerning the person rated that is pos- 
sessed by the rater and his degree of objectivity and experience in 
rating. The basis of these ratings lies in the observable behavior of 
the person rated. 

2. The self-rating or self-evaluation of specific traits or interests by the 
person himself, Included in such measuring techniques are: ad- 
justment questionnaires, psychoneurotic inventories, and interesty 
inventories. In the two former types, the individual usually is asked 
to respond by a Yes, No, Doubtful, or ? to-questions that are designed 
to give evidence of his habitual attitudes or behavior. For example, 
an individual may be asked to respond to questions similar to these: 

Are your feelings easily hurt? 

Do you hesitate to volunteer in a class recitation? 
Do you often experience feelings of loneliness? 
Are your dreams usually pleasant? 
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{n terms of predetermined relationships between qu 
answers, the results of a self-rating test are interpreted as 
certain degrees of adjustment or maladjustment in specific areas. 


The function of self-rating interest inventories may be to dis ` 


cover personal likes and dislikes; vocational, educational or 
recreational interests; or general attitude toward life thro: 
application of tests that are aimed at the analysis of the 
ing interests of the individual. Many of the interest inventories 
now in use have been constructed primarily for the purpose of 
helping young people to decide upon their vocational fields of 
endeavor. 

One of the most serious objections to the use of self-evaluating 
techniques is the fact that what a person says and what he does 
or thinks may differ greatly. It is possible for an individual who 
is experienced in taking such tests to develop an attitude of. re- 
sponding in terms of what he considers to be the desired answer. 
As a means of combating this tendency, some tests are so con- 
structed that certain items are repeated in different forms i: order 
to catch the subject off guard. Discrepancies between responses 
indicate-dishonest self-appraisal. 

Many of the personality tests that are in common use at present 
have been constructed so recently that their validity and reliabil- 
ity have not yet been fully determined. They are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. However, the results obtained from the 


administration of self-rating tests and scales are helpful to coun- , 


selors in their guidance activities, if the test results are used in 
conjunction with other data-obtaining techniques, such as 
trained observation, interviews, and ratings by others. 

The classroom teacher and standardized tests. Their cost 
prohibits the extensive use of standardized measuring instruments 
in many school systems. It is sometimes difficult to convince 
school boards of the value of such tests. Moreover, the administer- 
ing and scoring of tests and the interpreting of results are time- 
consuming and are difficult for the untrained. 

The planning of testing programs is the function of school 
administrators. The actual work of administering, scoring, and 
interpreting can be done by carefully selected teachers who have 

> had some training in this field. Standardized achievement tests 
become practical teaching tools insofar as their application and 
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rpretation help a teacher better to understand pupil progress ~- 
learning difficulties. The application of other tests, such as 
\iclligence tests or self-rating personality tests and inventories, 
ould be the responsibility of specifically trained teachers or 
{embers of the guidance personnel. Every teacher, however, 
jould be test-minded as well as guidance-minded. During the 
course in teacher-training education, every teacher trainee should 
experience the opportunity of studying at firsthand and of 
.yaluating the purposes and uses of at least the better known 
f the many standardized testing techniques that are available.' 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PUPIL RATINGS 


'T'he rating of pupil behavior in learning situations is based 
upon the results of whatever measuring techniques the individual 
teacher utilizes for the determination of pupil marks or “grades.” 
Individual performance in class recitations, reports, and projects 
are taken into consideration by a teacher who attempts to evalu- 
| atc the learning progress of a pupil. In general, pupil ratings are 
based upon the results of tests—informal or standardized. No 
matter what the bases of the evaluation may be, however, the 
task of assigning grades or marks is hot only a necessary but an 
extremely difficult teacher function. 

Methods of recording ratings. Various devices are used for 
recording pupils’ marks. In some school systems letters are uti- 
lized, such as A, B, C, and D for passing, and F for failure. In 
order to refine this method, B+, C+, and D+ are included. In 
other schools the words Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Failure are 
employed. Many school systems assign marks based on percent- 
age ratings that range from 100 to a predetermined passing 
mark of 75, 65, or 60. For example, if 65 is the passing mark, a 
pupil who “earns” only 64 is failed. In order to avoid so fine a 
distinction, it is customary in some localities to mark by 5’s, that 
is, 55, 60, 65, 70, and so on. 

Most teachers are extremely conscientious about assigning 
marks. They want to be fair in their estimates of pupil achieve- 


1 For a more detailed discussion of techniques of measurement, see A, E. Traxler, 
Techniques of Guidance, rev. ed., Chapters IV-X (annotated lists of standardized tests | 
and scales included). Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. For descriptions of 
tests in various fields, see O. K. Buros, editor, The Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J., 1959. 
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In terms of predetermined relationships between questions and 
answers, the results of a self-rating test are interpreted as indicati 
certain degrees of adjustment or maladjustment in specific ar 


The function of self-rating interest inventories may be to dis 
cover personal likes and dislikes; vocational, education: 
recreational interests; or general attitude toward life throug! 
application of tests that are aimed at the analysis of the dora 
ing interests of the individual. Many of the interest inventories 
now in use have been constructed primarily for the purpose of 
helping young people to decide upon their vocationa! fields of 
endeavor. 

One of the most serious objections to the use of self-evaluating 
techniques is the fact that what a person says and what he does 
or thinks may differ greatly. It is possible for an individual who 
is experienced in taking such tests to develop an attitude of re- 
sponding in terms of what he considers to be the desired answer. 
As a means of combating this tendency, some tests are so con 
structed that certain items are repeated in different forms in order 
to catch the subject off guard. Discrepancies between responses 
indicate-dishonest self-appraisal. 

Many of the personality tests that are in common use at present 
have been constructed so recently that their validity and reliabil- 
ity have not yet been fully determined. They are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. However, the results obtained from the 
administration of self-rating tests and scales are helpful to coun- 
selors in their guidance activities, if the test results are used in 
conjunction with other data-obtaining techniques, such as 
trained observation, interviews, and ratings by others. 

The classroom teacher and standardized tests. Their cost 
prohibits the extensive use of standardized measuring instruments 
in many school systems. It is sometimes difficult to convince 
school boards of the value of such tests. Moreover, the administer- 
ing and scoring of tests and the interpreting of results are time- 
consuming and are difficult for the untrained. 

The planning of testing programs is the function of school 
administrators. The actual work of administering, scoring, and 
interpreting can be done by carefully selected teachers who have 

* had some training in this field. Standardized achievement tests 
become practical teaching tools insofar as their application and 
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interpretation help a teacher better to understand pupil progress 
id learning difficulties. The application of other tests, such as 
xtelligence tests or self-rating personality tests and inventories, 
hould be the responsibility of specifically trained teachers or 
members of the guidance personnel. Every teacher, however, 
should be test-minded as well as guidance-minded. During the 
course in teacher-training education, every teacher trainee should 

xperience the opportunity of studying at firsthand and of 
evaluating the purposes and uses of at least the better known 
of the many standardized testing techniques that are available. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PUPIL RATINGS 


The rating of pupil behavior in learning situations is based 
on the results of whatever measuring techniques the individual 
cher utilizes for the determination of pupil marks or “grades.” 
Individual performance in class recitations, reports, and projects 
are taken into consideration by a teacher who attempts to evalu- 
ite the learning progress of a pupil. In general, pupil ratings are 
based upon the results of tests—informal or standardized. No 
er what the bases of the evaluation may be, however, the 
ask of assigning grades or marks is hot only a necessary but an 
extremely difficult teacher function. 

Methods of recording ratings. Various devices are used for 
recording pupils’ marks. In some school systems letters are uti- 
lized, such as A, B, C, and D for passing, and F for failure. In 
order to refine this method,.B+, C+, and D+ are included. In 
other schools the words Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Failure are 
employed. Many school systems assign marks based on percent- 
age ratings that range from 100 to a predetermined passing 
mark of 75, 65, or 60. For example, if 65 is the passing mark, a 
pupil who “earns” only 64 is failed. In order to avoid so fine a 
distinction, it is customary in some localities to mark by 5's, that 
is, 55, 60, 65, 70, and so on. : ; 

Most teachers are extremely conscientious about assigning 
marks. They want to be fair in their estimates of pupil achieve- 


1 For a more detailed discussion of techniques of measurement, see A. E. Traxler, 
Techniques of Guidance, rev. ed., Chapters IV-X (annotated lists of standardized tests ic 
and scales included). Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. For descriptions of 
tests in various fields, see O. K. Buros, editor, The Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J., 1959. 
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ment, and they realize that actual performance may be condi- 
tioned by such factors as effort, ability to achieve, interest, and 
power of expression. Usually, the more experienced the rate 
the more accurate the ratings are likely to be. 

A.rating or mark becomes more significant if it is accom; 
by a statement of the reasons for the mark or if the nu: 
letter is described in terms of the kind of behavior it represents. 
The rating of traits such as industry, initiative, and self-control, is 
liable to error because of the personality factors that tend to in- 
trude themselves into teacher-pupil relations. Consequently, the 
personality rating that is assigned to a pupil by any one teacher 
needs to be considered in relation to the attitudes of other 
teachers'to the same pupil. In some schools, pupils are rated on : 
7 to 1 or 5 to 1 scale for each personality trait. Each number on 
the scale supposedly represents a described form of behavior. For 
example, one school rates each of ten personality traits on a scale 
from 5 to 1. Each numerical rating is accompanied by a brief 
description of the kind of behavior that earns that rating. To 
illustrate, one of the traits included in the scale refers to initiative 
and industry. The various points on the scale are described as 
follows: 


Usually completes more than required tasks 
Often completes more than required tasks 

. Carefully completes required tasks 

. Must be prodded to complete required tasks 
. Seldom completes required tasks! 


DOM OO d n 


Absolute or relative marks. In the past, educators tended to 
regard a grade or a test mark as an absolute measure of Es 
ment. The present.trend is toward recognition of the fact that 
scores, marks, or grades in and of themselves have no absolute 
value but represent relative achievement as this is affected by 
many unreliable factors. Such factors include insufficient or 
Tneffectual teaching, inadequate questions, lack of objectivity in 
the evaluation of answers, variability of marking standards, and 
the like. Consequently, as a result of the score that he “earns,” 
a pupil may be penalized for teacher or examiner inefficiency to 
as great a degree as he is for his own lack of preparation. It is 


! 


! See A. Crow and L. D. Crow, Learning to Live with Others, pp. 44-45. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1944, 
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important that teachers and supervisors recognize the fact that a 
yupil’s success or failure is conditioned not only by the extent of 
own knowledge but also by factors external to himself, such 
s the relative degree of difficulty of a test, the connotation of the 
rk that is accepted as passing, the type of questions that are 
and the scoring standards that are employed by the raters 
he tests. 

.ating errors are not limited to the construction, administra- 
ion, and grading of teacher-made tests. Uniform programs of 
mination such as the regents examination of New York 
Siate have value as a means of unifying teaching content and 
techniques; yet they, too, are liable to error. Although during 
cach individual testing period all pupils are subjected to a uni- 
form examination that is based upon a specific unit of study, the 
form of the examination may vary in difficulty from one exami- 
nation period to the next. Since the passing mark remains 
constant (for example, 65), the pupils who happen to be the 
victims of a difficult examination are penalized, not necessarily 
because of their lack of preparation, but as a result of the charac- 
ter of the examination. It is not uncommon to find that a mark 
of 90 earned on one uniform examination may have a difficulty 
equivalent of 75 for another examination on the same subject 
matter that is given at another time. 

Many instances have occurred in which the passing mark of a 
regents examination was lowered officially because of the too 
great difficulty of the examination concerned. A change of this 
kind usually takes place only after school people throughout the 
state protest long and vehemently. However, in 1946 the regents 
examination in trigonometry was so difficult that, within several 
days of its administration, the state department ordered the 
passing mark to be lowered to 55. This was a recognition by 
school men of the fact that, since examinations vary in difficulty, 
evaluation of performance should be relative rather than absolvte. 

In the above discussion, emphasis has been given to the factor 
of difficulty in a test or examination. There are other important 
variables that help to destroy the absoluteness of marks assigned 
as measures of learning achievement: A mark or grade represents 
in part a point of view or a philosophy. When a teacher grades a 
paper, he is influenced by his own set of rules or standards. It is 
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a well-known fact that marking standards vary widely among 
teachers. An interesting story is told concerning the rating of a 
set of history papers by a group of experts. In order to o 
the rating, there was included among the papers a model 
that was to serve as a guide for the raters. One rater, unawa 
this inclusion, rated all the papers given him according to his own 
standard, marking the model paper a failure. 

A teacher cannot be certain that the score he assigns to a pupil 
shows the actual degree of achievement. It is only as the teacher, 
through the utilization of simple statistical procedures, relates 
the achievement of one pupil to the performance of other mem- 
bers of the group that raw scores can be translated into value 
that are meaningful. Through the use of statistics the teacher i 
helped not only toward a better interpretation of pupil achieve- 
ment but also toward a greater appreciation of his own teaching 
and testing techniques. 

Need of statistical treatment of data. It is not uncommon for 
teachers to discover that the results of the tests they administe: 
to the same group of students during the course of a learning 
project differ considerably from one another. If a pupil earns a 
score of 75 in one test but achieves no more than 50 in another, 
does this indicate an actual difference in his power to achieve? 
A comparison of all the marks of the group in the one test with 
the marks that were carned in the other test may give a partial 
answer to this question. For example, in a course in educational 
Psychology two tests (each consisting of 112 objective questions) 
were administered successively to the same students. In the first 
test, the highest score was 86 and the lowest was 65. In the second 
test, however, the highest score was 78 and the lowest was 55. 
This difference would seem to indicate that the second test was 
more difficult than the first. Since the two tests apparently had 
not been equated for difficulty, the evaluation of an individual 
score on either test on an absolüte basis would be unfair to the 
student. Hence this teacher needs a means of equating these 
Scores and thus translating them into more nearly correct values. 
For this purpose the teacher can utilize certain simple statistical 
techniques. 

» Statistical treatment of data. A course in statistics is an ac- 
cepted requirement for teacher training. Moreover, the majority 
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of the readers of this book already are acquainted with simple 
statistical terminology as a result of their study of mathematics 
in high school. Therefore no more is done here than to refer 
briefly to some of the techniques that can be utilized by a teacher 
der to discover the relation existing between one individual’s 
rmance and those of the other members of his group in the 
same situation, or between his performance in one testing situa- 
tion and his performanice in other tests. 

To show the way in which data can be treated statistically 
that raw scores may be interpreted in terms of their relative 
nificance, and also to give meaning to the statistical terms that 

used, the actual scores of two tests in mental hygiene are 
issed. The scores that were earned by 33 college students in 
A (term test) and in Test B (final examination) are pre- 
nted below. Test A consisted of 110 objective questions; Test B, 
of 104 objective questions. The initials of the students in the class 
and their scores on the two tests are shown in Table XI. 

Frequency distribution, The scores in Table XI are raw scores, 
and they have relatively little meaning until ‘they have been 
treated statistically. One of the first things to do with raw scores 
is to arrange them in a frequency table. 


TABLE XI. Scores Made by 33 Students on Two Tests in Mental Hygiene 


srupENT's| SCORE IN | SCORE IN | STUDENT'S | SCORE IN | SCORE IN 
INITIALS TEST A TEST B INITIALS TEST A TEST B 

A.G. 82 71 „S. 79 

B.E. 80 77 .E. 

B.C. 75 67 

B.G. 85 71 

D.F. 77 68 

F.M. 72 76 

F.P. 83 80 

F.E. 79 63 

G.C. 79 70 

GL: 84 71 

G.S. 83 64 

G.T. 87 60 

HI. 83 74 

K.S. 77 71 

K.F. 82 78 

K.R. 80 88 

KA. 87 76 


D 
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88 to a low of 60. Observe that Test A has a range of 20 points, 
and Test B, of 28 points. Range means the number of points that 
lie between the highest score and the lowest score: R = H — L, 


TABLE XII. Frequency Distribution of Scores Made on Two Tests 


SCORES IN SCORES IN 
TEST A TALLEY FREQUENCY TEST B TALLEY REQUENCY 
1 88 1 
0 87 0 
1 86 0 
0 85 0 
0 84 / 1 
2 83 0 
0 82 / 1 
3 81 0 | 
2 80 /l 2 
6 79 / 1 
2 78 411 3 
3 T / 2 
3 76 / 7 
2 75 0 
0 74 // 2 
3 73 / 1 | 
2 72 / 1 | 
2 71 LM / 6 
0 70 / 1 
0 69 0 
1 68 "7 2 
/ 1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 
rj] 
1 


The distribution of scores can be presented also in graphic form 
9n a frequency polygon or a histogram. The graph serves as a 
visual aid and adds clarity, since relationships often can be under- 
stood better when seen in these forms. The scores for Test A and 
Test B are presented in Figure 17 as frequency polygons and in 
Figure 18 as histograms. : 
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Scores Made by Students on Test B 
Ficure 17. Frequency Polygons for Tests A and B 


Measures of central tendency. There are three devices that are 
commonly used to express the center of concentration of scores 
in any set of data: (1) the mode, (2) the arithmetic mean, and (3) 
the median. These are known as measures of central tendency. 

(1) The mode. The mode is simply the score that appears most 
frequently in a set of data. A reference to Table XII shows that 
in Test A the score 83 appears most often, occurring 6 times. 
Hence 83 is the mode for the scores of Test A. In like manner, 71 
is the mode for Test B. 

(2) The mean (M). The arithmetic mean usually is referred to 
simply as the mean, or M. It is the average of a set of scores ob- 
tained by adding the scores and dividing their sum by the number 
of scores. The quotient is called the mean or, more commonly, 
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Scores Made by Students on Test B. 
Ficure 18. Histograms for Tests A and B 
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the average. The sum of the scores in Test A, as given in Table 
XII, is 2687. The number of scores is 33. Dividing 2687 by 33 
gives 81.43, which is the mean for Test A. The mean may be 
represented by the formula: 


M- The sum of the scores. 
.—. The number of scores 

(3) The median (Md). The median is the midpoint of a fre- 
quency distribution. It is the point on a scale above and below 
which there can be found an equal number of cases. In other 
words, the median is that point on a scale above which 50% 
of the scores fall and below which the other 50% fall. 
Roughly, the median falls at the middle score of the dis- 
tribution. For example, in Table XII, page 380, it can be 
seen that for each list of 33 scores, the middle one is the 17th from 
the bottom of the list or the 17th from the top of the list. If we 
begin with the lowest score on Test A and count up to the 16th 
score above it, we find that the median falls at 82 on the scale. 

Other statistical measures. For a more complete comparison 
of student performance, attention should be directed to the ex- 
tent of the variability of the items of data from the central tend- 
ency; and the correlation or extent of agreement or disagreement 
of individual performance in two sets of data. Consideration of 
these and other statistical measures belong in a regular course in 
statistics. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Give examples of the measurement of ability through the observa- 
tion of behavior. 

2. What is your attitude toward the taking of tests? In your high 

» school days, did you fear some tests more than others? Why? 

3. Evaluate methods of rating pupil progress. What might be a desir- 
able method from the point of view of the pupil? of the teacher? 

4. If you received personality ratings in your high school, how did you 
react to them? 

5. As a class project, construct personality scales for use on the ele- 

^ mentary level, the secondary level, and the college level, respec- 
tively. In what ways should these scales differ from one another? 
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. Evaluate the essay-type test as a measuring instrument. 

. Write 10 true-false questions, 10 multiple-choice questions, 10 com- 
pletion questions, and 10 paired-associates questions in any subject 
area. Make the first two sets of questions suitable for the elementary 
level, and the second two sets suitable for the high school level. 
8. Construct an 8-question test on material selected from this book, 

containing all types of questions discussed. 

9. In what ways does a standardized test differ from a teacher-made 
test? Compare the relative value of each as an instrument of 
measurement. 

10. Differentiate between a test and a scale. 

11. Discuss the values and the limitations of tests of intelligence. 

12. How accurately can the presence of special aptitudes be discovered 
through the administration of specific aptitude tests? 

13. What has been your experience in the taking of standardized 
achievement tests? If you have taken a college-entrance test, 
report on your attitude toward it. t 

14. How valid and reliable are standardized techniques of personality 
appraisal? Indicate some of the functions that they can serve. 

15. Discuss the advantages and the disadvantages of homogeneous 
grouping of learners. 

16. If it is practicable, ask your instructor to administer one or more 
standardized tests to the class. Score the test or tests and interpret 
the results. 

17. Find the mean of the scores for Test B in Table XII, page 380. 
Find the median for Test B. 

18. As a class project, arrange the results of two class tests in tabular 

form. Compute the mode, arithmetic mean, and median of both 

. tests and present the material diagrammatically. To what extent 
have your own scores become meaningful in comparison with the 
performance of the other members of the class? If possible, attempt 
to evaluate your own ratings in all of your work. 


an 
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CHAPTER XVI 


EDUCATING FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Physical fitness is an ideal toward which all generations have 
striven more or less successfully. Recorded history indicates the 
great value that was attached to healthful vigor by early peoples 
and nations. In Sparta boys participated in rigorous exercises in 
order to make themselves strong and efficient soldiers. The 
Romans “‘exposed” infants who at birth seemed to give evidence 
of physical malformation or weakness. Indian boys were sub- 
jected to severe tests of endurance. In those stages of our civiliza- 
tion in which life necessities could be achieved only through 
strenuous physical activity, individual survival was achieved by 
the physically strong and robust. The fall of Rome often is cited 
as an illustration of the devastating effects of body indulgence 
rather than body building. An effete civilization was no match 
for the Germanic tribes that bore down upon Rome in all the 
glory of their physical strength and vigor. 

With the Industrial Revolution and the accompanying growth 
of cities, strenuous outdoor work gradually gave way to indoor 
mind-straining occupations. Consequently, physical strength and 
vigor had to be maintained in ways other than through participa- 
tion in strenuous work activities. 

As we review the early history of modern educational theory 
and practice, we find increasing recognition among educational 
leaders of the fact that formal schooling, especially in urban argas, 
should include some provision for the physical needs of young 
people. In most school curriculums there early began to be in- 
cluded some form of physical training or gymnastics. In most of 
these courses the emphasis was placed upon body building 
through exercise. From those beginnings, the concept and scope 
of training for physical fitness have been expanded to include a 
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` consideration of the whole child. The objective of health education 
has come to be a provision of whatever training or education is 
needed to help the ‘child become a physically and mentally 
strong and able person. 

As it is interpreted today, health education is concerned with 
all areas of an individual's well-being. Emphasis not only is 
placed upon the exercise value of gymnastics or physical training 
as such but spreads out into the fields of health care and the 
development of desirable health habits, both physical and 
mental. 


B 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING FOR PHYSICAL 
pov oc AND MENTAL HEALTH 

Palatial school buildings, extensive equipment, thoroughly pre- 
pared teachers, supervisors and other school personnel, expertly 
constructed curriculums, elaborate measurement techniques, and 
well-organized and well-administered programs of guidance all 
fail to achieve their respective purposes unless directed to- 
ward the improvement of the physical, mental and emotional 
health of every child, adolescent or adult, who comes within 
their sphere of influence. It is the responsibility of all school 
people, no matter what their specific title or field of educational 
activity, to begin with the learner as a developing individual and 
so to serve and guide him that he achieves a degree of physical 
fitness and of mental and emotional adjustment that will ensure 
for him a well-grounded expectancy of successful survival in his 
struggle with the natural and man-made forces of destruction 
that are inherent in our complex way of life. 

The mastery of book material or of skill is important only when 
and if such mastery becomes the possession of an individual who 
is fitted by physical constitution and by mental and social atti- 
tudes to utilize his knowledge or skill in constructive service to 
himself and to those with whom he is associated. This thesis is 
basic to all educational theory and practice. The entire program 
of any school or school system must be directed toward this end. 

Indirectly, every activity engaged in by every pupil during a 
school day, week, or year exercises a favorable or an adverse 

-effect upon his physical and mental health. All that has been said 
previously concerning basic principles and practices in education 
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is related in one way or another to healthful pupil development. 
So important is the health factor in an individual’s life that most 
school systems are giving greater and greater emphasis to the 
provision for direct and specific training and service aimed at 
the achievement of the educational goal—physical and mental 
health. 

The purposes of direct health education are well stated in the 
following excerpt from a curriculum bulletin of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools: 


' Physical and health education, based upon the biological, mental, 
moral, and social needs and capacities of pupils, has as its aim the 
building of sound bodies, proper attitudes toward wholesome physical 
activities, and good standards of social behavior. Since health is a major 
general objective of all education, all school subjects should contribute 
to health; in so doing, they become a part of health education. ! 


A similar point of view is expressed in a bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York: 


The health of a person is a composite of many factors. These fall into 
two groups: (1) the i dividual with his inherited powers and capacities 
and (2) the many forces of the environment that play upon him. The 
school has every obligation to be sensitive to all these factors in carrying 
Out its responsibility for the health education of pupils. Over the years, 
American educational leadership has declared again and again that 
the health of the school child is of primary importance. There is nothing 
new, then, in pointing again to the great social responsibility that falls 
on educational leadership when parents bring a child to school and en- 
trust this bearer of their loves and hopes to an institution of society. Nor 
is it new to point out that this responsibility is not always discharged.? 


It is customary to include both education for physical health 
and education for mental health under the general designation of 
Health Education. There is a logical and psychological reason 
for this combination of areas. Physical health and mental healt? 
are closely related to each other—one may be dependent upon 
9r grow out of the other. Our emotional reactions and social 
attitudes sometimes indicate our physical condition. It may be 


?From The Intermediate Manual, Curriculum Bulletin 125, p. 289. Cincinnati 


Public Schools, 1945. 

?From Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High Schools, Health 
Education Series, Bulletin No. 3, p. 9. The University of the State of New York 
Press, Albany, 1944. 
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difficult to be cheerful or co-operative when we are suffering 
great pain. In the same way, our physical health may be affected 
by our mental or emotional state. Stomach ulcers are caused 
in part by excessive worry or emotional disturbance. In spite of 
the close relationship of the two, we shall consider briefly the 
specific educational objectives that are concerned with physical 
health per se, and with mental health apart from the interrelation 
that exists between them. 

Educating for physical health. A program of education that 
is designed to preserve the good health of any individual pupil or 
groups of pupils or to prevent the development of poor health must 
be concerned with all the health factors that lie within or outside 
the individual, as well as with those good health habits and prac- 
tices that will preserve good health and prevent ill health. That 
is, provision must be made for (1) health services, (2) proper 
physical activity, and (3) the inculcation of desirable health 
habits. 

(1) Physical health services. Physical health services, as these are 
rendered by members of the school personnel in co-operation 
with departments of health, are many and varied. In general, the 
school plant and equipment must be so constructed that there is 
sufficient light and air, that sanitary conditions prevail, and that 
health and accident hazards are reduced to a minimum. Specifi- 

: cally, provision should be made for periodic health check-ups. 

Most schools require their pupils to undergo a physical or a 
medical examination at least once every year they are in school. 
In some schools this service is given to the pupils without cost. 
Any possibility of contagion or infection must be guarded against 
by recognition of its presence, care of those who are afflicted by 
it, and prevention of its spread in the school. 

If school lunches are served, their planning and preparation 
become the responsibility of a trained dietitian. Federal subsidy 
for free lunches in the public schools of America has been 
referred to in Chapter V. In some localities transportation is 
provided, especially for the physically handicapped. Many school 
systems also include among their services the assignment of doc- 
tors and nurses to individual schools or school areas. These are 

‘some of the health services that are offered more or less generally 
in the schools throughout our country. 
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(2) Physical training or gymnastics. Exercise that is suited to one’s 
physical constitution is an excellent health preserver and disease 
preventer. For many years some form of physical training has 
been offered in most schools. We have passed through the stages 
in which physical exercise was limited to participation in Swedish 
calesthenics, club swinging, and “setting-up” exercises. Although 
at present most health education programs include some formal 
apparatus and floor work, there isa growing emphasis upon pupil 
participation in such forms ‘of exercise as free play, organized 
games, swimming, rhythmic exercises, and folk dancing. Further, 
to the extent that the season of the year and the weather permit, 
these activities are engaged in out of doors where fresh air and 
sunshine can do their part in health building: 

For those young people who are delicate or who suffer from a 
physical handicap, provision is made for a modified or restricted. 
program of physical exercise suited to their physical condition. 
If the handicap is not severe, mild exercises are engaged in. Many 
progressive schools provide special remedial or rehabilitating 
exercises for different types of physical handicap. 

(3) Development of desirable health habits. No program of health 
education is complete unless it includes guidance in the develop- 
ment of specific health habits. The first step in the development 
of these habits is the study of certain areas of information that 
deal directly with the preservation of good health. These areas 
include: care of the body, diet, rest, causes and treatment of 
common ailments and contagious diseases, safety measures, first 
aid, and any other subject matter that pertains to physical health 
and fitness. 

In many states instruction on the deleterious effects of alcohol 
and narcotics is required by state law. To quote from the New 
York State education law: 

The nature of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics and their effect 
on the human system shall be taught in connection with the various 
divisions of physiology and hygiene, as thoroughly as are other branches 
in all schools under state control, or supported wholly or in-part by 
public money of the State, and also in all schools connected with reform- 
atory institutions.! 

A well-planned course in health education is not limited to the 

1 New York State Education Law, Article XXVI, Section 690, 
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imparting of factual knowledge concerning good health habits. 
More important is the guidance of young people toward the 
practice of good health habits both at home and at school. Chil- 
dren need to be taught these habits with the reasons for their 
practice. This teaching must be accompanied by a continuous 
check-up in order to help fix the habits. 

There is a difference of opinion among school people and com- 
munity leaders concerning the kind and extent of sex education 
that should be included in a program of health education. Most 
school systems are wary of introducing any except the simplest 
kind of instruction in this field. Many parents hesitate to give 
sex information to their children, believing that they are not 
qualified to approach the subject tactfully. These parents would 
like to have the schools assume the responsibility for this teaching. 
Other lay groups are opposed to the inclusion of any form of sex 
education in the school curriculum because they consider this to 
be a parental function and they believe that there is danger in 
any group discussion of matters that deal with sex. The authors 
have been called upon frequently to address parents on this sub- 
ject. That sex education for both parents and children is needed 
cannot be denied. The parental attitude, in general, evidences the 
recognition of the value of sane, objective education but shows 
uncertainty as to when and how it should be given. Several 
excellent books on the subject are available for parents and for 
older children and adolescents; these can be used to answer the 
questions asked by young people. Children should receive frank 
and unemotional answers to the questions that are certain to 
arise in their thinking and to which they may give vocal expres- 
sion. Of one thing we can be sure: they are going to receive 
information about sex matters in some way. Too often this infor- 
mation is passed along from young person to young person, more 
or less secretly and, more often than not, inaccurately. If we wish 
our children to be prepared properly for the onslaught of pubes- 
cence, it is our duty to give them a sound and accurate back- 
ground of factual information so that their attitude toward this 
natural function may be one of respect and of objective under- 
standing rather than of fear or of unwholesome misunderstanding. 

‘Whether. the school should assume the responsibility for this 
phase of health education still is a moot question. If the instructor 
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is adequately fitted by nature and training for the teaching, and 
if the members of the group are all at the same stage of readiness for 

‘the instruction, there may be great value in a course in social 
hygiene. 

It probably will be difficult to secure a sufficient nurpber of 
adequately prepared persons for this instruction if the courses 
are given regularly in the schools. Even more difficult will be the 
decision as to whether all members of any group are equally 
ready to receive the instruction. The procedure now used in 
most schools to present the story of the inception and develop- 
ment of life as a part of the study of biology is probably the most 
desirable one, therefore. Such matters as secondary sex charac- 
teristics and their significance among human beings rightly be- 
long in courses in hygiene. Any individual guidance that may 
seem to be heeded as a result of the observation of practices of 
masturbation among children or of homosexual or heterosexual 
activities should be the function of a well-trained and emotionally 
stable member of the school staff. 

Educating for mental health. When the young child begins 
his formal school training, he brings to his new experiences a set 
of emotionalized: habits of behavior that may or may not be con- 
ducive to desirable adjustment in group living. Excessive shyness, 
fear, impulsiveness, aggressiveness, or any other abnormal behav- 
ior pattern may require careful guidance by the teachers of the 
children who display these attitudes. Physical difficulties may be 
the cause of or the means of intensifying mental unhealth. Even 
the physically and mentally normal child needs help in mak- 
ing the change from a relatively sheltered way of life to the new 
and different experience of group living. 

From the lowest school level upward, young people need assist- 
ance in developing good mental health habits. The number and 
kind of emotion-disturbing situations to which they. are expased 
during their growing years may result in queer conduct unless 
children and adolescents are aided to gain an appreciation of 
themselves. This self-understanding, must be related to. all the 
factors by which they are stimulated from day to day. They need 
further assistance in achieving desirable behavior adjustments in 
the light of their own welfare and that of society. The importance 
of honest self-appraisal is well stated by Morgan: 
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Mental health is based on self-understanding. Upon this foundation 
it is possible to build a superstructure of a fine personality. One im- 
proves himself, not by imagining himself to be perfect already, but by. 
acknowledging his limitations and setting out to remove them in a 
rational manner—by cornmon sense and hard work, or by a thorough 
acceptance of them if they are unchangeable. There are rational 
methods for improving a poor vocabulary, for example, but a man who 
has lost an arm must accept that fact and adjust to it.! 


The very young child demands that his immediate wants of 
food, activity, and sleep be satisfied to his liking. However, even 
the infant can be helped to develop restraint in the gratification 
of his basic urges. To the extent that some degree of self-discipline 
has been learned by the child during his pre-school years, he will 
be enabled through his school experiences gradually to achieve a 
mature use of his emotions rather than childish abuse of them. 
Quoting again from Morgan: 


Most social upheavals—wars, political aggressions, race riots, lynch- 
ings, feuds, and the vast number of social ills to which we are all subject 
—are due primarily to emotional infantilism. . . . 

Society has been grossly negligent of this problem. We have insti- 
tuted agencies to train us to take care of our physical health so that we 
can mature physically into perfect manhood and womanhood. We 
have organized a great educational system to train our intellects so 
that we may be able to think clearly and rationally on all problems. 
But we have no organized system to enable us to educate our emotions. 
We let our emotions take care of themselves, let them develop in a hit- 
or-miss fashion, and then organize drastic means to punish or isolate 
those who make too great mistakes in adjusting their emotional lives. 
We set up standards of emotional behavior, moralize about them, have 
elaborate devices to get square with those who do: not conform, but 
we have no adequate system for training people to meet our moral 
requirements.? 


. A growing appreciation among school men and women of the 
significance in the life pattern of every individual of his degree of 
emotional control and consequent mental health has been basic 
to the present expansion of health education to include the de- 

! From J. J. B. Morgan, How to Keep a Sound Mind, pp. 4-5. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers, New York, 1946. ý 


» ? From J. J. B. Morgan, How to Keep a Sound Mind, p. 139. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers, New York, 1946. 
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velopment of a sound mind as well as a sound body. Indirectly, 
functionally organized and administered school curriculums in 
every area express the ideal of all-round development through 
education—physically, mentally, and emotionally. For this 
reason, every teacher, whatever his special area of instruction, is 
charged with the responsibility of utilizing his subject matter to 
guide his pupils in achieving good mental health. 

More specifically, health education as such is an avenue to- 
ward the inculcation of behavior controls that will counteract the 
maladjusting effects of unhealthful mechanisms of adjustment on 
the part of an individual of any age. Some of the more common 
of these undesirable mechanisms are: daydreaming; building 
irrational fears and anxieties; compensating for personal failure 
by placing blame on others or by disparaging others; rationaliz- 
ing one’s actions by offering apparently sensible reasons for 
actions that are unnecessary or undesirable; retrogression, or the 
seeking of release from existing unsatisfying conditions by at- 
tempts to live in the memories of past successes; participating in 
excessive and unreasonable fighting’ or argument in order to 
bolster one’s morale; identifying oneself with glamorous but 
undesirable persons; and other similar emotional maladjustments. 

In mental health, as in physical health, any school program 
that is aimed at the achievement of good personal habits must be 
functional and practical. Not only should pupils be made ac- 
quainted with the psychological principles that underlie good 
mental health, but they also must be afforded opportunities for 
putting these principles into practice. Both in and outside the 
classroom, young people need to participate, under adult guid- 
ance, in activities that serve to develop good sportsmanship, 
honesty in dealing with others, desirable self-restraint and emo- 
tional control, ability to accept failure as well as success, con- 
sideration for others, and personal self-respect. Programs of 
cocurricular activities such as were discussed in Chapter xi 
provide excellent media for the development of those good per- 
sonal habits which are stimulated by instruction in mental 
health. 

The responsibility of the school for teaching material that deals 
with the physical factors of sex has been mentioned. A treatment 
of the psychological factors of sex well can be made a part of the 
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mental health program for older children and adolescents. 
Topics to be included in this area might be the relation of the 
sexes to one another, boy-girl attitudes, desirable emotional con- 
trol, and preparation for marriage and family life. At the same 
time, both school and community agencies should afford growing 
boys and girls many opportunities for adult-guided activities in 
which they can learn to work and play together in zestful, emo- 
tionally satisfying, and socially desirable projects and programs. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND SCHOOL LEVELS 


Programs of health education vary among school systems, but 
certain principles are common to most of the curriculums, Some 
of the more important of these principles are: 


1. Health education should be functional, 

2. The materials of instruction and their practical application should 
be suited to the age, interests, health needs, and stage of physical 
and mental development of the pupils. 

3. The organic system of each pupil should be developed through 
wholesome activities, including adequate participation in cocurricu- 
lar projects. d 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the development of desirable 
personality traits in accordance with accepted social standards. 

5. Health practices learned in school should be carried over into home 
and community living; and home and community co-operation 
should be encouraged. 

6. Teachers of health courses should be emotionally well-controlled 
and thoroughly trained for their work. 

7. To the degree that it is needed, health service should accompany 
health instruction. 


These principles should be basic to all health education on any 
school level. Although the content of instruction and the tech- 
niques of teaching may vary from level to level, there should be 
Copsistent emphasis upon the developing and maintaining by an 
individual of any age of those physical and mental habits that 
will serve him well throughout his life. 

Health education on the elementary school level. For the 
primary grades, materials of instruction should be presented 
simply and their practical application should be possible of 
achievement by young children. The basics of good health should 
be stressed constantly and consistently. 
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A typical course in health education is outlined as follows for 
the elementary schools of New York City: 


Service 
This aims to provide ` 
1. Proper environment 
| Heating, lighting, ventilation, seating, wardrobes, and cleanli- 
ness 
2.: Inspection 
To detect signs of illness and to follow up cases of physical 
defects 
3. Prevention 
Vaccination, Schick test, Dick test, etc. 
Instruction 
| This aims to develop a Health Conscience by 
1. Inspiring with ideals and appreciations 
2. Imparting useful information 
3. Training in good habits of personal hygiene 
4. Training in first aid 
Physical Activities 


These aim to develop 

. Body tone and organic efficiency 

. Neuromuscular co-ordination, response. and special skills 
. Emotional controi 

. Initiative, adaptability, and teamwork 

. Sportsmanship 

. Healthful use of leisure time* 


UP one 


x 


The application of this syllabus is aimed at the achievement of: 


HEALTH—to develop and maintain a sound body and to establish 
wholesome mental and emotional attitudes and habits. 

The school seeks to build up in every child habits of healthful and 
safe living. Specific information as to requirements for health—such 
as adequate nutrition and wholesome living conditions—must be pro- 
vided at all levels. Physical activities adapted to the children’s abiligies 
and needs are an essential part of the health program. 

The child’s mental health is no less important than his physical well- 
being. A sense of personal security is essential to emotional adjustment. 
Opportunities for developing wholesome social relationships should be 
continuously provided. 


1 From Course of Study and Syllabus in Health Education for Elementary Schools, Board 
of Education, New York City, 1945-46. 2 s 
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The school health program should foster attitudes tending to pro- 
mote one’s own and other people’s health. The child should not be 
trained to be over-solicitous about his body and its functioning, since 
such concern may not be conducive to mental health. On the othes 
hand, he should not be encouraged to be “brave” to the extent of con- 
cealing his needs, pains, or fears. His school experience should be 
aimed at making him favorably disposed toward proper medical 
services, community health programs, and co-operation in the intelli- 
gent control of conditions affecting his own and public health. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, by the time a child has finished the sixth 
grade, it is expected that he: 


Knows the value of team play. 

Has learned to play many nationally popular games, 

Has developed social characteristics of kindness, courtesy, self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, co-operation, and honesty. 

Is able to assume squad and group leadership. 

Has developed alertness and quick response in games. 

Has proper attitudes toward winning. and losing. 

Knows how and why to exercise at home. 

Has the knowledge of and ability to do at least twenty fundamental 
steps and nine folk dances. 

Appreciates the importance of strength and skill. 

Manipulates body skillfully in suspension. 

Knows the physical achievement tests for his group. 

Knows the track and stunt meet activities, 

Knows how to correct own posture. 

Knows the conditions which cause poor posture.? 


Health education on the junior high school and the senior 
high school level. The fundamentals of good health knowledge 
and practice that were begun on the elementary level are con- 
tinued and expanded in high school to include provision for the 
needs and interests of adolescents. The content of instruction is 
broadened and intensified; the practice of good health habits 
(both physical and mental) is adjusted to the maturing abilities 
of the pupils; and emphasis is placed upon an individual’s per- 
sonal responsibility for preserving good physical and mental 
health and for preventing ill health or mental maladjustment. 


$ From Curriculum Development in the Feten Schools; Board of Education, New 
es City, Sau Bulletin No. 1, 1945-4 Series, p. 127. 

rom Intermediate Manual, Curricuh i . . Cincinnati 
able schoo isin » Curriculum Bulletin 125, p. 294. Cincinnati 
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The criteria for teaching health in high school that have been 


set up in New York State are typical of common custom through- 
out the country, especially in progressive school systems. They 
are: 


1: 


2. 


The health teaching must arouse motives to live at one's best and 
must avoid reliance upon recitation techniques alone. 

The health teaching must be scientific in content and must avoid 
fads, cults, and superstitions. 


. The health teaching must consider the broad areas of living out of 


which significant health problems arise and, therefore, must include 
not only the standard items of personal regimen but also the social 
and groups aspects of living. 


. The health teaching must be evaluated in terms of knowledge, 


effort and behavior.! 
Courses in health education on the secondary school level 


emphasize certain areas of good health knowledge and practice. 
These can be illustrated from the New York State health-teach- 
ing syllabus.? 


- OON Un 4 QS PO c 


Units or Work 


Approximate 
Number 
of Periods 
for Units 
I. Your Personal Inventory 
. Health Status 5 
, Personal Appearance 7 
il. Your Personal Health 

- Foods and: Nutrition 15 

. Training Through Motor Activities 8 

. Rest and Recreation 8 

. Dental Health 5 

. Special Senses 7 

. Alcohol, Tobacco, Narcotic Drugs 5 

- Mental Health 20, 


III. Health in Your School, Home, and Community 


. Healthful School Environment: Lighting, Heating, and 


Ventilation 
? From Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High Schools, Health Educa 


tion Series, Bulletin No. 3, p. 16. The University of the State of New York Press, 
Albany, 1944. 


2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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2. Health in the Home, Care of Children, Home Care of 


the Sick 15 
3. Health Protection in the Community 15 
4. Disease Prevention and Control 15 


IV. Safety and First Aid in Your School, Home, and Community 


1. Safety 15 
2. First Aid 20 


Good health as an American ideal. A comprehensive and 
well-taught program of health education, begun early in a child’s 
life and continued through his school days, is basic to healthful 
and productive living in a democratic society. Neither time, 
effort, nor money should be spared for the achievement of this 
educational goal. Not only are all other educational aims and 
objectives subordinate to it, but, to the extent that the health 
goal is realized, all other goals thereby will be made more possible 
of achievement. 

The nation-wide recognition of the importance of health edu- 
cation is evidenced in the following statement of the main thesis 
of health education in a recent bulletin of the Educational 
Policies Commission and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: 


We hold that all American children should have the opportunity to 
grow in health and physical fitness. 

To this end we recommend nation-wide provision for the following 
minimal program for every child in our country, whether in a large 
city, or small town, or on the farm: 

1. A complete physical examination at least once in each two years, 
including careful attention to vision, hearing, and. teeth. 

2. Prompt and persistent follow-up of the physical examination with 
successful provision for all needed corrective and protective measures. 

3. Instruction based on scientific information which will lead to the 
formation of desirable habits, attitudes, and appreciations in physical 
and mental health. $ 

4. Special instruction in diet, with provision of at least one appetiz- 
ing, wholesome meal-each day, provided by the school if necessary. 

5. Opportunities for play and exercise which will provide needed 
physical activity and develop good muscular co-ordination. 

6. Participation in a rounded program of recreational activities 
which will carry over into after-school life. 
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‘We hold these services to be so important in the development of 
American children and youth that it should be the business of every 
school system to provide this progran with such state and federal aid 
as may be necessary.! 


The teacher who, through precept and example, can stimulate 
in every one of his pupils both the desire and the ability to live 
the ideas embodied in the following “Code of the Good Ameri- 
can” is in truth a firm PUN of the structure of the democratic 
way of life. 

THE LAW OF GOOD HEALTH 


The Good American Tries To Gain and Keep Good Health 

The welfare of our country depends upon those who are physically 
fit for their daily work. Therefore: 

I will try to take such food, sleep, and exercise as will keep me always 
in good health. i 

I will keep my clothes, my body, and my mind clean. 

I will avoid those habits which would harm me, and will make and 
never break those habits which will help me. ` 

I will protect the health of others, and guard their safety as well as 
my own, t 

I will grow strong and skillful.? 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Indicate ways in which physical indulgence rather than physical 
fitness can affect the progress of a nation economically, socially, 
and politically. 

2. List at least five values of a well-planned program of health educa- 

tion. 

- Discuss the following statement: “It is the responsibility of the 
school to supply any health needs of its pupils that are not cared 
for in the home." What are some of these health needs? To what 
extent and how should health services be rendered by a school or a 
school system? 

4. Evaluate formal gynmastics as compared with games, rhythmic 
exercises, and folk dancing. 
5. List ten health habits that should be common to persons of all ages. 
1 Educational Policies Commission and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Health and Physical Fitness for All American 
Children and Youth, p. 3. Washington, p. C., 1946. 


* From. Journal of the National Education Association for February, 1946, p. 110. 
Used by permission of the NEA. 
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6. Defend the inclusion of instruction for mental health in a program 

of health education. Give effective ways in which this can be done, 

7. Why are some parents hesitant to tell their children about sex? 
How did you receive your sex education? Outline what you con- 
sider to be a good school program of social hygiene. 

- In one column, list as many undesirable behavior habits exhibited 
by elementary school entrants as you can. In a second column, 
name a desirable habit for each undesirable one you have listed. 
9: Defend the thesis that “from the lowest school level upward, young 

people need assistance in developing good health habits.” 

10. Explain what is meant by the statement, “Mental health is based 
on self-understanding.”” 

11. Report any examples that have come to your attention of the 
utilization of unhealthful mechanisms of adjustment. 

12. Show specifically how participation in cocurricular school activities 
can be used to inculcate desirable emotional controls. 

13. Evaluate the kind and the extent of the health education you 
received as an elementary school and high school pupil. Give the 
strong and the weak points of the health programs of the respective . 
schools you have attended. 

14. Compare the principles of health with the policies that have been 
formulated by the American Association for Health Education and 
Recreation. 


oo 
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CHAPTER XVII 


TEXTBOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 


PLACE AND VALUE OF TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Jsing textbooks as learning aids is traditional practice in the 
icd States, a practice which has increased steadily with the 
in spite of periodic criticism. The danger of too great de- 
icnce upon books as instruments of teaching and learning is 
emphasized, Although some of this criticism is valid, the 
r lies not so much in the fact that textbooks are used as in 
kinds of books that are selected and the ways in which they 
sed, Important factors of selection include general appear- 
quality of paper, clearness of print, clarity of expression, 
uracy of information, point of view of the author, up-to-date- 
{£ the material, and actual cost to the pupil or the school 

n. 

/ilue of textbooks. One of the most important reasons for 
using textbooks is to help young people gain the power of under- 
standing and interpreting facts and ideas that are presented in 
written form. Material of learning that is passed on from teacher 
to pupil through the lecture or the discussion method may become 
no more than the reproduction by the pupil of the results of rote 

“memory. Real understanding and the ability to make personal 
judgments on the basis of facts which are presented clearly and 

- accurately require facility in the art of interpreting source mate- 
rial, the ability to compare divergent points of view, and skillón 
evaluating critically and applying intelligently those rules, 
formulae, methods of operation, and the like that appear in the 
printed form. 

It is a well-known fact that Americans are voracious readers. 
This is not an accident. It is the result of reading habits that are 
developed through the utilization of textbooks during school 
days. However, if people are to be encouraged to read and study 
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for the purpose of achieving independence of judgment, they 
must be stimulated by many books rather than by a few. For a 
learner in any field to limit himself to the point of view of only 
one writer would negate the purpose which textbooks should 
serve. Young people should be given training in reading and 
interpreting various texts which may present differing emphases 
and viewpoints. Through class discussion led by a thoroughly 
trained and unbiased teacher, these apparently opposite points of 
view can be reconciled and the pupils thereby can be helped 
toward independence and objectivity of thinking. 

A high school student was heard to remark that her stucly of 
European history was difficult because the teacher was accus- 
tomed to assign readings in several textbooks which presented the 
study material from different points of view. This girl was a 
conscientious student. If the class had used only one book in 
history, she would: have been letter-perfect in the lessons and 
would have accepted the presentation of its writer as complete 
truth. She was disturbed and confused by the apparent differ- 
ences of points of view that were presented in the various history 
texts used by that class. What she needed, and what she finally 
achieved through the guidance of her teacher, was the power to 
discriminate among facts and to evaluate facts and points of 
views. 

Neither the textbook in and of itself nor the teacher alone con- 
stitutes the best medium for education, then. A combination of 
well-chosen textbooks and a well-trained teacher is needed if 
young people are to be trained to meet their responsibility as 
American citizens for reading, interpreting, and evaluating 
judiciously the mass of printed material by which they will be 
stimulated throughout their adult lives. 

Another reason for the popularity of textbooks, especially dur- 
ing the early period of American education, is the fact that on the 
lower school levels many teachers formerly were poorly trained. 
They leaned heavily upon textbooks as teaching aids for them- 
selves as well as learning instruments for their pupils. The dearth 
of well-trained teachers caused educational leaders to encourage 
the preparation of improved textbooks, so that they might be 
assured that certain desirable learning material would be avail- 
able for teacher use. As a result, in many of the early classrooms 
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recitations consisted of little more than word-by-word repetition 
by pupils of textbook material that had been assigned for “study.” 
Practices of this kind, even in the more recent past, have become 
bases of comments by children to the effect that it is easy to 
cher, since all the latter has to do is to keep the textbook 
his desk, ask questions from the book, and then give 
in terms of correct reproduction. 
fodern educational theory and practice no longer accept the 
textbook as the beginning and end of the mastery of learning 
material. The book does share with other teaching aids a signifi- 
t place in teaching-learning procedures, however. The prob- 
lem, then, is not whether we shall continue to use textbooks but 
rather what kind of textbooks shall be selected and what use shall 
of them. In spite of statements to the effect that text- 
-e outmoded and should be replaced by more practical 
tial material, the fact remains chat more and more text- 
s are being printed and sold each year. The textbook itself 
: displaced not by more expert teachers and newer teaching 
s but by more and better books in school libraries and, 
perhaps, by some substitute for the traditional texthook, such 
rent magazines and pamphlets. 
:tbooks probably will continue to be used by good as well as 
poor teachers; by experienced as well as inexperienced teachers; 
and by teachers on all school levels—elementary, secondary, 
college, university, and adult. The value of using written material 
in learning lies in the time accorded for reflection, the use of the 
avenue of visual approach, the well-organized expression of ideas, 
and the lessening of those emotional stresses that may be experi- 
enced by the learner who attempts to gain a complete compre- 
hension of ideas presented by way of the lecture method. The 
modern American learner cannot achieve satisfying mastery ofa 
subject without the aid of printed reference material. P 

A well-organized and carefully written textbook represents an 
expenditure of much energy, and time on the part of both the 
author and the publisher of the book. The learner is benefited to 
a greater degree by a study of a book of this kind than is possible 
if he is stimulated only by on-the-minute statements by a teacher, 
no matter how well trained the teacher may be. 

An important criterion of the worth of a textbook lies in the 
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author’s method of approach to the subject matter. Earlier 
textbooks tended to be formal and logical in their presentation of 
study material. With the increased influence of psychological 
principles upon educational practice has come a revision of text- 
books, with the result that there is little resemblance between 
the books used today and those of even forty years ago. In writing 
modern textbooks, an effort is made to present ideas functionally 
and on the experience level of the learner. Unfortunately, even 
excellent books may become outdated within a few years of their 
publication. Hence it may become necessary to find a way of 
printing textbooks more cheaply, so that they can be ch nged 
frequently in order to meet changing educational needs. 
Competitive effort among publishers toward the improvement 
of textbooks is resulting in books that give increasing evidence of 
clarity, accuracy, interesting examples and illustrations, and 
careful psychological organization. Good textbook material « an 
. Save a teacher much time and energy in his preparation of daily 
learning material However, the well-trained modern teacher 
does not employ the catechetical technique of teaching. The 
value of a textbook lies in its stimulation to the thinking of ihe 
reader. Thus it is the function of the teacher so to guide the study 
of the textbook that the learner is enabled to make practical 
applications of the ideas he receives through his reading. Onc of 
the most important educational functions of a teacher is develop- 
ing skill among learners in the proper use of textbook material. 
Cost and ownership of textbooks. The value of books cannot 
be computed on a strictly monetary basis in terms of the actual 
cost of production. Those legislators who advocate that the state 
take over the publication of textbooks are not always sufficiently 
informed concerning all the factors involved in selecting a text- 
book. If the publication of a book required only a consideration 
of its general format, quality of paper, kind of binding, and the 
like, the state probably could make a good job of it. But the con- - 
tent is more important than the mechanics of printing and bind- 
ing, and it might be difficult for a state to obtain qualified writers 
of their books. Some states that have been experimenting with 
the publishing of textbooks are finding that the results are not 
entirely satisfactory, and they are returning to the practice of 
using books supplied by well-established publishing houses. 
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The actual cost of textbooks is not great, even in light of the 
prices of the 1950’s. In school systems that furnish text- 
the average annual cost per pupil in the elementary and 
lary schools is less than six dollars. Modern school people 
ze the value of providing the best educational facilities 
available for the education of young people. Taxpayers 
helped to see that money spent for education should be 
d to provide well-trained teachers, adequate school plants, 
more and better books. 
ithough in most school systems the general policy is to provide 
zils with textbooks at public expense, there are some com- 
munities in which the pupils are required to buy their own books. 
Pride of ownership is often advanced as an argument in favor of 
this custom, and it is claimed also that the latest textbooks can 
e made available. However, if we are to maintain our ideal 
»viding educational advantages for all young people, we 
i not allow any child to suffer because his parents cannot 
'o:d to purchase his textbooks. 
cre are quite definite arguments that can be offered in favor 
blicly provided textbooks. The total cost of the books is less 
when they are purchased in large quantities. Moreover, books 
should be selected carefully, and it should be possible at all times 
ange to the best available book on the market, regardless of 
her a parent wishes the younger children in the family to 
1e books he purchased for the older children. Fortunately, 
are now only a few states that do not have legislation re- 
quiring free textbooks. To the extent that private schools use the 
recommended textbooks of their school district, these books, too, 
should be provided without cost to the pupils. Each learner, no 
matter where he may be obtaining his education, should receive, 
through tax funds, any, materials that are provided for other 
learners of the community. " 
The provision of textbooks through public funds should in no 
way hinder any pupil from purchasing books for his own personal 
use, if he so desires. In fact, pupils should be encouraged to build 
up home libraries. In this. way they are afforded access to 
these books whenever they want to use them, especially during 
school vacations. It is possible that, if and when we arrive at the 
point of using loose-leaf textbooks, all textbooks can be made 
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available to individual learners for personal possession as the 

pupils pass from grade to grade. 

Selection of textbooks. The responsibility for the selection 
of textbooks is defined by state law. At present, about half of the 
states provide for state selection, thereby ensuring uniformity 
among all school districts. In other states, the local district 
(county, town, or city) has independent jurisdiction over the 
selection of textbooks. 

Practices vary among states, even though textbooks are selected 

; on a state-wide basis. In certain states, approved lists of books 
from which the individual schools may make selections are circu- 
lated among the local communities. In other States, cities of a 
definite size (usually over 25,000 population) are exempt from 
the provisions of the state law. In such cities the selection is made 
on a city-wide basis. Although in these instances the author ity 
for selecting textbooks rests directly with the city board of educa- 
tion, the board usually delegates this authority to the superin- 
tendent of schools, reserving the right of final approval. 

Textbooks and other learning material usually are selected 
by a committee of school people that is appointed by the superi 
tendent and is directly responsible to him. The committee s 
consist of not more than seven members and" should inc! 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. The members of thi 
committee should be free to use their best judgment in their selec- 
tions, and their recommendations should be accepted by the su- 
perintendent unless there is a valid reason for his doing otherwise. 

Whether the textbook committee represents the entire state or 
_ only a subdivision of the state, its work has an important influ- 
ence over the direction given to the education of the citizens. 
No person who is interested in the adoption of a particular text- 
book should be allowed to use high-pressure salesmanship in his 
relations with this committee, No member should be retained on 
the committee if he gives evidence of favoring a particular pub- 
lisber over the educational welfare of the young people of his 
community. 

The practice of encouraging teacher participation in textbook 
selection is to be commended. As they use textbooks in their 
classrooms, teachers are in a strategic position to evaluate the 
worth of specific books, and teacher recommendations should 
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receive attention from textbook committees. Unless the teacher 
is alert, open-minded, and progressive, however, he may be 
influenced by personal interests in his decision concerning any 
lar text. Perhaps he has become so accustomed to one 
iat he is unable to recognize the merits of another book 
it follows rather closely the organization and presentation 
c former. A certain college professor, for example, hesitates 
ge to a newer textbook in his subject for the simple reason 
has outlined his course in terms of an older text. To the 
t that an attitude of this kind limits the use of newer and 
y better hooks, learners are denied their right to keep 
with changing conditions and points of view. 
y arguments have been advanced for and against state 
nity of textbooks. One factor in favor of uniformity is the 
-d cost. There are advantages also in the fact that, as 
is or teachers move from one section of the state to another, 
do not have to become acquainted with new and different 
bocks. State-wide uniformity of textbooks may be undesirable 
for (wo reasons: (1) the educational needs of a particular school 
locality may make it wiser for the local school leaders to select 
their own books; (2) since textbook selection is a highly technical 
job, it may be difficult to select a state textbook committee 
all the members of which are competent to meet their great 
responsibility, 

^ committee of the National Society for the Study of Education 
was selected to study the problems of “The Textbook in American 
Education.” After spending five years on the project, the commit- 
tec reported the following findings and recommendations: 


ext 


1. The educational interest of the pupil must at all times be the 
primary consideration in appraising plans for making and selecting 
textbooks. 

. The principle is cardinal that the selection of textbooks is the pae- 
rogative of the educational personnel of our schools. . . . 

3. School administrators should be aggressive in demanding high 
standards of practice on the part of selecting committees and on 
the part of publishers and their representatives. . . . 4 

4. The Committee likewise invites publishers to frame standards of 
practice for their field representatives and to place these standards 
in the hands of school administrators and selecting agencies. . . - 


N 
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. Free textbooks should be provided in all public schools in the 
interests of better educational opportunities for the children and | 
of economy to the general public. = 

. State adoption of textbooks often gives rise to questionable prace 

tices in connection with the selection and prescription of the 

texts... . 

State publication of textbooks is unwise, uneconomical, and educa- 

tionally unsound. Our profession should continue to resist its 

extension. . . . 

12. There is much need for careful research on problems relating to 


oe 


the mechanical features of textbooks. Publishers should be en- | 


couraged to carry forward such research. 

13. The critical trial of instructional materials in classrooms before 
publication in textbook form is commended. 

15. The use of the plan of secret committees in textbook selection is not 
good educational practice. 

18. Teachers, as users of textbooks, should have a voice in iheir — 
sclection, but the Committee calls attention to the fact that 
effective participation on the part of the teachers requires special 
competence. 

19. The choice of textbooks is so important an educational task ihat 
the study of approved methods and standards for selection should 
be emphasized in the professional preparation of teachers. 

20. Supervisors of teachers in service and instructors in professional 
schools should show teachers how to follow and also to supplement 
the textbook intelligently with respect to both content and method.! 


THE LIBRARY IN.EDUCATION 


Just as textbooks have found their place in American educa- 
tion, so too the library is assuming an increasing responsibility — 
for the education of American youth. The need for source mate- 
rial and the desire to keep in touch with current happenings ond | 
modern literature make it necessary to supplement textbooks _ 
with material that can be made available only through the .— 
offerings of a well-stocked library. The printed word has become — 
so important that publishers cannot keep pace with the demands ^ 
placed upon them. Instead of reducing an interest in reading, 
radio and television programs and motion pictures actually have 


! From National Society for the Study of Education, Thirtisth Yearbook, Part 2: E 
The Textbook in American Education, pp. 305-308. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Il., 1931. Used by permission of the Society. 
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increased the popularity of such sources of information and enter- 
tainment as books, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers. 

In the past and to some extent at present, individuals have 
taken great pride in building up private libraries that give evi- 
dence of their reading interests. However, the term library is used 
generally to refer either to that agency known as the public 
library or to the library which is connected with a particular 
school. Historically, the public library preceded the school li- 
brary. With our modern emphasis upon breadth of reading 
interests, the school library has become or is becoming a most 
important influence in the education of young people of school 
age. 

In spite of the rapid growth in the United States of the public 
library movement, there still are people for whom library 
service has not yet been provided. In order to extend this edu- 
cational advantage to all Americans, attention must be given to 
organizing throughout the country adequate library units and 
to developing auxiliary library services. It is the responsibility 
of state and national agencies to allocate increased funds for the 
provision of adequate library buildings, wide varieties of books, 
and trained library personnel. 

In those areas in which library service has become well estab- 
lished, interest in reading has increased substantially. With the 
extension of library service to every part of the country through 
the establishment of a greater number of local libraries and the 
organization of traveling libraries, it should be possible to provide 
library service for anyone who desires to avail himself of it. 
Within recent years individual states have taken a definite in- 
terest in library projects and have been setting aside state money 
for the purpose of extending library service to their citizens. 

A study of the table reveals the fact that fifteen states had 
passed these laws prior to 1900; Massachusetts was the earliest 
in 1890. With the exception of Wyoming (1943), Arizona (1949), 
and Alaska, the dates for enactment for the other states fell 
between 1900 and 1929. In some states the appropriation for 
library service was limited to library assistance for rural areas 
in which there had been no such services previously. In recog- 
nition of this need, Congress enacted a law in 1956 for the pur- 
pose of promoting and improving rural libraries. ; 
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TABLE XIII. Date When State Library Service 


Was Established by Law 
Alabama 1907 Montana ` 1929 
Alaska i Nebraska 1901 
Arizona 1949 Nevada 1917 
Arkansas 1921 New Hampshire 1891 
California 1903 New Jersey 1900 
Colorado 1899 New Mexico 1929 
Connecticut 1893 New York 1891 
Delaware 1901 North Carolina 1909 
Florida 1925 North Dakota 1907 
Georgia 1897 Ohio 1896 
Hawaii 1909 Oklahoma 1919 
Idaho 1901 Oregon 1905 
Illinois 1909 Pennsylvania 1899 
Indiana 1899 Rhode Island 1907 
Towa 1900 South Carolina 1929- 
Kansas 1899 South Dakota 1913 
Kentucky 1910 ‘Tennessee 1909 
Louisiana 1920 Texas 1909 
Maine 1899 Utah 1890 
Maryland 1902 Vermont 1894 
Massachusetts 1890 Virginia 1904 
Michigan 1899 Washington 1901 
Minnesota 1899 West Virginia 1929 
Mississippi 1926 Wisconsin 1895 
Missouri 1907 Wyoming 1943 


Functions of the school library. The school library is con- 
cerned especially with the development of reading interests 
among children and young people who are attending school. It 
is more than a repository of fine books; it is a unit of educational 
service. Scholarliness is associated with extensive use of library 
facilities. The knowledge-thirsty student is not content to obtain 
his education merely through association with teachers or en- 
tirely from textbooks. t 

In general, so long as education was text-centered and teacher- 
centered, the average learner was concerned primarily with the 
mastery of a minimal number of facts and the acquisition of a 
minimal amount of basic skill, With the twentieth-century change 


1 From The State and Publicly Supported Libraries. U. S. Department of H alth, 
Education, and Welfare, 1956. at pape aS 
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in educational emphases from facts to processes and from the 
mastery of a few basic skills to the development of the whole per- 
son, there has developed among learners an increasing desire to 
gain knowledge beyond that which.can be found in one basic 
textbook or in the experiences of the teacher. Young people thus 
have been encouraged to do collateral reading in the reference 
books that are available either in the school library or the public 
library. 

According to the American Library Association, the functions 
of the librarian in a school library are to: 


1. Participate effectively in the school program as it strives to meet the 
needs of pupils, teachers, parents, and other community members. 

2. Provide boys and girls with the library materials and services most 
appropriate and most meaningful in their growth'and development 
as individuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases of their reading that they 
may find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and may grow in 
critical judgment and appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for boys and 
girls to develop helpful interests, to make satisfactory personal 
adjustments, and to acquire desirable social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people to become skillful and discriminat- 
ing users of libraries and of printed and audio-visual materials. 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as possible and co- 
operate with those libraries in their efforts to encourage continuing 
education and cultural growth. 

7. Work with teachers in the selection and usc of all types of library 
materials which contribute to the teaching program. 

8. Participate with other teachers and administrators in programs for 
the continuing professional and cultural growth of the school staff. 

9. Co-operate with other librarians and community leaders in planning 
and developing an over-all library program for the community or 
area.! 


Except on the college level, many school libraries are woefully 
lacking in the number and kind of books that should be available 
for pupils. The use that can be made of the school library is 
scarcely tapped in terms of our modern concept of education. 
The learner should be encouraged to do a great deal of his own 


1 American Library Association, Committee on Post-War Planning, School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, pp. 9-10. A. L. A., Chicago, 1945. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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sampling of sources. The teacher who is working on a particular 
project should be able to call upon the librarian for the use of 
certain material and have it sent to the classroom, just as the 
scientist is able to call upon a laboratory assistant to set up equip- 
ment for the performance of an experiment. The library and 
library facilities should be extended in order to make them func- 
tional in the educational process. Moreover, teachers as well as — 
pupils need to develop skill in the effective use of an adequate: 
library service. 

'The library probably never will supplant the textbook, but it 
can supplement it in a way that is not possible for any other 
single teaching technique. The present trend toward a decrease 
in the length and amount of assigned home study should be 
accompanied by a greater use of library facilities in the classroom. 
If the school library is not adequate, it should be possible to make 
available for school use the offerings of the public library through 
a kind of co-operative mobile service that will take the books to 
the school in a systematic way. 

In order to provide adequate library facilities for all children, 
a minimum of one dollar per pupil should be spent annually. | 
If better service is desired, the amount per pupil should be 
raised to at least two dollars. This certainly is little enough to 
spend for providing the materials of instruction. Most states have 
laws relative to the financing of school libraries, and most ac- 
crediting agencies are greatly concerned regarding the number of 
volumes and the kind of library service that is made available. 
Recently a Council on Library Resources was organized. 

In one way or another, many cities are attempting to meet 
their school library responsibilities. In some small towns and 
rural areas not only is an adequate library service lacking but 
little has been done to remedy the condition. However, with the 
introduction of the traveling library service—the bookmobile— 
ere is an attempt to extend such service to all areas. 

Since the emphasis in reading has changed to a great extent 
from oral reproduction to silent interpretation and understanding 
of the material, school pupils are learning to read rapidly and to 
extend their reading interests. More and more school people are 
co-operating with the American Library Association in an at- 
tempted realization of these objectives of the school library: 
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1. All pupils in both elementary and secondary schools should have 
ready access to books to the end that they may be trained: 
a. To love to read that which is worth-while. 

b. To supplement their school studies by the use of books other than 
textbooks. 

c. To use reference books easily and effectively. 

. To use intelligently both the school library and the public library. 
ery secondary school should have a trained librarian, and every 
mentary school should have trained library service. 

3. Trained librarians should have the same status as teachers or heads 
of departments of equal training and experience. 

4, Every school that provides training for teachers should require a 
course in the use of books and libraries, and a course on best litera- 
ture for children. 

. Every state should provide for the supervision of school libraries and 
for the certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized as a necessary part of public 
instruction and should be as liberally supported by tax as are public 

schoali and for the same reason. 

7. The school system that does not make liberal provision for ense 
in the use of libraries fails to do its full duty in the way of revealing 
to all future citizens the opportunity to know and to use the re- 
sources of the public library as a means of education.! 


The library in the elementary school. The books for young 
readers should be carefully selected to meet the reading level of 
the learner, and they should be made available to him either in 
his classroom or in the library. In order to reach a greater num- 
ber of pupils, it is desirable to rotate library books among the 
various classrooms so that they can be used for supplementary 
reading or research in connection with specific study projects. 

No matter what the type of school in which he is teaching, an 
ingenious teacher can find many ways to utilize library books as 
learning aids. In those schools in which the work-study-play 
plan or the activity program is the accepted technique of instruc- 
tion, the use of library facilities is basic to learning success. 
Classroom projects are built upon scientific research that is under- 
taken by the children in the classroorg. Either individually or in 
committees, children arc encouraged to refer to the books that 


! Lucile F, Fargo, The Library 2. the School, 4th edition revised. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1947. Used by permission of the publishers. . 
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are available. Experience in the use of library facilities thus 
comes habitual and is excellent training for later study needs. 

Even in a school in which only traditional methods of i instruc- E 

tion are employed, library books can be utilized as a means 
study or of reading enjoyment. One or more periods per we 
can be set aside as library periods, during which time the pupils : 
are allowed to browse at will among library books. These books - 
either are rotated from classroom to classroom or are kept in a - 
special room called the library. In some schools the children are — 
permitted to take home those books that constitute the classroom ~ 
library. In many modern elementary schools, individual class- 
rooms are equipped with reading material in the form of good ~ 
magazines or articles that deal with specific topics. Such material | : 
usually is kept in magazine racks and is accessible to pupils at 

stated periods or during regular recitation periods. * 

The library in the secondary school. Every high school - 
should be equipped with an attractive, well-stacked library under 
the direction of a trained librarian. More than that, further li- 
brary facilities should be available in the classrooms, and teach- 
ers should be encouraged not only to send their pupils to the 
school library for reference material but to include the use of the 
classroom library as an integral part of their daily teaching pro- — 
cedures. In most high schools the librarian is made responsible _ 
for acquainting young people with such techniques of library use 4 
as consulting the card index, locating books, and withdrawing or - 
returning books. Regular classroom teachers should share this 
responsibility with the school librarian. 

To the extent that a high school library can provide books, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, maps, and visual aids of 
various kinds, it becomes an important educational agency. 
Habits of study are developed as an individual learner engages 
in. assigned or voluntary reference work, Excellent training and 
experience are thereby provided for the development of inde- 
pendent study and research. The intelligent use of a school library - 
makes it less likely that young people will become merely rote 
learners. Delving into source material usually stimulates the | 
reader toward a search for ideas, increases his ability to interpret — 
more accurately what he reads, and develops within him the - 
power of independent judgment. 
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pearance and use of the library. The modern public 
iry usually is housed in an attractive, well-constructed build- 
ing, it is so organized that readers can meet their needs 
effectively and with as little lost motion as possible. These condi- 
tions should hold also for the school library. It should be located 
in a large, airy, well-lighted room which is attractively furnished 
and is kept clean and quiet. 

pils should learn to use the school library without too close 
on. Open shelves should be provided for books and other 
material that are in current use, and library assistants should be 
available to help pupils in their search for material. The atmos- 
phere at all times should reflect quiet concentration on reading 
material. Loud talking or group activity should not be permitted, 
since the primary function of the library is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for individual reading or study. 

The books provided and the room and its furniture should be. 
adapted to the age and the reading abilities of their users. Hence 
the libraries differ for the different school levels—primary, upper 
elementary, junior high school, senior high school, and college. 
On each educationa! level the school library must meet the needs 
of its users. This differentiation, especially in the selection of 
books, applies also to the services that are rendered by traveling 
libraries to small communities. 

Americans are beginning to recognize the fact that education 
is a continuous process, and they also are discovering that, for 
the most part, they are financially unable to buy all the books and 
Magazines that are being made increasingly available for their 
use. To the extent that they were trained during their school 
years in the use of the school library, they will be stimulated to 
continue their education on the adult level through the utiliza- 
tion of public libraries. ° 

The librarian. A librarian should possess certain definite 
abilities, interests, personal qualities, and training. The activity 
itself should receive professional status. It requires persons who 
are patient, who like people, and who are able to work well with 
people of all ages. The attitude of a librarian should be kindly 
and co-operative, and all librarians should be thoroughly trained 
for their work. If they are especially interested in becoming school 
librarians, their education should include the completion of a 
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college curriculum in which special emphasis is given to English 
with some training in library work. In addition, at least one 
course beyond college graduation should be devoted to the pro- 
fessional curriculum for school librarians. The complete training 
should include a minimum of fifteen semester hours in education, 
some study of psychology, and practical experience in actual 
library work. 

In too many schools librarians have little if any official status. 
In many places their salaries are low. Some lay persons, and 
school people as well, regard the librarian as a person to be called 
upon to perform duties other than those for which he has been 
specifically trained. Some schools expect the librarian to act as 
the principal’s secretary and personally to transport books from 
one classroom to another, as well as to supervise and organize 
the regular library room. Fortunate is the librarian whose pro- 
fessional status is recognized and who is given a free hand in 
providing adequate library services for the teachers and the 
pupils of a school or for the reading public at large. 

The professional duties of librarians and of library assistants 
are many and varied. The excellent chart of the duties of the 
school library staff! on page 421 was developed on the basis of 
a duty analysis made under the directior. of W. W. Charters 
as a part of the American Library Association Curriculum Study. 

Special services of school librarians. One of the most impor- 
tant duties of school librarians is instructing learners how to use 
the library. Pupils sometimes believe that this is a waste of time, 
but there are many things that they need to learn so that they 
can make efficient use of a library and its services. Time given to 
instruction in the use of a library is well spent, provided it is not 
too formal or too detailed. 

Special reading lists can be prepared for teachers and classes 
that are working on special projects. This service can be and per- 
haps should be a joint service of a class and the librarian. Also, 
various types of reading lists can be prepared for specific purposes. 
New books can be placed on a special shelf for the attention of 
those who use the library. If care is taken in selecting this "shelf 
of the month," it will stimulate student interest in reading. 


‘From Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School, 2d edition revised, p. 55. Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, 1933. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Various projects can be organized in the form of book exhibits 
centering around important persons, special days, current events, 
writers of books, and the like. 

Committees should be organized, consisting of students, 
teachers, and librarians, whose function it is to work out plans 
for the use of books in various subjects or by certain classes. Com- 
mittee work of this kind gives valuable training experiences to 
pupils concerning library techniques and co-operation with li- 
brarians. Selected students can help the librarian post items of 
currént interest from magazines or newspapers and display the 
jackets of timely books. Pupils can be encouraged in their English 
classes to write book reviews. The best reviews can be displayed 
in the library, kept in a special file, included in the school news- 
paper or magazine, or presented to the school during assembly 
periods. 

Opportunities in school library service. At present, oppor- 
tunities for placement as school librarian are especially good, 
and this situation is likely to continue for some time to come. 
Unfortunately, the extended training required to become a li- 
brarian, combined with the relatively low salary schedules, causes 
many persons whose fundamental interest lies in this work to turn 
to teaching instead. There are many small schools that need the 
services of a teacher who can serve as a part-time librarian. The 
young woman who, as she prepares to enter the teaching field, 
includes some library training in her college program usually is 
able to find a position when she finishes her training, and she is 
likely to receive a salary that is slightly higher than that of a full- 
time librarian. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What have been the values of a textbook to you as a high school 

? student? as a college student? Would you prefer to get your educa- 
tion without the use of textbooks? i 

2. What use should a teacher make of a textbook? Evaluate the use of 

textbooks by one or more of your teachers in high school; in college. 

3. As you look forward to teaching, what use do you expect to make 

of textbooks? 
` 4. Who should be given the responsibility of selecting textbooks for 
use (a) in a city? (b) in a county? (c) in a state? How should this 
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person or these persons be selected? What qualifications should 
each have? 

5, Discuss the advantages and the disadvantages of textbook publica- 
t 


8. To what extent should pupils be encouraged to acquire personal 
libraries? A 
9. What use should you as a teacher make of the library in connection 
vith the teaching of your subject? 
10. Should school libraries be kept open on Saturdays and during the 


nmer vacation? Justify your answer. 

Evaluate the function of the library in the educational process. 
12. What training is needed by a person who desires to become a 
rian in your state? 
umerate various activities in which teachers and librarians can 
ngage co-operatively for the education of learners. : 
14. Suggest several ways in which the library service in your high school 

can be improved. Do the same for your college library. 
, what extent are the libraries in your state receiving state aid for 
their program of activities? 
16. What use is being made of traveling libraries in your state? of 
bookmobiles? 


13. F 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 


Until recently, teaching aids were limited largely to textbooks 
and to supplementary reading material selected from reference 
s, magazines, and newspapers. The scientific development of 
es, maps, recording equipment, motion-picture machines, 
adio and television sets has resulted in an increased avaii- 
ility of teaching materials that are known as audio-visual aids 
iniques. The number of school services that are included 
audio-visual program of education already has become 
quite impressive. ; 

Meaning of “audio-visual aids.” The utilization of auditory 
and visual aids is not an entirely new practice. School people 
ecognized the value of these techniques for many years, and 

ple aids have been used by teachers here and there, with 

-ying degrees of success. The application of modern techniques 
is new, however, and requires specialized training of teachers so 
that they understand and are skilled in the use of the intricate 
mechanical equipment. Many of these machines are so expensive 
that special budgetary allowance must be made if their use is to 
become widespread. 

Technically, the term audio-visual aid refers to any special de- 
vice that helps learners to gain a clearer understanding ofora 
better appreciation of learning content and skills. A list of such 
aids would include special pictures; drawings, diagrams, or cgr- 
toons; maps; slides; phonograph records; silent or sound motion 
pictures; and radio or television equipment. Some of these aids 
are auditory, others are visual, and still others represent a com- 
bination of both auditory and visual stimulation. 

Functions and value of audio-visual aids. Audio-visual aids 
give learners the opportunity to benefit from vicarious experiences 
with people, events, objects, and cause-and-effect relationships 
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A group of students seeing a motion picture that deals with the 
causes, effects, prevention, and treatment of tuberculosis, for 
example, may be constructively influenced in their attitude to- 
ward this disease. The eye and the ear are known to be the most 
commonly used sense organs for the gaining of experience. 
Through the stimulation of these organs an individual secures the 
raw materials out of which he builds his concepts, understand- 
ings, and ideational relationships. 

A well-devised sensory aid has a novelty of presentation that 
can attract the attention in a way that may not be possible if the 
ideas are presented only through reading material. ‘The sensory 
aid not only may allow of more immediate understanding but, 
through its direct appeal to the imagination, may encour- 
age more accurate and lasting remembrance of the material 


presented. 

It is probably sound educational psychology to warn teachers 
against the use of audio-visual aids as substitutes for the more 
traditional forms of teaching. Young people must learn to read : 
words and to work with ideas that are presented in printed form. 


They must be trained to use abstractions in their hinking 
processes as they.are helped to go beyond the perceptual level of 
learning. A too great use of learning aids may limit unduly the 
learning outcomes, especially of those individuals who are too 
lazy to engage in conceptual thinking and who are willing to 
rely upon perceptual experience alone. 

In teaching, the use of audio-visual aids should supplement, 
not replace, other techniques of learning. A well-illustrated text- 
book has teaching potentialities that are absent from a textbook 
that contains no illustrative material. Learners should be en- | 
couraged to study the illustrations in connection with the text, 
not merely as pictures. Too many illustrations or too great atten- 
ton given to them is likely to limit the complete understanding of 
the text material, just as the lack of illustrations or a disregard of 
them would. Neither illustrations nor reading content should be 
studied apart from the other. 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 


Function of visual aids. The mere presence in the classroom 
of a visual aid is not sufficient to enable a learner to profit from 
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it. It is the teacher's function to direct the learner’s attention to 


the aid and show its connection with the lesson. The fact that a 
map is hanging on the wall of a classroom does not insure its 
ac e use. Unless the map is used by the teacher to point up 
specific learning material, it might as well be removed from the 
wali and replaced by more worth-while material. 


Skill is needed in the use of visual aids. Teachers need training 
in the art of supplying themselves with as many visual aids as are 
available in their particular school situation, and in an intelligent 
:ess concerning their appropriate use. 
orrect ideas or concepts are to be formulated, they must be 
based upon images that arise from correct impressions. À special 
function of visual aids is to give accurate impressions. The aim of 
a teacher should be to assist the learner to gain correct ideas. Any 
aid that can be utilized for the simplification of learning, to the 
at all individuals gain as complete an understanding of the 
learning material as is possible, will lessen the amount of remedial 
teaching that otherwise might be needed. If a sensory aid in the 
form of a map, a model, a motion picture, or a field trip is instru- 
mental in giving the learner an understanding that he cannot ob- 
tain from the study of books or from class discussion alone, 
learning outcomes will be not only more successful but also more 
functional in the life of the learner. ` 

Not only is correctness of impression made possible through 
visval aids but also intensity of impression. Reading or talking 
about size, shape, color, and other characteristics of objects may 
lead to the formation of mental images of them, but how much 
more vivid is the impression if pictures or models of the actual 
objects are seen! The most vivid and most accurate mental 
images are obtained if the actual objects are observed and stud- 
ied, of course. : 

A child who had spent the ten years of her life in a Soutaern 
state had never experienced a snowstorm, although she had read 
about such storms and had seen pictures of snow. One day she 
saw a snow-covered automobile which had passed through a 
freak snowstorm further north, and she exclaimed, “Oh, now I 
know what snow really looks like. I must go home and look at my 
snow pictures again.” 

There is no completely satisfying learning substitute for actual 
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experience. However, visual aids are helpful in affording vi 
ous experience. To a child whose home is far remov 
desert areas, the concept of a desert may be made mo: 
through the use of pictures. The more accurate the colorings of 
the picture, the nearer the child will come to an appreciation of 
the real thing. Likewise, a motion.picture of a desert scene is a 
better stimulator of the imagination than a still-life picture is, 

Learning is vitalized through the use of visual aids. Attention 
often can be directed to a point of discussion by reference to an 
illustration that appears in a book or on a poster or that is drawn 
on the blackboard by the teacher or pupil. Young people are 
assisted in their learning if they are encouraged to fix their atten- 
tion upon the important points of a lesson. Not only wil! their 
- interest thereby be sustained, but greater understanding on their 
part is more likely to accompany the discussion. 

Visual aids can serve as timesavers. Relationships often can be 
grasped more quickly when the materials upon which they are 
based are presented visually than when they must be arrived at 
through the use of the imagination or through the proccss of 
abstract reasoning. The use of visual aids in and of itself does not 
always guarantee a saving of time, however. In fact, there may 
be a waste of time if pictures, maps, slides, or other visual mate- 
rials are used wrongly. The teacher needs toknow what to use and 
when and how to use it. Observation of such material by the 
pupils should always serve a predetermined educational purpose. 
It should rarely, if ever, be reduced to the level of purposcless 
busy work or time consumption. 

Specific visual aids. Human ingenuity is showing itself in the 
increasing number and kinds of visual aids that are finding their 
way into the classroom. Some of the most generally used of these 
aids are discussed briefly below. ` 

(1) The use of the blackboard. In teacher-training institutions, 
emphasis long has been placed upon the proper use of the black- 
board in teaching. The beginning teacher usually is conscious of 
its value, but as time goes on, the routine of teaching may lead 
to its neglect. This disuse becomes more noticeable as the level of 
teaching becomes higher. Grade teachers and some high school 
teachers make effective use of the blackboard, but in many col- 
- lege classrooms either there is no blackboard or it is nonexistent 
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so far as the instructor is concerned. Moreover, many teachers 
who recognize the value of placing material upon the blackboard 
to serve as an added visual aid are not so careful about the ap- 
pearance of this material as they should be. Diagrams should be 
accurate and neatly executed. Blackboard writing should be 
large enough so that it is readable by every pupil in the room. 
The material itself should be so well organized that its meaning 
is clear to the pupils and it can be copied by the pupils without 
error. 

“Phe teacher should not be the only one in the room who makes 
use of the blackboard. It is excellent training for learners to use 
the blackboard to organize a summary of a class discussion, to 
draw and explain a diagram, to place a properly outlined and 
labeled map to illustrate a talk, and so on, All these help a 
learner to know what to think and to do in explaining things to 
others. Another valuable use of the blackboard is to have a stu- 
dent secretary record in well-organized outline form the ideas 
that are developed during a class discussion. Both the teacher and 
upils are helped through this practice: the teacher is less 
likely to allow the discussion to be diverted from the point at 
issue, and the pupils are helped to keep their thinking and dis- 
cussion logical and orderly. The ingenious teacher can find many 
daily uses for the blackboard, making it serve as an interest stimu- 
lator to the pupils. 

(2) Textbook illustrations, poster displays, and exhibits. The chief 
function of textbook illustrations is to aid the reader to enlarge 
his experience in some learning situation. No illustrations at all — 
are better than inaccurate ones or ones that give rise to misinter- 
pretation of the text: Illustrative text material must be appro- 
priate and accurate, and it should be used intelligently. by the 
teacher. Before a textbook illustration is brought to the attention 
of the pupils, the teacher should make certain that he himself is 
familiar with all'its details and understands its purpose and its 
relationship to the text. 

Posters, either commercially supplied or produced by the 
pupils themselves, have great educational value. In many schools, 
posters are used to aid the development of desirable pupil atti- 
tudes. Attractive posters, made by the students and bearing such 
suggestions as “Watch your step," “Keep smiling,” “Soft voices, 
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please,” and similar conduct reminders often influence young 
people more than long speeches concerning attitudes and be- 
havior. The use of posters in this connection is well known to 
anyone who has lived through a war period and has been ad- 
monished by them to join in the war effort. 

In order to be effective, a poster should be free of unnecessary 
detail and should be carefully made. More than that, no poster 
should be exhibited beyond the point of attention-getting. What- 
ever the purpose of the posters, they should be changed freq ently. 

Another excellent learning aid is the exhibition of learning 
materials or of samples of the pupils’ work. In every classroom a 
certain section should be reserved for the display of such ma- 
terials. Many schools have display cabinets in their corridors; 
some have exhibit rooms where materials are of current interest 
or the handiwork of the -pupils themselves is displayed. There 
are now available in many school systems collections of pictures, 
objects, and other interesting material that are circulated from 
school to school. Exhibits of the pupils’ work in fields of art, 
home economics, science, social studies, and related subjects 
are sources of great pride to the young people, and they excite 
the interest of other pupils, of parents, and of other lay people. 
As in the case of posters, classroom and school exhibits should be 
changed as soon as they have served their purpose. 

(3) Maps and globes. The use of maps and globes has been a 
practice of long standing in the schools of America. Unfortu- 
nately, not all teachers are as alert to the value of these aids as 
they should be. For a child to recite from memory the location 
of important geographical centers or the scenes of significant 
historical events without reference to a map or a globe develops 
word memory rather than correct imagery. Children need to 
learn locations through relationships as they study maps, not as 
they recite memorized words. 

As geographical locations and historical events are brought 
together by means of map study, world relationships become 
more meaningful. The experiences of American soldiers in all 
parts of the world during World War II encouraged a universal 
interest in places and people. Maps that appeared in newspapers 
or that were given a place of prominence in the homes of those 
families whose relatives were in combat zones testified to a new 
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appreciation of the value of these visual aids. Through the proper 
use of maps and globes in the classroom, the same personalized 
interest in places, people, and events can be encouraged among 
the school children of America. 

(4) Field trips. Any organized effort to enlarge the experiences 
of learners that extends beyond the school can be considered as 
belonging to the field-trip technique. The learner is taken to a 
situation in which he can obtain firsthand experience. Visits to 
the shoc factory, the dairy, the stock exchange, the textile mill, 
the business house, the college campus, the museum, and the 
art gallery all afford learning experiences that cannot be pro- 
vided even in the best equipped classroom. 

In order to give educational significance to a field trip, the 
project must begin and end in the classroom. Before the trip, 
the learners should have their attention directed to those factors 
of the projected visit that constitute the reason for the trip. 
During the visit, it is usually undesirable to allow the pupils to 
roam around at will. The leader should keep the group together - 
and direct attention to significant points of interest. As soon after 
the return to school as possible, the experiences gained during 
the trip should be the subject of class discussion and should be 
written in organized form either by individual pupils or by the 
group as a whole. 

Unfortunately, because of the difficulty of planning field trips, 
the schools have done no more than tap the potential learning 
possibilities of this technique. In fairness it must be said that 
school people are making effective use of field trips to museums, 
art galleries, and similar places of interest. The application of 
this technique for vocational purposes is still in its infancy. The 
co-operative study-and-work plan that is. in operation in some 
high schools and colleges is meeting in part the vocational needs ` 
of their pupils. There is still much to be done toward developing 
workable plans aimed at direct observation in retail stores, 
shops, factories, and other occupational organizations of the 
community. As greater community-school interrelationship 
(discussed in Chapter XXIII) takes definite form, field trips of 
this kind probably will become accepted school practice. 

(5) Stereoscopes and projection machines: (opaque material). The 
stereopticon form of visual-aid is known to most teachers. There 
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should be available in every school sets of stereoscopes and of. i 
slides that are appropriate for use in various subject fields, 
Stereographs that give three-dimensional effects should be En 
included in the stereoptical equipment. Teachers need little | 
training in the actual use of these instruments, but they should be 
‘encouraged to recognize the value of this technique in their days 


propriate slides brought to the classroom or can take the class to 
the library for their use. Before the pupils are shown the slides, 
there should be a preparatory class discussion concerning the 
material they will observe. During the observation of stercopticon: 
pictures, informal discussion among the pupils is in order. The 
project should end with an organized summary of the learning” 
values of the observation. 

Learning is helped if the teacher has carefully selected the- 
pictures ahead of time and has formulated the questions that 
should be asked in order to direct the attention of the learner” 
toward significant details, Moreover, it is important in using. 
stereoscopes or stereographs that the vision of the observer be 
normal; otherwise he may receive a distorted visual image. — | 

A special type of projection machine can be used to throw on a^ 
blackboard or screen certain illustrative material found in text- 
books, magazines, and the like, such as pictures, diagrams, car- | 
toons, tables, and graphs. A stereopticon that is equipped for E! 
both transparent and opaque material can be purchased as a 
dual-purpose machine. The use of this technique can be made- 
extremely functional by encouraging pupils to provide the - 
material for the slides. An interested class or a club in photog- - 
raphy could be encouraged to take pictures of community - 
landmarks, important buildings, or significant activities. These. 
photographs then could be prepared to serve as visual aids im 
teaching. F 

(6) Silent films. Tn these days of general interest in sound 
motion pictures, silent films receive little popular attention- 
However, the showing of these films has educational value, 
especially in classroom or school situations in which the setting) 
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up of sound equipment may be impracticable or prohibitive in 
terms of extra cost. Many good silent films are available and can 
be rented at little expense. Films that deal with science, history, 
plant or animal life, scenic beauty, and similar fields of interest 
have definite educational value, especially if a member of the 
schooi faculty is prepared to supply a running commentary or an 
explanation that directs the pupils’ attention. 

An interesting project that a number of schools are using is 
taking motion pictures of curricular and cocurricular activities 
of the school itself or of special community events. These films 
are then presented for the enjoyment of the pupils and their 
relatives and friends. This is an excellent means of co-ordinating 
school and community activities and of furthering friendly group 
relationships. 

AUDITORY AIDS IN EDUCATION 

One of the fundamental auditory aids in education is the voice 
as it is used in learning situations by teachers and pupils. This 
statement might be construed as begging the question, so 
accustomed have we become to the practice of oral discussion in 
recitation. However, if it were not for the influence upon the 
learner of organized hearing as well as of well-planned seeing 
schools well might be disbanded. Young people then could be 
provided with learning material in the form of textbooks and 
other visual aids and allowed to pursue their education in the 
home, the library, museums, art galleries, and other educational 
or vocational agencies where they could see without having to 
listen or to vocalize. It might be possible to find advocates of 
this method of learning; but it is generally agreed, as mentioned 
earlier, that learning is dependent in great part upon auditory 
as well as visual stimulation. The voice, the diction, and the 
vocabulary of teachers and pupils alike have a potent influence 
upon the ease with which learning takes place. 

In a more restricted meaning of the term, auditory aids*are 
interpreted to refer to those mechanical devices that can be used 
for the purpose of furthering educational objectives through 
sound stimulations. Included among these aids are phonograph 
recordings, school public address systems, radio broadcasts, and, 
in part, sound motion pictures and television programs. The last 
three are discussed in the next chapter, since they usually are 
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employed outside the school, and motion pictures and television 
combine both visual and auditory stimulations. 

Phonograph recordings. The use of phonograph records is 
an almost universal technique of teaching music appreciation, 
Vocal or instrumental selections performed by trained artists 
have educational value whenever or wherever they are heard. 
To bring the selection into the classroom by way of a phonograph 
record is to add to its educational potentialities. Preparatory 
classroom discussion of the type of music that is to be presented 
aids the learner to direct his attention as he listens for specific 
musicalelements, such as tone quality, rhythm, cadence, and the 
like. Mental as well as emotional appreciation is thus encouraged. 

Recordings of dance music are helpful in teaching rhythmic 
exercises and social and folk dancing. Older practices of teaching 
these phases of physical education to the accompaniment of 
music played by a pianist member of the faculty is fast being 
superseded by the use of the phonograph. : 

Recorded speeches and other subjects of educational value 
are finding their way into the classroom. The use of blanks on 
which to make records is an effective method of improving voice 
and speech habits. A record is made of the pupil’s speech; then 
this is used to direct his attention to remediable defects in voice, 
diction, or expression. It is more effective to have a person listen 
to his own speaking voice after a recording than it is to try to tell 
him that he has certain speech difficulties. These records can be 
used not only as corrective measures but also as objective means 
of evaluating anyone’s speech quality. 

Compared with other forms of audio-visual aids, records are 
relatively inexpensive. A portfolio can be added to from year io 
year through a careful selection of records until an excellent 
collection has been assembled. Moreover, modern recording 
equipment makes it possible for schools to produce many of the 
records that they wish to use. 

Through the technique of transcription, valuable radio 
Programs can be preserved in record form. Althouch this 
practice is disapproved by some people, worth-while educational 

. aids in the form of transcribed recordings of public speeches, 
noteworthy musical or dramatic programs, and important news 
commentaries thereby can be made available for future use. 
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Public address systems in schools. Centralized systems of 
communication to all parts of a school building have been in- 
stalled in many schools to enable administrative officers to reach 
all members of the staff and student body quickly and easily. 
Although the equipment is used ordinarily by the principal to 
give directives, its function can be and has been extended to 
| presenting educational programs of current interest. In a school 
in which the general assembly room is not large enough to ac- 
commodate all of the pupils at one sitting, this technique is 
extremely useful. There is value in the communal effect of having 
the thinking of an entire group directed toward one specific 
topic which, immediately after its presentation, can be discussed 
informally by teacher and pupils in the individual classrooms. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Enumerate the important values of audio-visual aids in education, 

2. What is meant by “‘audio-visual aids"? 

3. Indicate the value of each visual aid that: you have seen used in 

education. 

4: Present the educational values of maps, field trips, pictures, stereop- 

ticon slides, silent motion pictures. 

5. Contrast the value of the silent and the sound motion picture for 

School use. 

6. Select a topic and show the class how in its presentation the black- 

board can be used effectively. 

7. Prepare a theme for a poster. Have an art student draw the picture 

to go with it. 

8. Using an outline map of the United States, fill in the names of as 

_ many of the states as you can. 

9. Plan a field trip for a class. Include the preparatory and follow-up 
plans. 

10, Discuss an opaque picture as it is projected on a screen. 

11. What practical value can be made of silent films? 

12, What are the educational values of recordings? 

13. Select a story that is illustrated by pictures. Demonstrate to the class 

how the pictures might be used in teaching the story to children. 

| 14. Outline effective ways in which the following can be used in the 

classroom: (a) opaque slides; (b) silent motion pictures; (c) maps; 

(d) home-made slides or motion pictures; (e) globes. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION (Continued) 


Designed primarily as media of entertainment, motion pic- © 
tures, radio, and television gradually have come to be recognized | 
as powerful forces of education. Their influence upon young 
people can be both desirable and undesirable. Since these tech- 
niques are commercially operated for the most part, their pro- 
grarfs are based upon the apparent interests of the mass of their | 
patrons; hence direct control by educational leaders is almost 
impossible of achievement. It is only as the people themselves 
learn to distinguish between the desirable and the undesirable 
and demand improvement of programs through some form of 
governmental control that the influence of educational leaders 
and public-minded citizens can be felt. There is encouragement 
in the fact that the quality of many radio programs is excellent, 
The motion-picture industry also is presenting more features that 
have: definite educational value for both young and old. 

Apart from their entertainment value, the possibilities of their 
usefulness as teaching aids have brought the radio, the motion 
picture, and—to a less extent because of its newne:s—television 
into the school and the classroom. The following discussion is | 
concerned for the most part with the ways in which these audio- 
visual aids can be applied to specific school and classroom learn- 
ing situations. 

MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 
4 Motion pictures as an aid in demonstrations. To repeat, 
seeing an activity as it is being performed is a better learning 
technique than reading about how it can be or has been done. 
Demonstration lessons long have been a part of regular classroom 
practice. However, unless the observing group is small or the 
seats of the room are so placed that the demonstration is visible 
to all, the lesson may fail to achieve its purpose. 
436 
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A demonstration lesson that is presented by way of a prepared 
motion picture is free from the faults of an actual demonstration. 
People and objects on the screen are large enough to be visible to 
all the occupants of a capacity-filled room, and the action was. 
rehearsed before it was filmed, so that important details are 
presented accurately and clearly. The training divisions of the 
armed forces during World War II found that the utilization of 
motion pictures made learning easier, more certain, and more 
permanent. Not only were films used in the educational program ' 
of the armed forces but they also became a valuable technique 
in training quickly the men and women who entered into pro- 
ductive activity in various types of skilled and semiskilled war 
work. Films also found their place in the training of air-raid 
wardens, victory gardeners, and other persons who participated 
in any form of volunteer "efense activity. 

Although some beginnings had been made in tlie educational 
application of motion pictures before World War I, their use was 
limited, chiefly because of the great cost of securing well-pre- 
pared films. The armed forces in the later war needed to achieve 
speedy results, however, and did not dare consider costs. Ac- 
cordingly, they were able to secure the services of trained pro- 
ducers and performers, and they demonstrated the many ways 
in which motion pictures can be used in education. 

Schools and motion pictures. Some excellent films already 
have been prepared for school use, but the many administrative 
and mechanical details connected with their presentation in a 
classroom or a school auditorium are limiting to some degree the 
extent of their use. Factors such as the cost of securing good 
projection machines and sound equipment, proper facilities for 
darkening the room in which the pictures are shown, getting 
appropriate films, and training the faculty to operate the pro- 
jector all place difficulties in the way of schools that otherwise, 
. would welcome the use of motion pictures as teaghing aids. 

The films that are to be used in any specific classroom or school 
situation need to be selected carefully from the point of view of 
their educational and entertainment value and also in terms of 
the maturity level of the young people who are to be stimulated 
by them. Moreover, if the best educational outcomes are to be 
achieved, the pupils must be prepared ahead of time for the 
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showing, so that their attention will be directed toward those 
phases of the picture that have important educational values, 
This means that no filmi should be shown before it has been 
studied carefully by the teacher who is interested in its presenta- 
tion as a teaching aid. Haphazard selection of films based upon 
their titles and brief descriptions of their contents usually is 
unsatisfactory. 

The unavailability of films constitutes a serious problem for 
school people. Cost is still a limiting factor in setting up film 
libraries in individual schools. The best that can be done at 
present in most schools is to have in the school library a catalogue 
of the films that are accessible for school use, their source of 
supply, the rental or loan charge (with cost of transportation, 
if any), method of procuring them, and so on. 

Since motion pictures are fast becoming important learning 
aids, they should be made as easily available as other reference 
material and teaching equipment. Some of the large school 
systems have already instituted a central distributing agency 
from which point films can be sent, upon request, to the various 
schools of the system. Transportation and transportation costs 
become the responsibility of the general administration of the 
school system. Special budgetary provision should cover all the 
„costs that are incidental to the utilization of motion pictures in 
the schools. These costs include provision of mechanical equip- 
ment for every school, room-darkening devices, films, central 
storing, distribution, and transportation of films, and, as their 
use becomes more widespread, perhaps the services of trained 
operators who can be sent from school to school. 

Value of motion pictures as educational aids. Motion 
pictures have educational value in that they portray motion, 
develop continuity of thought and action, are realistic, supple- 
ment the limitations of the human eye, and are uniform in their 
presentation. Films have great value as molders of attitudes and 
of emotional reactions, For this reason it is important that the 
films used in school situations be free of any subtle element of 
suggestibility which may divert the attention of the observers 
from their main purpose. In the early days of motion pictures in 
school situations, a group of teacher trainees were shown a series 
of historical films that were designed to portray the early history 
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of our republic. Unfortunately, the actors were not top-ranking 
stars and were relatively stilted in their performance. This factor 
engrossed the attention of the audience to the exclusion of the 
theme of the pictures, with the result that an attitude of amuse- 
ment and of criticism’ was evidenced rather than the desired 
interest in the unfolding of American ideals. With the improved 
techniques of production that are characteiistic of present-day 
educational films, a general reaction such as that is much less 
likely to occur. However, since motion pictures are intended to 
entertain as well as to instruct, care must be exercised by their 
producers to see that the entertainment element does not over- 
shadow the educational values. In one picture, for example, the 
antics of a kitten that was introduced for background purposes 
fascinated the children to so great an extent that they lost com- 
pletely the main purpose and action of the picture. This particu- 
lar picture may have helped develop an attitude of interest in 
and love for animals which in and of itself is desirable, but the 
primary purpose of the showing was not served. It is easy to 
criticize young people for laughing at the wrong places when they 
are watching a motion picture. This undesired reaction is not 
always the fault of the observers, but may be that of the producers 
of :he film and of the teachers who lay the preparatory ground- 
work for the observation. 

Whatever the weaknesses of present practices in the use of 
motion pictures as audio-visual aids in education, the time is 
certain to come when their use will be as common as that of the 
traditional textbook. Then teachers will be well prepared to 
follow, as a matter of course, the suggestions for the use of films 
which are so well summarized by Fern and Robbins: 


1. It is possible to use a well-designed teaching film at various stages 
of instruction. It may be used to introduce a subject, as a skill is 
being mastered, and for review. : 

2. The time to use a film is when it will expedite learning above 
and beyond that which could be accomplished by any other type 
of available instructional aid. 

3. Ordinarily, it is not advisable to use more than one film during 
a class period. 

4. Films should be scheduled well in advance of the time when they 
are needed to assure their availability. 
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5. The instructor should preview every film before using it as a teach- 
ing aid. 

6. Preparation for projecting the picture should be made before the 
class arrives. 

7. The purpose for presenting the film should be clearly understood 
by the learners before the film is shown. 

8. Key points in the film can be emphasized by repeating or varying 
the presentation of the picture. 

9. Follow-up discussion after the showing is necessary to determine 
the amount and quality of learning. 

10. Opportunities for immediate application of the principles de 

veloped by the instructional film are desirable." 


Influence of commercial motion pictures. It is not our 
purpose here to enter into a lengthy diatribe against commercial 
motion pictures. Our American producers can be justly proud 
of much of their work. From both an entertainment and an 
educational point of view, many of our current motion pictures 
are excellent in theme, acting, and production. A growing trend 
toward a wholesome and a relatively accurate depiction of the 
lives of famous men and women is to be commended. Young 
people, as well as their elders, are stimulated thereby toward an 
appreciation of high idealism and worthy behavior. 

Unfortunately, there still are being produced pictures which, 
although they may have only a slightly undesirable effect upon 
adult audiences, are likely to have a dangerous effect upon the 
morale of impressionable young people. A popular topic of 
debate is the emotional effects upon children of “gangster” 
pictures, mystery films, and subtly off-color, sex-motivated 
themes. Since most young Americans are inveterate “‘movie 
fans” and are democratic in their tastes, the good may be able 
to counterbalance the bad. Some communities already have set 
‘up regulations concerning the attendance at motion-picture 
psograms of children under sixteen, and they are becoming 
increasingly rigid in carrying out these regulations in spite of the 
fact that adults themselves sometimes assist young people in side- 
stepping any official limitation of their freedom of choice in this 
area of entertainment, The problem of the emotional effect upon 


! From G. H. Fern, and E. B. Robbins, Teaching with Films, pp. 99-100. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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young people of attendance at motion pictures is the responsi- 
bility of parents, community leaders, and teachers alike 

Through classroom discussion of commercial motion pictures 
and the presentation in the school of entertaining but educa- 
tionally worth-while films, the motion-picture tastes of young 
people can be raised. Parents also can be of assistance by going 
with their children to well-selected motion-picture programs and 
by good-natured expression of disapproval of those that are less 
desirable. To forbid a child to attend a specific motion-picture 
presentation is almost certain to arouse in him the desire to see 
it. Hence constructive rather than destructive criticism should 
be exercised by parents and older relatives. 

Community leaders and government officials have the great- 
est responsibility. It is their function to wield sufficient influence 
over motion-picture producers sc that the programs they present 
for general consumption will retain their entertainment value 
but will stress consistently only these emotion-arousing stimula- 
tions that are in good taste and are designed to elevate the moral 
and ethical standards of their patrons. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


The value and importance of radio in education rest upon two 
important considerations: (1) the kind and type of programs 
offered and (2) the availability of radio receiving sets and sound 
equipment in schools and classrooms. With proper radio receiv- 
ing sets and efficient recording equipment, the school can make 
whatever use of radio the programs afford. 

Valuable as the radio is in education, it still has not made 
sufficient headway as a part of regular school organization. 
This situation is likely to continue until we have better programs 
and more facilities for greater skill in the use of the radio in 
the classroom. To secure expensive radio equipment is not 
enough. Teaching practices need to be so adjusted that radio 
programs can be included as useful learning aids. 

Radio and the schools. Ohio has been a leader in the intro- 
duction of the radio into the schools. Through the use of the 
facilities of the radio station at Ohio State University and of the 
station that is controlled by the Cleveland Board of Education, 
radio programs have been prepared for the public schools of 
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Ohio, and many of the schools participate in their use. In 
of this intensive program, however, about 50 per cent of 1 
schools in this state are prevented from enjoying this educati ) 
advantage because they have not been provided with rad 
receiving equipment. 1 E. 
* In schools that are properly equipped for receiving radio 
programs, many problems of utilization arise. The timing of 
program does not always coincide with the teaching sched 
of the school or the classroom; the teachers themselves or 
principal may not recognize the value of radio as an educatio 
aid, an attitude based partly upon the fact that radio progra 
are not always related directly to the curricular needs of x 
school'or are not suited to all grade levels; and many teacher 
are not kept informed concerning the educational programs | 
available for their use or are unable to use those about which 
they are informed. The fact that school broadcasting has been 
undertaken by only four or five states—by way of the state uni- 
versity or the state department of education—and by. only a 
relatively few cities attests to the lack of interest in this educa- - 
tional media, the lack of ability to appreciate it, and the indif- — 
ference toward its educational values. 
The radio will never replace the teacher. The best that can 
be hoped for it is to supplement the actual work in the classroom _ 
and to make the work of teaching more fruitful and, perhaps, a 7 
little easier. The use of the radio increases the guidance responsi- 
bilities of the teacher, and must be limited, of necessity to a short — 
period each day. There must be preparatory and concluding 
work by the teacher if the program is to yield maximum benefits, 
School officials and teachers can control to some extent the kind 
of program they will use. They may select from among those — 
offered either by commercial companies or by their own city or 
state. What then is done with the radio program that is selected 
depends in great part upon the skill of the teacher. 
It is probably too much to expect that teachers will become — 
very enthusiastic over a new technique about which they know 
little. If the teacher has doubts concerning the educational value — 
of the technique and if he has not had the necessary training in — 
its use, he is likely to continue with the tools that he has mastered. 
The wise utilization of radio programs as teaching aids is begin- 
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ning to be included in the curricular offerings of teacher-training 
institutions; it is to be hoped it will soon become universal. 

Using the radio in the classroom. It is as important to get 
the class mentally set to hear a radio program that the teacher 
expects to use as it is to prepare learners for the application of 
any learning aid. Likewise, after the program has been heard, 
the teacher should assist the pupils in summarizing the impor- 
tant points of the program. Through this discussion ideas can 
be formulated, points of view developed, and memory aided. 
Calling attention to certain specific items while they are still 
on the threshold of consciousness gives each pupil a new per- 
spective and enables him thereby to utilize the experience for 
his own educational improvement. 

The classroom teacher can make effective use of the radio in 
the presentation oi supplementary material. This has special 
significance in music, social science, physical science, and lan- 
guage. The emotional attitude that is aroused by listening to good 
music played by well-trained musicians has a strong influence 
upon the musical tastes of the listeners. The radio is also an 
excellent medium for the teaching of current events. The teacher 
should become one of the most attentive listeners during the 
broadcast and might even lead the way in the taking of notes. 

The learners should be trained to listen for ideas and to jot down 
some of them to aid their memory when they attempt later to 
recall the content of the program. 

Radio broadcasts in the form of speeches or long accounts of 
events are not, in and of themselves, completely satisfactory as 
teaching aids. The lecture method that is employed is not suffi- 
ciently flexible to become completely effective. It is at this point 
that the need for the teacher arises. The material that is pre- 
sented over the radio may be accurate and complete, but, unless 
it is followed by a teacher-guided discussion in the classroom, the 
learners may not understand or master the salient ideas. More- 
over, skillful questioning on the part of the teacher is required 
for the purpose of summarization and mental fixation. 

One of the most important values that can be achieved through 
the use of school broadcasts is enjoyment. To give learners ex- 
periences that are pleasurable is good pedagogy. The programs 
that lend themselves to the development of appreciation therefore 
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are experienced for enjoyment and not for technical analysis. 
According to Woelfel and Tyler: 
A school broadcast should: 
1. be consistent with the principles and ideals of American democ- 
racy. 
2. be consistent with the curricular purposes of the school and of the 
classroom. 
3. be accurate and authentic in its presentation of information, 
issues, and personalities. 
4. make use of those resources and techniques which are peculiar 
to radio. 
5. contain content appropriate to the maturity level of listening 
students. 
6. be clear and comprehensible to listening students. 
7. be interesting and enjoyable to listening students.! 


Using radio transcriptions. The commercial radio com- 
panies make recordings of many of their programs, and these are 
available for school use. As suggested in the previous chapter, 
school people can make their own recordings, also. Great care 
should be taken in selecting recordings. The teacher should know 
what is being presented to the class and should always have a 
preview of the record to be used. There can be no excuse for 
presenting something that is not appropriate. 

Student broadcasting. Through the use of the mechanics of 
radio and radio sound systems that provide for outlets in every 
classroom, student activities can be expanded to include practice 
in the use of this technique. The ultimate goal is to improve 
expression and bring about a greater integration of the work of 
the school. Although very little has been done as yet in this area, 
the possibilities are great. : 

Opportunities for student participation in school broadcasting 

_will be expanded greatly as facilities become available and as 
scheol people learn to make better use of them. The present 
efforts in this direction are most encouraging and interesting. 
Student discussion forums and musical and dramatic produc- 
tions prepared and presented by groups of students—which 
often include representatives from different schools—have found 


* Adapted by permission from Radio and the School, edited by N. Woelfel and I. K. 
Tyler, pp. 154-157. World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1945. 
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their way into government-controlled broadcasts and also onto 
commercial networks. 

Before students are allowed to participate in a broadcast 
program, they should be.required to undergo definite training 
in broadcasting techniques. The privilege of broadcasting should 
be granted only to those who show interest, ability, and effort. 
To those“ young persons, broadcasting provides a desirable 
emotional outlet and may later be of vocational value. 

To the individual who exhibits special talent in radio broad- 
casting, the school broadcast gives an opportunity to develop 
the art within his school experience. He thus may be enabled to 
engage in commercial broadcasting after his graduation without 
having to serve a long period of apprenticeship training in the 
commercial setting. Radio programs that are prepared and pre- 
sented by students have definite motivation values. Many 
young people become so interested in the work that they develop 
a keen appreciation of good broadcasting and can discriminate 
between the mediocre and the better quality programs. 

School spirit can be developed through the effective use of 
school broadcasts. Sports events. club meetings, campaigns for 
comtudnity betterment, and the like can be brought to all 
members of the student body through their dramatic presenta- 
tion over the school radio network. Well-prepared news casts by 
students in social studies or English classes, round-table discus- 
sions, interviews, dramatizations, and concerts are types of 
programs that offer potent media for guided self-expression. 

School-sponsored radio programs form an excellent link 
between the school and the homes of the community. School 
broadcasts are already serving several communities in this way. 
The actual work of the school is presented in an understandable 
and interesting form, and parents thereby are drawn closer to 
the school and its work. Forum meetings, debates, discussion of 
civic problems, and the like are presented by the pupils wh are 
privileged to represent the school. These programs are welcomed 
in the home by parents and pupils alike. 

In New York City, school participation in radio broadcasting 
has started the formation of an all-city radio group. This group 
consists of students of the respective high schools who, because of 
their interest and talent, are willing to assemble daily after school 
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hours at a centrally located high school in which the Board of 
Education maintains a radio station, there to undergo the special 
training needed for effective broadcasting. The authors have had 
the opportunity of watching from week to week the activities of 
several of these amateurs as they grew in their ability to partici- 
pate in forum discussions with clarity and ease of expression, 
The values that result from experiences of this kind not only are 
inherent in the actual presentation of the programs but include 
all the planning, preparation, and rehearsing that make possible 
the final production, A project of this kind is an excellent form 
of cocurricular activity which eventually may become an integral 
part of the curriculum. 

Influence of commercial radio networks, The radio reaches 
more persons than any other form of communication can. M uch 
of the material that comes over the air has great cultural value. 
Some of the programs are so valuable that the experiences gained 
through listening to them could scarcely be duplicated even at 
great personal expense or through much personal activity. These 
include many emotionally satisfying musical programs which 
can be enjoyed almost continuously by a mere turn of the dial; 
hourly reports on up-to-the-minute world news; dramatic pre- 
sentations by stage and screen stars; thought-provoking forum 
discussions; speeches and commentaries by well-known social, 
religious, political, and economic leaders; special programs of 
entertainment which are planned to meet the interest needs of 
all age levels. 

Some commercial radic programs, like commercial motion 
pictures, are in need of improvement or elimination. There is 
danger that the emotions of young people may be too greatly 
stimulated as they listen to thrillers about gang busters or super- 
men. Unfortunately, children tend to prefer those presentations 
that are the most exciting. The extent to which such overstimula- 
tion may be reflected in personal attitude or behavior cannot be 
predicted with any degree of definiteness, but it is a psychological 
fact that overstimulation of the emotions is undesirable. As with 
motion pictures, the kind of radio programs by which young 
people should be stimulated becomes the responsibility of parents 
and community leaders. The school’s function is mainly that of 
developing good taste in Program selection through the pre- 
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sentation in the school of interesting and educationally sound 
broadcasts. i 

Opinions differ among radio listeners concerning the value 
and the suitability of the advertising function of radio broadcasts. 
As long as broadcasting costs must be met through business 
sponsorship, little can be done about the situation. Guessing 
contests that are held for the purpose of advertising this or that 
product fall into the category of less desirable kinds of programs. 
Attempts have been made to free broadcasting from the incubus 
of the advertiser through such remedies as raising the money to 
finance radio programs by means of a special tax levied on every 
owner of a receiving set or by government financing and con- 
trolling of radio broadcasting stations. There are disadvantages 
in both of these suggestions. In all fairness, it must be admitted 
that many of the sponsors are ingenious in their attempts to 
advertise their products in an interesting and painless fashion. 
Moreover, the federal government already is beginning to 
exercise close supervision over radio programs. 

Whatever the method of financing and controlling radio 
programs, it cannot be denied that the radio possesses great 
potentiality as a medium of education and recreation. More 
than that, one almost might say that the fate of our democracy 
rests upon radio offerings. Campaign speeches, commentaries 
concerning national and world affairs, and expressions of per- 
sonal opinions by civic leaders all have their influence upon the 
listener and motivate his behavior when he goes to the ballot box. 

More than ever before, we need freedom of speech over the 
radio. However, care must be taken that both sides of any issue 
receive the same amount and kind of attention, in order that 
public opinion may reflect nonpartisan and fair analysis of 1ocal. 
National, and world problems. The importance of objective and 
fair freedom of the press hoids equally for the radio, since, 
Americans are becoming a listening as well as a reading people. 

Value of television in education. Commercially, television 
rapidly has become an accepted medium of communication. Ed- 
ucationally, television still is in the experimental stage. Through 
this medium, however, learning already is being facilitated, 
in the home and to some extent in the school, by projecting 
many important events which formerly were shown in motion 
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pictures, thus making it possible for school pupils to exper: 
directly the happenings of the moment. 

Mechanical inventions are bridging time and space relati 
ships. Historic events may be understood better if and when tl 
can be viewed through the eye of the television camera. 
graphic locations and scientific descriptions can be focalized 
the pupils of a classroom as they travel around the globe bi 
airplane and television. q 

It does not necessitate too great a flight of the imagination 
predict that through television it may be possible to bring 
world and all its affairs into the classroom while history is b 
made. The learner is offered a ringside seat as the panorami 
events unfolds before his eyes. No longer will bodily attendane 
at muscums, art galleries, musical programs, or dramatic 
formances be necessary. The boy or girl will be enabled to wate 
and to evaluate at firsthand, while occupying a comfortal 
classroom seat, the activities of industry, business, engineeri 
agriculture, and other occupational fields. 

All of this can be done. If the cost is not too prohibitive, 
should be done. Intitnate acquaintance with current happenin, 
in all fields of human activity is an important phase of ev 
person's education. Television may be the answer. Its value i 
however, will not lie in the fact that it can be a substitute for 
personal activity and experience. Its most significant contribus 
tion will be the extent to which it can prepare a young per 
to embark upon an active and constructive journey of adult 
living with a confidence tiat is born of accurate knowledge and. 
complete understanding. The first school-wide system of clas: 
room television was started in Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1956 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


S There should be a radio receiving set in every schoolroom. Discu 
2. There are greater educational values to be derived from field tri 
to museums, factories, etc. than from television programs deali 
with similar experiences. Discuss. T 
3. Critically evaluate this statement: Every city having a populati 
of 100,000 or morc should own its own radio station. 1 

4. The commercial radio networks should be required to devote so, 
time each day to the „presentation of programs that is ed 
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tional significance and that have been planned co-operatively with 
local school leaders. Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

5. Out-of-school motion pictures are exerting a desirable influence 
upon the young people of America. Evaluate the statement. 

6. Is the use of radio in education likely to reduce or to increase the 
number of teachers needed? Explain your answer. i 

7. Whose responsibility should it be to guide the radio interests of 
young people? Explain. x 

8. Outline effective ways in which the following can be used in school 
assemblies: (a) motion pictures; (b) radio; (c) television. 

9, Study radio broadcasts, and name the best program that you find 
in each of the fields: (a) music; (b) art; (c) news; (d) entertain- 
ment; (e) forums; (f) education; (g) public affairs; (h) special 
features, 

10. Work out criteria for evaluating motion pictures for children. 
\Vith your class, evaluate several current motion pictures.’ 
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RECOMMENDED FILMS FOR PART V 


Family Circles (McGraw-Hill, 31 min.) Shows the extension of 
the boundaries of the family circle into other agencies of 
the community. . i 

Friendship Begins at Home (Coronet, 16 min.) States vividly the 
value of friendship in the home. 

High Wall (McGraw-Hill, 32 min.) Portrays intergroup conflict 
between two groups of teen-age boys. 3 

How to Conduct a Discussion (McGraw-Hill, 25 min.) Suggestions 
for a discussion leader of adolescents or adults. 

Make Your Own Decisions (Coronet, 11 min.) Presents five alter- 
nates that exist in most situations and shows how each con- 
tributes to making a self-reliant and mature individual. 

School and Community (McGraw-Hill, 14 min.) Suggests the re- 
lationship that should exist between school and com- 
munity in youth and adult education. 

The Feeling of Hostility (McGraw-Hill, 27 min.) Portrays a young 
woman’s inner maladjustment and her readjustment 
through occupational activities. 

The Librarian (Mahnke, 11 min.) Shows five general types of 
librarians in action. 

Understanding Your Ideals (Coronet, 13 min.) Emphasizes the 
importance of ideals to well-being and happiness. 

V for Volunte:rs (Association Films, 21 min.) The story of a 
volunteer in welfare and civic work who learns the joys 
that result from participation in community activities. 

Tau and Your Parents (Coronet, 14 min.) Describes the process 
of growing away from parents as a natural and normal one. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE HOME AS AN EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


The fact that one of the cardinal principles of education 
stresses the importance of worthy home membership attests to 
the recognition by educators of the role the home plays in the 
life of every individual of whatever age. Throughout this book, 
incidental reference has been made to home-school relationships 
and parental responsibility for the educational welfare of young 
people. This chapter presents some of the major influences of the 
home environment upon the educational growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls. 


IMPORTANCE OF HOME LIFE 


he home is the unit of society. From it stem the attitudes and 
behavior habits that set the pattern for social development and 
adjustment. What the home is, so will be society. Contrariwise, 
social ideals, opinions, and degree of progress find their way back 
to the home through newspapers, radio programs, and all the 
other media of communication that are common to a particular 
stage of civilization. The child in the home is the recipient of 
whatever constructive or destructive influences may result from 
the interrelations of his home with the social order into which he 
has been born. 

Hereditary and environmental influences. A child’s phys- 
ical, mental, and emotional potentialities reflect the physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics of his forebears. Through 
the accident of birth, a young person inherits from his parents a 
greater or less degree of capacity to adjust to the demands of 
society. Moreover, as he is sti ulated by home influences that 
have their bases in parental nature and parental response to 
social pressures and directives, the child either is helped or is 
hindered in his struggle toward whatever kind and extent of self- 
realization and social fulfillment he achieves through his partic- 
ipation in formal and informal educational experiences. 
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A child’s earliest education is received in his home environ- 
ment. It is there that his health habits, food tastes, speech pat- 
terns, and basic ideas and ideals are initiated, as well as all the 
many attitudes toward himself and his associates that determine 
his later adjustment to school and other out-of-home situations. 
The economic status and degree of culture characteristic of the 
home, the emotional stability of the parents and other relatives, 
and the ideals and ambitions that motivate the behavior of the 
older members of the family all influence the child’s behavior 
and attitudes, both directly and indirectly. 

The child of overindulgent, overprotective, or neglectful 
parents or of too rigid and non-understanding or emotionally 
disturbed parents is likely to become the spoiled child, the fearful 
child, or the nervously upset little boy or girl. Unfortunately, as 
this child’s environment expands to include school and other out- 
of-home experiences, he must return each day to the home in 
which parental attitudes continue unchanged from what they 
were during his early childhood. Hence any constructive atti- 
tudes that are developed within him through these broader 
experiences may be reduced by the effect upon him of his unde- 
sirable home environment. 

Rural versus urban home influences. In rural areas the 
young child may be almost entirely dependent upon his family 
for his early education in human relationships. As a result, the 
influence upon him of home conditions and family attitudes is 
more potent than it is for the child whose home happens to be in 
an urban area. The city child usually has some opportunity to 
engage in activities with other childrer of his neighborhood and 
to experience social relationships with adults in his community. 

If the rural home represents a higher degree of American 
idealism than the urban neighborhood, the rural child is more 
likely to develop basic behavior patterns that will be of value to 
him later. The city child may be exposed to the unhealthful 
influences of playmates whose families are less appreciative than 
his own of worthy ideals and attitudes. However, a too sheltered 
or too narrow existence, either in the country or in the city, may 
leave a child unprepared for the new experiences that he en- 
counters during his later childhood and adolescence. Optimal 
educational advantages are experienced by the child who lives 
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inan environment that combines wholesome home and neighbor- 
hood influences. 
Importance of early experiences. Wherever it may be or 
| whatever its economic or social status, it is the home that gives 
| the child his first understanding of the meaning of attitudes such 
| as truthfulness, honesty, sympathy, courage, punctuality, fair 
dealing, respect for authority, and consideration for others. By 
precept and example, parents and other elders in the home direct 
the development in the child of his habitual expressions of these 
very important personality characteristics. 
When the young child begins his school life, he is a person. He 
has experienced. He differs from every other child in his degree of 
readiness for further experiencing. Whatever the school attempts 
to do in the way of guiding his attitudes and activities must start 
with what he has become as a result of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the educational offerings of his home. 
It is important that teachers remember that a child’s education 
in the home begins at his birth and continues throughout the 
child’s school life. With the child’s entrance upon his formal 
schooling, home and school influences complement each other. 
Neither educational agency can be successful ‘without the co- 
operation of the other. No matter how effective the home influ- 
ences, the earlier a child is enabled to combine school education 
with home education, the more desirable are the results. Nursery 
school and kindergarten experiences do much to prepare the 
child for his entrance into elementary school. 


EFFECT OF PARENTAL ATTITUDE ON CHILD TRAINING 


Neither parents nor teachers always appreciate the educa- 
tional importance of the early years of childhood or the signifi- 
cance of parental attitude during this period. His parents are the 
child’s first teachers. All that has been said earlier concerning a 
teacher’s relations with his pupils applies equally to the parents’ 
relations with their children. The objectivity of attitude toward 
the child which it is not always easy for a teacher to maintain is 
even more difficult for the parent who is tied to his child by the 
emotional factors inherent in parenthood. 

Meeting the early needs of children. The needs of the very 
young child are few, but they must be met objectively and regu- 
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larly. Feeding, exercising, and sleeping should follow habitual 
patterns so that the baby is enabled to develop with as little. 
emotional upset as possible. Even a very young child can be 
taught habits that will be valuable to him throughout his life, 

From babyhood on, a child tends to reflect in his behavior 
what he hears and sees his elders doing. It does not take him long 
to learn what is expected of him. Hence the degree to which he 
develops control of behavior depends upon the consistency of 
parental attitude. If a baby is rocked to sleep or fussed with at 
bedtime, or if he does not have a regular time for his daily nap; 
he soon tries to put off the evil hour in favor of more interesting 
activities. 

Good sleeping habits can be developed early. A physically well 
child can be put to bed, made comfortable, and then left alone. 
Many children receive this kind of training and develop healthful 
sleeping habits. However, too many youngsters are allowed to 
become excited by vigorous play before they go to bed or are 
permitted to stay up beyond their regular bedtime. As a result, 
they are not ready to go to sleep when they are put to bed, and 
they engage in attention-getting devices, such as cry 
for a drink, or demanding another good-night kiss fro 
To the extent that the mother meets these demands 
ginning to lose control of her child and is encouraging a | 
behavior on his part that will tend to spread to other sftuations. 

If a mother fails to exercise regularity of feeding, the child’s 
health may be harmed and he may develop annoying eating 
habits. A child should not be allowed to refuse to eat a particular 
kind of food that is good for him while demanding more of some 
kind of food that he likes. Eating habits started early may later 
show themselves in strong food likes and dislikes and in indul- 
gence in an unbalanced diet. In this connection, it may be noted 
that adults, by their comments concerning food, are responsible 
for many of the food attitudes of children. 

Children are great imitators. Early speech habits are learned 
chiefly through imitation. For this reason, parents and other 
adults need to be very careful of their own speech, The use of 
so-called “baby talk" should be avoided. It is just as easy for a 
child to learn to use simple and correct words as it is for him to 

> imitate senseless jargon, 
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Development of attitudes. Obedience to authority must be 
learned in the home during a child’s early life if it is to function 
desirabiy in later life situations. The development of proper 
respect for reasonable direction of a child’s behavior is a parental 
responsibility. Wise parents give very few actual directives but 
encourage the child to imitate the behavior of the older members 
of the family who exhibit desirable attitudes. Such matters as 
considering the rights of others, picking up and putting away 
things that one has used, eating good food that is served, and 
practicing cleanliness, cheerfulness, and control of emotions are 
thus taken care of. 

When a child-needs to be told what is the correct form of be- 
havior, the parent first should be certain that the child under- 
stands what is wanted and the reasons for the directive. Then, if 
the desirable habit pattern is to become routinized, care must be 
taken to see that no exceptions are overlooked or condoned. 
Children are quick to recognize parental “good days" and “bad 
days." They know when they can or cannot get away with mis- 
chievous, careless, or unco-operative behavior. This attitude 
carries over into the school, and teacher's “morning face" is 
carefully scrutinized by his pupils to see what may or may not be 
expected in the course of the day. 

In its worst form, lack of consistency on the part of a parent or 
a teacher in the matter of vigilance may develop in a child the 
attitude of being concerned primarily with the fact that his 
misbehavior is all right just so long as it is not discovered by the 
adult. The parent as well as the teacher must take care that his 
demands are fair and reasonable and possible of achievement by 
the child. Too often a child's behavior is judged or interpreted in 
terms of adult standards, and the motives of the child's actions 
are evaluated incorrectly; yet from the child's point of view, his 
intention was quite innocent. Y 

Parents do not always realize that a child tends to be lit- 
eral-minded and thus misses the import of subtleties that are 
understood by adults. An incident of this kind that caused embar- 
rassment to the mother occurred when a little girl called upon a 
neighbor and asked if she might look at the new carpet in the 
woman's living room. Much flattered by the child's interest, 
the neighbor led her into the room. After gazing at the carpet 
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intently for a few minutes, the little girl looked up with a puzzl 
"expression and remarked, “Mother was wrong. She said that: 
the roses in your carpet would hit you in the face.” The child's 
bewilderment increased when she was scolded by her mother f 
saying this. The child's repeated “But I heard you say it 
Daddy!" did little to help the emotional reaction of either 
mother or the child. 

Unless the mother herself is well-controlled, emotional tensi 
can develop between a mother and a child who arc constantly: 
each other's company. If a mother complains of her chil 
temper tantrums, it may be a question which one has the ta 
trums, the mother or the child. In the same way reports of 
child's stubbornness may originate in a clash between a stron, 
willed parent and his child. Too often the child’s inflexibility 
only a reflection of the adult’s attitude. 

The parent who becomes disturbed easily or who is given to” 
complaining or to telling white lies should not be surprised wheng 
his little one exhibits similar behavior. The consequent disapa 
proval of his conduct, which he has learned unconsciously from) 
the adults, causes confusion in the child’s thinking, and he may va 
decide that he is expected to do what elders say, not what th 
do. Further, he may begin to feel that adults’ behavior is unpre 
dictable—that the best thing to do is to seem to accede to their 
expressed wishes but actually to do as they do. 

Children often are wary of adults even though they crave adult 
approval and affection. It is sometimes extremely difficult for a 
teacher to overcome childish mistrust of her intention and a 
tudes. The home influence carries over into classroom situations, 
thus intensifying the problems that accompany any attempts on” 
the part of a teacher to help the child in his adjustment to a new 3 
and enlarged environment. 

Unfortunate is the educational influence of the home in whic 
parents disagree in the presence of the child concerning Ww f 
constitutes desirable child behavior, or where grandparents al 
other relatives attempt to interfere with parental authority 
indulging or disciplining a child against parental wishes. 4 
father and mother must be careful that the young child does no 
discover that, if one parent denies him a desired privilege, 
can wheedle it out of the other parent. Relatives should n 
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‘become sources of comfort for the disciplined child. Situations of 
| this kind lead the child to believe that right and wrong are merely 
l ideas in the minds of adults and vary with this or that person. The 
child then tends to adapt his behavior to the whims of the par- 
ticular adult with whom he is associated at the moment. e 

There are many ways in which the influence of home training 
affects a child's ability to adjust to his formal schooling. The 
mother who places too much emphasis upon the sentimental, 
who encourages a child to be good "for Mother's sake" or who 
seems to feel that her child's misdemeanors are personal affronts 
to herself is encouraging in her child a wrong attitude toward the 
value of socially desirable behavior. The child learns to judge his 
own conduct in terms of its effect upon his beloved parent. Since 
a mother ofthis type may tend to be inconsistent in her show of 
approval or disapproval, the child is in a constant state of tension. 
He watches his mother’s reactions to his behavior and is guided 
accordingly. Thus he is hindered from acquiring independent 
standards of good behavior in his relations with others. When this 
child enters school, it is more than likely that, during the school 
day, he will transfer his dependence upon his mother’s attitude 
to dependence upon his teacher's. He will expect the latter to be 
as personally responsible for and interested in his actions as his 
mother is, and he will look constantly to the teacher for individual 
approval or disapproval of his behavior. He is not ready for the 
objective relationship that should exist between teacher and 
pupil. Little girls, especially, who have been accustomed to 
Mother's weeping over their “naughtiness” are likely to want the 
teacher to exhibit the same attitude toward them. If the child does 
not receive this attention from the teacher, she may feel that the 
teacher does not like her or is constantly displeased with her. 
Satisfaction can be obtained by this little girl only by going to 
Mother with her school troubles. The sentimental parent then 
commiserates with her child and gains much emotional satis“ 
faction from the fact that no one else can take her place in the 
child’s affection. Teacher may become to this child a kind of ogre 
who must be satisfied because that will make Mother proud of her 
child. The emotional bond between the mother and child thus 
grows stronger rather than weaker during the latter’s early years 
at school. It is only as teachers are able to recognize this pupil’s 
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difficulty and gradually to wean the child away from too much 
dependence upon a sentimental mother that the child can attain 
some degree of independent thought and action. 

Unfortunately, in cases such as these, the mother tends to 
resent deeply any signs of a growing independence on the part 
of her’child, and she does all she can to draw the child back toa | 
former dependent relationship. The consequent struggle between 
the mother and the child for control of the latter’s attitudes and 
behavior may cause suffering to both, unless other objective- 
minded adults, including teachers, are able to help the mother to 
relinquish her too great hold upon her child. 

Another type of mother who can be the cause of much present 
and future difficulty constantly holds over the child’s head the 
threat of reporting to the father, when he comes home from work, 
all the child’s real or imagined misbehavior of the day. As a 
result, the father’s homecoming is not one of joyful anticipation; 
the child regards the evening as the time when court will be held 
and sentence passed by the judge. It takes an emotionally well- 
balanced father to meet a situation of this kind. The tired man, 
looking forward to an evening of peace and relaxation, is met 
with long tales of childish misdemeanors which may not be re- | 
ported with exact accuracy. This is likely to arouse in the father 
a feeling of annoyance which he directs at both the child and 
the mother. Consequently, his reproval of the child may be 
sharper and the punishment administered may be more severe 
than is warranted by the behavior. Even more serious is the fact 
that the mother is encouraging in the child an attitude of fear 
of the father and of resentment toward herself. A similar unde- 
sirable attitude toward policemen may be engendered in a child 
by a parent who constantly threatens to report undesirable child 
behavior to an officer of the law. 

» Another form of parental attitude that is vicious is the failure 
to attempt to guide the child’s behavior during his early years. 
This attitude may arise out of parental unwillingness or inability 
to cope with the situation for fear of losing the affection of the 
child. In a crowded streetcar, a little boy who was standing in the 
aisle wanted to get up on a seat in order to look out the window. 
He tried to push between two persons who were seated. When he 
found that this was impossible, he lay on the floor of the car and 
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started to scream and to kick the legs of those who were standing 
near him. His mother was heard to remark to her companion, 
**He is getting terrible. I can't do a thing with him. Thank good- 
ness he will start to go to school next year. His teachers will cure 
him of his stubborness." i Y 

Parents who expect teachers to undo the bad habit fortnation 
for which they themselves are responsible are asking the impossi- 
ble. Well-trained and understanding teachers often do work 
miracles with their young charges, but they cannot remedy com- 
pletely the ill effects of faulty home education. Even though de- 
sirable changes can be brought about, these usually require 
patience on the part of teachers and much suffering by the child. 

One could continue to enumerate types of unfortunate early 
experiences:to which many youngsters are exposed in the home 
and which hinder their later growth and adjustment. The proud 
parent who insists upon his child's exhibiting “cute” behavior 
for the benefit of friends may embarrass the child to the point of 
open resistance, with consequent parental discomfiture. The 
parent who is overzealous in starting his child's formal education 
by forcing the latter, perhaps before he is ready, to learn to read, 
write, or do sums not only may develop poor learning habits but 
also may deny the child the thrill of sharing this learning experi- 
ence with other little boys and girls in a regular classroom situa- 
tion. As a result of such preschool attempts at training, the child 
may become bored by his beginning school experiences or may 
develop an attitude of superiority toward those of his classmates ' 
who do not know as much as he does. 

Ready for school. The child brings to the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, or the first grade a complex pattern of understand- 
ing and non-understanding, of information and misinformation, 
of fears and aggressions, of dependence and independence, of 
adorableness and fiendishness. The child himself is unconscious 
of his own adjustments or maladjustments. He is just himself— 
the product of his own stage of immaturity and of the educational 
influences to which he has been exposed during his early years in 
the home. Although most parents want to do what is best for their 
children, they may be the victims of their own ignorance con- 
cerning what that “best” should be. 

Fortunate is the child who begins his school life with good 
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learning should be the prime interest of a young person, of cours 
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health, who suffers from no abnormal fears or tensions, to whom 

freedom of activity means sharing experiences with others rather 
than having his own way, who respects authority that is fair and 
reasonable, who is unself-conscious in his relations with elders as 
well as with children of his own age, and who is a happy little 
boy’ or girl, eager to start upon the great adventure of going to 
school. The parents of such children have done,a good educa: 
tional job and deserve the respect and gratitude of the teachers, 
who henceforth will share with them the responsibility of guiding | 
the life progress of these young people. In America there arei 
many such parents. As the American ideal of education for alll} 
age levels gradually expands to meet the training needs of parents) 
and prospective parents, we can hope for an accompanying) 
increase in the number of little folks who will give evidence of a l 
sound background of wholesome education in the home. | 


PARENT-SCHOOL CO-OPERATION 


Since informal education begins and continues in the home | 
the function of formal schooling is mainly that of helping to de. 
velop within an individual those knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
that will be of value to him in his home, vocational, and social. 
life. Hence there can be no sharp line of demarcation between 
the effects of informal home experiences and formal school 
training. 

During the school year, the young person participates for about 
thirty hours each week in school activities. Although the remain 
ing 138 hours of the week may not all be spent in the home itself 
much of the activity engaged in by the boy or girl during thos 
"hours grows out of his membership in a particular family: 
Teachers sometimes like to think that school experiences Coll 
stitute the chief concern of their pupils. During his school years 


but as much if not more of this learning takes place outside tht 
school environment as within it. If formal schooling and inform? 
education are to achieve comparable goals, there needs to be4 
close interrelation among all the educational agencies by which 
the learner is stimulated. 
` Between no two agencies is this co-operation more neces 
, than between the home and the school. It is only as parents 4 
l 
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teachers know and understand one another and both under- 
stand the child for whose education they are responsible that the 
young learner may be assured of benefiting from a consistent 
pattern of educational development. E 

The beginning of school life. The parental attitude toward 
the school life of a young child strongly affects the child's feelings 
toward his entrance upon the new and different kinds of ex- 
periences involved in his “going to school.” Most children look 
forward eagerly to this great adventure. They want to share the 
experiences of their older brothers and sisters or of the older chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. There seem to be so many interesting 
things to do in school that are denied to the one whose activities 
still ave limited to the narrow confines of the immediate home 
environment. : 

Parents need to be careful not to dampen unwittingly this 
childish desire to extend the experiential background. It is so 
easy for a father or a mother to raise doubts in a child's mind ` 
concerning the desirability of the school days that are just around 
the corner. Suppose the little four-year-old or five-year-old en- 
gages in a childish misdemeanor, and parental disapproval is 
expressed somewhat as follows: “Just wait until you go to school. 
Your teachers will not let you act like that. Then you will have 
to behave yourself.” Small wonder that the little one may decide 
that school will not be so interesting as he thought it might be, 
or that he regards teachers as terrible persons all set to pounce 
upon one for wrongdoing. 

Almost as bad is the attitude of the mother who cannot bear to 
have her baby leave her to enjoy experiences in which she cannot 
participate. Such a mother may indulge in remarks to the effect 
that she will be very lonesome without her child and that she 
will be thinking of her darling all day. Comments of this kind are 
likely to arouse in the child a disinclination to leave his nother 
and the shelter of the home. It is the child of this type who en- 
counters great difficulty in adjusting to the presence of many 
strange children and of an older person who is very different 
from his mother. Mothers who find it difficult to break the emo- 
tional tie between their children and themselves do not always 
realize that they may be setting up a barrier between the children 
and their teachers, a barrier which it is difficult to break«down. 
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_In urban areas where traffic conditions often are dangerous, 
it may be desirable for a mother to accompany the young child 
to school and to call for him at the end of the day. This practice 
has the added advantage of giving the parent and the teacher 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other. How- 


ever, there comes a time when the child feels that he is big enough _ 


to take care of himself. This is especially true if some of his class- 
mates are permitted to travel to and from school unaccompanied 
by an adult. The parent should respect this attitude on the part 
of the child and make it possible for him to “save face” among his 
little associates by allowing him to travel with older boys and 
girls until he is mature enough to go alone. 

In rural areas, the use of school buses for transporting the 
children to and from school has a definite socializing effect. The 
bus picks up one child after another en route to school. A spirit 
of sociability and friendliness develops among the children and is 
carried over into the school day. This does much to relieve possi- 
ble classroom tensions. Moreover; an attitude of co-operation 
is developed as the youngsters watch for their schoolmates at 
each stop of the bus. Concern about the late or the absent child 
becomes a matter of personal interest that is shared with the 
teacher upon the children’s arrival at school. 

The first months at school constitute an important milestone 
in a child’s life. His parents should prepare him for his school 
experiences by expressions of pride in the fact that their son or 
daughter is now a big boy or girl. They should encourage within 
the child the feeling that his teachers will be his school mothers 
and will be just as much interested in his welfare as his own 
mother is. Never should a parent express in a child’s hearing, the 
hope that his teacher will be Miss A instead of Miss B, and then 
enlarge upon the virtues of the former and the unattractive 
qualities of the latter. After hearing such remarks, a child who 
finds himself in Miss B’s class is all set to dislike her and may 
become an unhappy and unco-operative pupil. The teacher will 
not understand the reason for the child’s attitude and may find it 
difficult to help him in getting a good school start. 

During the child’s whole school life, but particularly in the 
early years, parents should show a sincere interest in the child’s 
school activities. This statement does not imply that a child 
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should be quizzed minutely concerning all of his school experi- 
ences, but it does mean that any confidences that are offered 
should be listened to with interest, and appropriate comments 
made. Childish criticism of a teacher or of schoolmates should be 
discouraged. Examples of the child’s handiwork, starred papers, 
and the like should receive the praise that they merit. » 

Parents and home assignments. In most school systems, 
children in the lower grades of the elementary school are given 
little if any homework. These little folks usually are eager to read 
to their parents the stories in their readers or to show parents 
what they can do in arithmetic, drawing, and other school sub- 
jects. This attitude should be encouraged by both parents and 
teachers. 

As a child advances through the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school and into high school, home assignments increase in 
length and in difficulty. Parents have a responsibility for the 
preparation of homework just as surely as do the young people 
themselves. It is the parents’ duty to make certain that their son 
or daughter is given sufficient time for home study in a room that 
is free from distractions such as radio programs, family conversa- 
tion, demands for attention on the part of younger members of 
the family, or any other form of interference with concentrated 
thinking. The school pupil who does not enjoy quiet and còm- 
fortable conditions in the home cannot compete with classmates 
who experience such advantages. This is a fact that should be 
understood by all parents and teachers. 

It is not the function of a parent to teach his child how to study 
or to do his homework for him. Good study habits should be 
acquired in school. Consequently, the child himself, as a result of 
proper preparation in the classroom, should be expected to com- 
plete his home assignments unaided by other members of the 
family. However, after written home assignments and required 
studying have been completed, the interested parent occasionally 
looks over the written work and is willihg to allow his child to 
recite some of his study material to him. : 

Parental co-operation in the matter of home assignments 1s 
desirable for several reasons. It brings the home and school closer 2 
together. The child is encouraged to look upon his school activi- 
ties as a major interest in his life. The parent is afforded an oppor- 
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tunity to judge for himself the extent to which his child is able to 
benefit from instruction, and can co-operate mor: intelligently - 
with teachers toward the adjustment of the child's study program .— 
in terms of the child’s interests and abilities. 


Parent and teacher relationships. In smal! rural areas, | 
teachers and parents may be neighbors who together engage in 
community activities and are thereby helped to know and under- 
stand one another. In large urban centers, teachers may have 
little opportunity to meet the parents of their pupils except 
through school programs for parents or individual vis'(s of parents 
to the school. Urban parents often are so occupied with their 
personal affairs that they have little time to devote to becoming 
acquainted with the memibers of the school personne! who are 
responsible for the formal education of their childre: 

Educators and parents are beginning to appreciate the value 
of closer home-school relationships. Parents are encouraged to 
make informal visits. to the school without waiting for a request 
from the school to come because of a child’s of co-operation 
or other form of maladjustment. Parent-teacher conferences. at 
report-card time concerning the child’s educational progress and 


frequent meetings (especially on the high school level) of parent; 
teacher, and child concerning the pupil's after-graduation plans 
constitute an effective form of home and school co-operation. 

The function and increasing popularity of parent and parent 
teacher associations already have been referred to (Chapter 
VIII). When the activities of such associations are combined 
with individual parent-teacher conferences, parental observation 
of their children at work during regular classroom periods, and 
participation of parents jn school-initiated exhibitions of school 
work and programs of entertainment, the parents are repaid for 
their expenditure of time and effort by the educational progress 
they see their children making. The carry-over of the results of 
school learning into a child's home and social experiences is well 
worth whatever personal sacrifice the parent needs to make in 
order to bring about these desirable co-operations. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Good parents are made, not born. It is a mistaken belief that 
parenthood in and of itself is a guarantee that a man and woman 
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are thereby endowed with a complete understanding of the needs 
of their child and with full knowledge of how they should guide 
his development. Just as the artisan, the doctor, the lawyer, or the 
teacher must prepare himself for his lifework, so should the 
parent. The ideal of parent education is beginning to have prac- 
tical significance. Already many communities are organizing ' 
programs of parent education for expectant and actual parents. 
Interest in parent education. It is no longer uncommon for 


young men and women, before marriage, to seck information 
concerning parental duties and responsibilities. An increasing 
number of young married couples are evincing a similar attitude 


of personal responsibility for child welfare. Books on the subject, 
written by men and women who have studied child reactions 
scientifically, and pamphlets issued by health departments and 
child-welfare organizations are growing in popularity. ` 

Many parents are requesting the organization of and are 
attending regular courses or series of lectures aimed at the im- 
provement of parent-child relationships. Parents’ associations are 
inviting leaders in the field to meet with them for discussion 
periods. Parent magazines are devoting articles to the treatment 
of various phases of child development. A relatively new and 
interesting project is that of having parents meet with young 
people in forum discussions for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
and points of view concerning home interrelationships. 

Valueof parent education. The programsof parent education 
now in existence are too recently organized for any definite con- 
clusions concerning their value. The outcomes of certain specific 
programs present hopeful indications of what can be accom- 
plished if all parents will participate sincerely in such educational 
projects. 

One field in which successful results are noticeable is that of 
health education. The mothers of America have shown an en- 
thusiastic reception of education that aids them to bear healthy 
children and to maintain the good health of their childfen, 
especially during early childhood. Prospective parents are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the value to their children of their 
own good health. During the period of pregnancy, mothers are 
careful of the food they eat and the activities in which they 
participate. The infant is habituated to à regimen that represents 
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a scientifically balanced program of food, sleep, and exercise, 
Moreover, the need of meticulous cleanliness for the prevention 
of germ infections is recognized by most parents. 

It is not enough for parents to become increasingly health. 
conscious. There also is needed a degree of economic stabilization 
that will permit all parents to provide their children with the best 
of health care. With better equalization of occupational oppor- 
tunities for fathers and increased health education for both fathers 
and mothers, there is great hope that young America will inherit 
sound physical health and robustness. 

A consideration of what adult education has done up to now 
toward the inculcation of good mental health habits and emotional 
adjustment does not present so encouraging a picture, however, 
Although many parents are struggling to achieve successful 
methods of guiding’ the attitudes and activities of their children, 
their own behavior patterns and the children’s inherent urges 
often make the going hard. As was said earlier, children probably 
learn more from example than from precept. Parent education, 
therefore, should begin with self-understanding, sclf-evalua- 
tion, and the development of self-control. To the extent that a 
parent has achieved self-mastery, he is ready to study and apply 
those educational procedures which may be expected to develop 
in his children a similar self-control. 

Education for self-mastery on the part of the parent and the 
child should be accompanied by the acquaintance of the parent 
with those community factors that either help or hinder child 
development. If parents know their community, they can do 
much to encourage desirable influences and to climinate un- 
wholesome community factors. Hence parent education should 
include many broad and specific fields of study. Psychological, 
sociological, and economic principles and their applications, as 
these are related to child development in the home and society, 
are basic to a well-organized program of parent education. Such 
programs are still in their infancy. In those communities in which 
they have been organized successfully, parents are enthusiastic 
about them and are striving to improve their own attitudes and 
practices in relation to their children. Many parents not only 
attempt to carry out the suggestions given but bring their own 
problems of home relationships to the leaders of the programs. 
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As parents observe the techniques that are employed by 
teachers in the classroom, they often are impressed by the results 
obtained and strive to emulate teacher examples. Nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers are especially helpful to young 
mothers. Observation of the child at work and at play in school 
combined with teacher-parent group conferences gives pdrents 
an idea of what can be done through objective, sympathetic, and 
trained leadership. 

As can be expected, a few parents may give lip service only to 
what they are taught and continue their own unhygienic methods 
in the home, but this attitude is changing gradually toward 
_ wholehearted co-operation in deed as well as in word. Parents are 
recognizing the fact that it is not enough for them to read books, 
attend lectures, take courses, and confer with teachers concerning 
their children’s welfare. It is easy to acquire a verbal patter that 
sounds convincing. If young people are to achieve sound mental 
health, habits of co-operation and emotional control, however, 
mothers and fathers must believe in what they hear and must 
read and utilize good educational practices in their relations 
With their children. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


: 1. Make a list of attitudes and behavior patterns that are developed - 
in the home and that affect society as a whole. 
2. Give specific ways in which the home reflects social ideals and . 
customs. 
3. Name the personal characteristics that a child is likely to inherit 
from his forebears. e 
4. List specific characteristics of the home environment that may 
affect a child's attitude and behavior. Include such items as type 
of home, furnishings, number of brothers and sisters, and the like. 
5, Outline a program of parental health care for a young child. 
6. Give examples from your own experience of overindulgent, overe 
protective, and ncglectful parents. 
7. Show specifically how a child may be affected by an emotionally 
disturbed parent. 
8. Compare the benefits that accrue to a child from rural and urban 
|. home life, respectively. i 
9. To what extent are you still exposer ‘to thé educational influences 


of your home? ` 
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10. What is meant by “meeting objectively the early needs of a ck 
Illustrate. 

11. Give examples of a child’s learning through imitation. 

12. What meaning may a young child who is reared in a city atti 

* words such as buttercup or jack-in-the-pulpit? Give other exam) 

childish misinterpretation of words. 

13. Indicate ways in which, through parent example, children can 
about honesty, cheerfulness, courtesy, and co-operation 

14. List a few directives that the parent should expect his. ch 
follow. 

15. In what ways aré parents sometimes inconsistent in thcir attit 
toward their children's behavior? 

16. Give examples from your own experience of disagreement bel 
parents concerning their children, and of interference in the 
rearing by grandparents and other relatives. 

17. Discuss the values of close parent-school co-operation. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF ORGANIZED RELIGION 


| the. responsibility for providing whatever educational 
opportunity is considered to be of value to young people. The 
history of civilization brings out the fact that much of so-termed 
education has been closely related to religious ideals and pur- 
poses. Church-influenced schooling had its beginning in the 
;rowth of Christianity in the Roman Empire. 


early 


Px vation of educational ideals. With the invasion of 
Rome by the Germanic tribes, the civilization that had been 
Rom: was almost completely lost; it was regained in part only 
after cen centuries of struggle. To Christian missionaries and 


monks should go much of. the credit for the gradual development 
of a new civilization. 


Slowly the monasteries and the churches; aided here and there by 
far-sighted kings, worked at the restoration of books and learning, and, 
finally, first in Italy, and later in the nations evolved from the tribes 
that had raided the Empire, there came d period of awakening and 
rediscovery which led to the development of the early university founda- 
tions, a wonderful revival of ancient learning, a great expansion of 
men’s thoughts, a great religious awakening, a wonderful period of 
world exploration and discovery, the founding of new. nations in new 


lands, the reawakening of the spirit of scientific inquiry, the rise of the- 


democratic spirit, and the evolution of our modern civilization.’ @ 


Effect of the Protestant Reformation. In Eurcpe the period 
between the eleventh and the sixteenth century was character- 
ized by a tremendous interest in learning and a consequent 
growth in civilization that, for the most part, was church-domi- 

From E. P, Cubberley, The History of Education, p. 8. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, Boston, 1920. Used by permission of thc publishers. e 
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tionally, the home, the church, and the school have | 
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nated. During the sixteenth century began the terrific religious 
conflict that was followed by centuries of intolerance, suspicion, 
and religious hatreds. However, with the Protestant Reformation 
came new educational progress. 

The Protestant emphasis upon individual salvation, as this 
can "be achieved through reading and following the religious 
precepts set forth in the Bible, rather than by submitting to the 
authority of the church, stimulated the desire for and the neces- 
sity of learning how to read. As a result, there came into being 
the elementary vernacular school. 

The religious motive in education spread rapidly throughout 
Europe and became the basis of schooling among American 
colonists. Not only: did the content of colonial education reflect 
the religious influence, but the control of educational institutions 
on all levels was exercised primarily by church leaders. It was 
only gradually and after considerable struggle that education 
came to be viewed as a function of the state rather than the 
church. i 

Secularization of education. The American ideal of fre edom 
from control by any one group or religious sect found its way 
into the constitution of the newly formed republic of the United 
States. Freedom of religion was guaranteed to ail citizens, and 
separation of state and church in education became mandatory. 
Earlier practices and controls could not be broken suddenly, 
however, and the first years of the new republic present a picture | 
of bitter struggles for educational control. te 

For many years privately operated and church schools shared 
public funds. The complete secularization of schools in the 
United States is of comparatively recent origin. It was not until 
men like Horace Mann recognized the need for a separation of 
publicly maintained schools from religious influence that the 
secularization of education became an established fact. Unfor- . 
tunately, although the leaders in the struggle for this separation — 
were motivated by a belief that religious education itself would 
gain thereby, there have been persons who misinterpreted the 
division as meaning that religion should in no way exercise any | 

` educational influence upon an individual. This attitude has been 
provocative of much of the controversy that still exists concerning” 
the function of organized religion as an agency of education. 
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Religion as an agency of education. Every young American 
who is affiliated with any one of the religious groups that can be 
found in our country is participating in the educational program 
of his particular group. If a young person is attending a parochial 
school or a full-time religious school, his general schooling is 
influenced by the educational ideals and practices of the religious 
leaders who control the school. If he is both a pupil of a'public 
school and a member of a religious group, he may be stimulated, 
at onc and the same time, by differing points of view concerning 
the ultimate goals of education—the secular and the religious. 

In the not too distant past, conflict between scieritific discovery 
and religious fundamentalism served as a basis of mental con- 
fusion to the young person who was torn between scientific 
“truth” and religious dogma. Another difficulty that has been 
and still may be encountered by some young learners grows out 
of adherence to strict religious views concerning social activities 
such as dancing, card playing, attending theatrical perform- 
and the like. To be denied by his religious leaders any 
pation in social activities that not only receive the approval 
of his secular teachers but even their encouragement is likely to 
exercise an unhygienic effect upon a young person. Either he 
engages in the forbidden activities “on the sly” or he earns the 
disapproval of his schoolmates because of an apparently “holier 
than thou” attitude. 

A fifteen-year-old student in a metropolitan high school was 
referred to the dean becatse of her-religious attitude and its 
effect upon other pupils. The girl was a member of a very strict 
religious sect. In order to combat the dangers of youthful de- 
linquency, the leaders of this group are attempting to guide their 
young members toward a desire to live a godly life. The young 
people are not allowed to attend motion pictures or dances, and 
they are warned against any association with members of the 
opposite sex. The members of the group think of themselves as 
“Saints” and strive to emulate the behavior of the Saints of the 
Bible. Moreover, they are expected to be cheerful under all 
conditions, to think no evil of anyone, and to meet secular dis- 
approval with a smile of forgiveness. The girl herself was an 
exemplary pupil and was successful in her studies, but she was 
in 2 highly emotional state that showed itself in stuttering speech 
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t would not 


ing the gap 
‘ious. fanati- 


and facial grimaces. The fact that she recognized b 
admit the antagonism of her schoolmates was wide 
between them. Here is an example of a kind of reli 
cism that attempted to bring about the development of ideals 
and modes of behavior which, exercised in moderation, would be 
highly «desirable. The girl needed patient guidance toward an 
appreciation of the fact that fundamental moral and ethical 
values may be inherent in secular education as well as in her form 
of religious education, and that her way of attaining ‘he “good” 
life is not the only way. 

Extremes of narrow religious education such as this are for- 
tunately becoming less and less common. Religious groups are 


recognizing their function as social agencies responsible for the 
present welfare of their members, as well as for their future 
salvation. The church or other religious organization is both à 
moral agency and a center of social living. Religious leaders 


appreciate the significance of current social problems and par- 
ticipate with other agencies in attempting to achieve possible 
solutions of them. 

A growing ideal among modern religious groups is that of 
social betterment which includes the provision of amusement 

: and leisure-time activities for their members, sex education, 
co-operation with individual families in the meeting of home 
problems, and co-operation with the schools which their young 
members attend. Daily vacation schools, hobby clubs, study 
groups, and graded classes in religion all attest to the powerful 
influence for good citizenship that can be found in religious 
ideals, teaching, and organization. 

The increasing co-operation between schools and religious 
organizations toward the all-round development, through educa- 
tion, of young people. is extremely encouraging. As the work of 
these two educational agencies becomes more closely articulated, 
as’both are motivated by a common ideal, as the two agencies 
increase their influence over the home, we can hope for continued 
improvement of the moral tone of the community. Many in- 
stances of school-religion co-operation could be cited. In one 
large city the religious leaders of the pupils who attend one of the 
high schools are in constant touch with the school. Periodic con- 
ferences are held between the school administrators and the 
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itual advisers of the pupils. Meritorious school behavior of 


spiri 

the pupils frequently is praised from the pulpits of their 
churches. The religious and school leaders often meet with the 
members of other community agencies for the purpose of discuss- 
ing current youth problems. Programs that have been prepared 
for school entertainment are repeated in neighboring Churches 
for enjoyment of the church members. The religious leaders 
speak at school programs, and the members of the school faculty 
participate in programs that are sponsored by the various re- 
ligious groups. Religious d ctrine or sectarianism plays no part 
in these co-operative projects. Social and ethical objectives bring 


together the members of religious and school agencies of educa- 
< both work with the families of their young people toward 
the development of an understanding program of guidance in 
education. In its broadest concept, the educational influence of 
religion as it is experienced in this project can be and should be 
common to all school communities. 

The public schools and religious instruction. The separa- 
tion of publicly financed education from the teaching of religious 
doctrine is practically universal in the United States. In most 
states, sectarian education is prohibited by state law. A few states 
permit religious instruction in school buildings and during school 
by teachers who are provided by the respective religious 
nations, but these teachers must be certified by the school ` 
authorities of the state. 5 

In addition to their regular Sabbath or Sunday schools, many 
religious organizations provide further instruction for their 
young members in classes that meet at least once during the 


_week, usually in the church building and after school hours. In 


some communities these classes are held for all denominations 
on the same school day and at the same time during the school 
day (usually in the afternoon), and children who wish to attend 
them are excused from school for that purpose. For those children 
who prefer to stay in school during this period, some school sys- 
tems devote the time to a program of character education or 
ethical instruction conducted by the regular teachers of the 
school. 

Attitudes toward the reading of the Bible, the repeating of the 
Lord's Prayer, or other religious ceremonies vary with state law 
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and community custom. The educational laws of some states 
require that the salute to the Flag of the United States and the 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner” be followed by the read-? 
ing of passages from the Scripture and the reciting of the Lord's 
Prayer, as part of every general assembly program. In some 
communities daily morning exercises are conducted in each class- 
room and include participation in these patriotic and religious 
ceremonies. : 

Many states provide that the religious phase of the assembly or i 
of the classroom opening program include only the reading of the 
Bible, which in some states or community school systems is 
limited further to the reading of passages from the Old Testament ~ 
only. Where these practices are not required by state law, they i 
are permissive for any individual community but are not ob-', 
ligatory. However, no matter what form these religious exercises 
take, any child whose parents object to his participating in them 
is excused from doing so. : 

It is also permissible in some school systems for teachers and 
pupils to affiliate themselves with school religious clubs—Roman 
Catholic (often called Newman Clubs), Protestant, Bible read- 
ing, and Jewish organizations. In some communities religious 
clubs of this kind are allowed to hold their meetings in the school 
building after school hours and are included in the cocurricular 
program of the school. In other systems such groups may be 
organized but are required to hold their meetings outside the 
School grounds, and are completely separated from school 
affiliation. Where the religious groups are included within the 
school’s program of extraclassroom activities, any member of 
the school faculty or pupil body, no matter what his rcligious 
affiliation, is free to attend the meetings of these clubs if he de- 
sires to do so. : 

School sanction of religious clubs is receiving both commenda- 
tion and disapproval from various educational and civic leaders. 
It is felt by some that the members of these clubs benefit from the 
close and informal association that is likely to exist among like- 
minded teachers and pupils. Others believe that any segregation 
among the members of a public school system becomes a factor 
that may influence away from rather than toward social toler- 
ance, amity, and mutual understanding. These critics believe 
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that school faculties and student bodies, regardless of their par- 
ticular religious beliefs, should co-operate with one another in ` 
class and extraclass activities that emphasize moral and ethical 
ideals and activities which are basically religious, without any 
intrusion of specific religious dogma or doctrine. ° 

In keeping with the provisions of the American Constitution, 
any classroom discussion of controversial religious. creeds or 
dogmas is forbidden in the public schools. However, the applica- 
tion of moral and ethical principles is encouraged, and rightly 
so. Among religious institutions themselves, there is a growing 
irend away from complete concern with formal religious ortho- 
doxy toward an emphasis upon ethical values and social morality. 
The Golden Rule is stressed alike in religious and secular educa- 
tion. Consideration for the rights of one’s neighbors and concern 
for social welfare, as well as love of God and interest in personal 
salvation, are fundamental to the democratic way of life. Begun 
in the home, the continued development of desirable social ideals 
and attitudes becomes the joint responsibility of lay leaders, re- 
ligious leaders, and teachers. — : ; 

Religion and life. There are those who claim that one of the 
main differences between humans and other members of the 
animal kingdom is the fact that deep within each human being 
there lies a need for religion of which he himself may be relatively 
unaware. Moreover, the teachings of all religious faiths are aimed 
at meeting the human being's need for reliance upon a power 
that is greater than himself and to which he can turn for comfort 
or succor. 

Without attempting to defend or to disprove this theory, it is 
a psychological fact that the urge for security is strong among 
human beings. The child displays this characteristic.in his rela- 
tions with his parents, his teachers, and other adults. Often an 
exhibition of aggressive or overindependent behavior on the part 
of a child or an adult is no more than an overt manifestatioh of 
inner insecurity. This attitude may be characteristic of an indi- 
vidual who appears to possess worldly goods in abundance, whose 
social status is beyond question, and who, judged by material 
standards, would seem to. be enjoying superior advantages. An 
inner unrest may show itself in emotionally disturbed behavior, 
in apathy, or in indifference to the presumably good things of life. 
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Peace of mind, the “hope that lives eternal in the human 
breast,” and courage to face disappointment, physical handicap, 14 
or other human adversity appear more times than not to be an TA 
outgrowth of a deep religious faith that is experienced mentally 
as well as emotionally. The so-called spiritual values defy exact 
definition. Through them, however, human ideals, hopes, as- - 


piratiori, and eventual progress are satisfied. 

To subscribe to this or that religious doctrine and to engagein - 
certain religious rites and ceremonies may not oí themselves 
guarantee the. development of moral or ethical character, but 
ethical beliefs are basic to all forms of religion. From carly child- 

` hood, a person js helped through affiliation with a religi 
to achieve an understanding of social and moral values 
guided toward the practice of ethical behavior. Religion thus is 
meeting the greatest responsibility that can be assumed by an 
educational agency. 

It is the firm conviction of the authors that, whatever an indi- 
vidual's adult attitude toward religion may become, it is his right 
to receive religious education during his childhood. By precept 
and example, his elders should-provide him an opportunity to 
experience at firsthand the satisfaction that can be derived from 
participation in communal worship of a Deity. Combined with 
this experience there should be simple and understandable in- 
struction aimed at the achievement of the “good” life. : 

To the young child, God may seem to be no more than a benefi- 
cent old man who watches over him and cares for him somewhat 
as his parents do. The child may come to feel an emotional at- 
tachment to this divine Father which, through careful guidance, 
can be directed toward the development of socially desirable 
behavior patterns. The child is sensitive to stimulation, hence 
overemotionalized fear or religious excitement must be guarded 
against and emphasis placed upon desirable conduct. 

‘The child who has received a religious education that has 
made possible his understanding of certain basic ethical ideals 
and attitudes in his relation to others has been afforded a sound 
foundation upon which can be built, with the aid of home, school, 
and other educational agencies, a strong and virile personality, 
making him a dynamic and constructive citizen. As the child 
matures he may modify or change the particular religious beliefs 
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to which earlier he was taught to subscribe; that is his right as an 
American citizen, But the religious experiences of his childhood 
will always remain gources of personal strength. and support. 

Religious doubt, more or less disturbing to the individual, is 
quité common during adolescence. The inner conflict that may 
result can be resolved with little or no permanent damage to the 
individual if in his school experiences he comes under thé influ- 
ence of teachers who (regardless of their own religious affiliations) 
are sincere, forthright persons, and who consistently encourage 
among their pupils a respect for the high ideal and ethical stand- 
ards that are the religious heritage of the human race. The 
structive, expansive, personally comforting, and out-going 
ideals of conduct are so closely linked with religious concepts that 
life may seem empty unless the material is touched with the 
iritual, unless secular education reflects the influence of religious 
education. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Referring again to Chapter I, trace briefly the early American 
struggles for the secularization of education. j 

2 From your personal experience or that of friends or acquaintances. 

give examples of conflict between religious and secular ideals. 

How can possible disagreement between the results of scientific 

discovery and the teaching of religious doctrines be adjusted? 

4. What is your own attitude toward participation in social activities 
such as card playing and dancing? To what extent docs. your 
present attitude reflect your early religious education? ; 

5. How would you differentiate between religion as a mental experi- 
ence and religion as an emotional experience? What is the value 
to an individual of each of these experiences? 

6. Indicate ways in which a particular. religious institution that is 
known to you attempts to participate in programs of social better- 
ment. 

7. Give examples of school-church co-operation. 

8. Discuss-the advantages and the disadvantages of including religious 
instruction in a regular school program of education. 

9. What should be the educational aims of a course in religion given 
on the college level? 
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10. Give your opinion of the inclusion of religious clubs in a school 
program of cocurricular activities. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE COMMUNITY AND EDUCATION 


So long as and wherever there exist publicly financed and con- 
trolled schools, education cannot be considered to be entirely 
separated from or independent of the society that supports it. 
From the point of view of educational objectives, however, the 
fact that community needs and activities can or should be re- 
flected in public school ideals and practices is of relatively recent 
origin à : 


CHANGING EDUCATIONAL EMPHASES 


The book-centered school. During the early years of public 
schocing in the United States, the emphasis in education was 
almos: entirely upon the preservation of traditional culture. 
Textbooks and teaching methods were concerned largely with 
the historysand accomplishments of the past. Even so practical 
a subject as mathematics was learned, for the most part, through 
the solution of problems that might be related only incidently to 
the young person’s immediate interests or community relation- 
ships. Similarly, the study of literature was aimed at an under- 
standing of the so-called classics, and the study of history too 
often became no more than a mastery of the chronology of facts 
and events. j 

As recently as twenty years ago, 4 high school teacher of 
English was criticized severely by her confreres because she dared 
to encourage her pupils to discuss and evaluate the motion- 
picture programs they were attending and the magazine stories 
and books they were reading outside the classroom. According 
to her critics, the interest in reading and literary criticism which 
this teacher was attempting to develop among her pupils partook 
of the nature of sensationalism and was destined to lower rather 


than to elevate the reading tastes of these young people. 
481 
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The child-centered school. The first quarter of the twen 
century gave evidence of a shift in educational ic-alism 
associated historically with the rise of the educatio: 
of John Dewey. The culture of the past as the basi 
content was not entirely discarded, but teachin; 
gradually was placed upon the natural interests an 
of the léarners. The child-centered school was born. 

Although in a school of this kind the education 
to create an appreciation of the traditional, attempts were m 
to lead the child toward a mastery of the remote by begi 
with his current interests and desires. For example, if a boy v 
passing through the Nick Carter stage, a desirable tea 
approach was to begin with books of this kind and lead 
boy toward an appreciation of the writings of literary mag 

In any educational area—art, music, science, history, 
raphy, arithmetic, or any other subject—learning was sup 
to begin on the level of the child's interest, and emphasis 
placed upon the development of self-expression rather than upo 
imitation or repetition. The Progressive Education «\ssociatic 
exercised a potent influence upon educational practice. 
stated earlier, the child, not the subject matter, became the fc 
point of teaching. 

. Classroom practices centered around pupil activity as op 
to teacher activity and child passivity. Classroom furniture, 
came..movable, curriculums became flexible, and leari 
became vocal. Current educational organization, especially om 
the elementary school level, reflects a widespread acceptance 
this philosophy, However, there also is extant a growing aw 
‘hess on the part of school people and other educational leader 
of the fact that the development of individualism alone is not.a 
completely satisfactory educational ideal. Individual differences 
need to be recognized and utilized as starting points of educa 
tional: procedures. At the same time, each pupil, in spite of his 
potential or actual differences from others, possesses cert 
potentialities and needs that are common to all the members: 
the: society or community of which he is a part. If educatio! 
to fit him. to become a constructive and: happy member of 
group, he and his school must be active participants in the 
of the community. ..- : 
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The community-centered school. Whatever future educa- 
tional ideology may become, the middle of the twentieth century 
will go down in history as the period during which attempts were 
made to bring the school and the community together. as closely 
knit, co-operative factors of educational progress. The-child- 
centered school served to link the old and the new in educational 
idealism. Too much emphasis upon the past cannot assure a 
learner proper preparation for living in the present. Education 
that develops too great individualization is not likely to encour- 
age co-operative group living. 

An understanding of the culture of the past that is systemati- 
cally organized is basic to personal and social development. 
Moreover, real learning can take place only when teaching is 
geared to the interest level of the learner. The ideal of the com- 
munity school does not exclude the educational principles that 
grew out of the earlier ideals; rather, it seeks to utilize them 
functionally to achieve whatever is best for each learner as he 
prepares himself through community and school interaction to 
meet personal and community responsibilities. 

The now-dissolved American Education Fellowship (once 
the Progressive Education Association) held tlt, although 
education should concern itself with the individual capacities 
and interests of learners, the schools should function as people’s 
schools and should be related closely to the lives and interests of 
all the members of the community and with all phases of com- 
munity activity. According to Olsen, the community school 
attempts to: 


Evolve its purposes out of the interests and needs of the people. 

Utilize a wide variety of community resources in its program. 

Practice and promote democracy in all activities of gd and 

community. 

4. Build the EE core around the major processes and problems 
of human living. : © 

5. Exercise definite leadership for the planned and co-operative im- 
provement of group living in the community and larger areas. 

6. Enlist children and adults in co-operative group projects of common 

interest and mutual concern.! 


won 


1 From E, G. Olsen and Others, School and Community, p. 11. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1945, Used by permission of the publishers. F 
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Olsen’s six principles of community-school rel: 
easily and present a concept of education that 
reasonable and worthy of achievement. Practical 


the principles, however, necessitates not only <n intelligent 
understanding of the connotation of the term com: nity but also 
leadership skill that is born of objectivity of attituc« and experi- —- 
ence in organization if there is to be maintained ən equitable 


balance between purpose and program. There 
defining the community too narrowly or too broadly o 
from the achievement of important educational val 
overemphasis upon certain community-stimulated 


UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNITY 


Interpretation of the term “community.” In ordinary con- 
versation, we tend to refer to the community variously as our 
immediate neighborhood, the group with whom we associate, - 


the town in which we live, the area by which we ar« 


or the people by whom we are controlled or influen: 
purposes a more definite connotation of the term is ne 
A community is interpreted by Cook as: “a popu 


gate, inhabiting a contiguous territory, integrated 


experiences, possessing a number of basic service 
H n * . > 
conscious of its unity, and able to act in a corporat 


meeting recurring life crises.” Geographical pro 


tionshi 
Mes 


through past 
institutions, 
capacity in. 


pplication of 


danger of 
f detracting - 
‘s by placing - 
als. i 


1rrounded, ' 
d. For our 


larity of interests and traditions, co-operativeness of institutions 
and of services, and awareness of the interrelations that exist 
among its members constitute some of the major characteristics — 
of a community. The concept of a community has enlarged with 
the progress of civilization and the consequent increase of inter- 
dependence among the peoples of the world. The small, relatively 
independent rural community of the past gradually but surely 
is being superseded by a world community whose members are — 
d-awn together by an increasing similarity of ideals, interests, 
and interdependence, as well as by increasingly rapid means of 
communication and transportation. 

We still refer rightly to the town or the city in which we live 
as our local community. At the same time, as a result of our 


! See L. A, Cook, “The Meaning of Community,” in Educational Method for March 
1939, pp. 259 ff. 
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interrelations with people who seem to be removed from us 
geographically, we are members of the state community, the 
national community, and the international community. The 
community, then, may embrace less than a square mile in area 
or it may encompass the world, depending upon the extent to 
which its members are bound together by cultural, economic, 
or political ties. 

Community factors as related to education. Every part 
of the world may exercise direct or indirect influence upon-an 
individual’s ideas, attitudes, and behavior. Present emphasis 
upon internationalism as opposed to nationalistic isolationism 
gives evidence of a growing consciousness on the part of many 
persons of the great degree of interdependence that exists among 
all people of all nations. UNESCO has accepted as one of its 
major objectives the development of an educational program 
that will make available to all the children of the world certain 
basic educational advantages which shall serve as instruments of 
greater communal understanding and equality. 

We probably are not yet ready to consider the relationship of 
education to an international community except in the broad 
terms of the constitution of the UNESCO. In our present dis- 
cussion of the community in relation to education, therefore, 
we shall limit the connotation of the term community to include 
the nation as a whole, the individual state, and particularly that 
area of a state which constitutes the immediate environment of a 
particular school or school system. z 

The educational aims, objectives, and practices of any school 
or school system reflect certain inherent characteristics of the 
community which it servés. The economic status of the community 
is an important directive of the educational ideal that it is likely 
to achieve. A community can obtain for its people no more in 
the way of educational advantages than it is able or willing to 
pay for. The cultural level of a community influences to a marked 
degree its general attitude toward the kind or amount of educa- 
tion that it considers to be necessary or desirable. The political 
ideology of a community is reflected in the extent to which 
educational opportunities-are offered to all its members and in 
the responsibility assumed by its political leaders for the educa- 
tional progress of the citizens of the community. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN EDUCATION. 


Financing education. Chapter V discussed at some length 
the responsibility of the federal government, the individual 
states, and the local communities, respectively, for mainte- 
nance of free public education, Unless the citizens of any school 
area recognize the value of an educated citizenry, money that 
should be spent for schools may be diverted to other less impor- 
tant purposes. 

A community cannot expect something for nothing. If it 
wishes its young people to serve their community well, it must 
' provide whatever educational advantages are needed by the 
young people, individually and collectively, to prepare them- 
selves for that service. Although the American people probably 
are accepting their-financial responsibility for the furthering of 
education more fully than are other national groups, there still 
is much that can be and should be done for the improvement of 
publicly supported schools. 

Control of formal education. American taxpayers are agreed 
generally that American public schools should reflect democratic 
ideals in their objectives and practices. It is therefore the privilege 
of the community, as it finances its schools, to dire 
of education that shall be provided by the admini 
teachers of these schools. Hence it is the responsibility of com- 
munity leaders to determine what shall constitute the basic 
curriculum and the general organization of the community 
school system. 

To ensure the carrying out by school people of community- 
determined educational ideals and objectives is not always easy: 
The influence of administrators and teachers upon the life and 
progress of a community is tremendous. Over a quarter of a 
century ago it was stated that “The school is an instrument for 
modifying the. character of society. Whether this modification 
is in the direction of social improvement depends upon the ideas 
and ideals of those who handle the instrument."* 

It is not enough that the community finance education and 
maintain high standards of educational philosophy. It also must 


11. W. Howerth, The Theory of Education, p. 139. D. Appleton-Centui Company, 
New York, 1926. Vii n xii 3 
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select as its school personnel those men and women who are well 
qualified to administer the practical details of school keeping in 
such a way that the ideals and the behavior standards of the 
community may rise, through education; to progressively greater 
heights. More than that, all the citizens of the community, 
whether or not they are parents of school children, should co- 
operate intelligently with the school leaders to whom they have 
delegated specific educational responsibilities. 

Provision of informal educational media. As much, if not 
more, of an individual's education is achieved outside the walls 
of a school building as in the regular classroom, no matter how 
excellént the school offerings are. It is the function of the com- 
munity to provide for its people whatever is financially possible 
in the way of out-of-school educational stimulation. 

Museums, art galleries, libraries, and music and drama centers 
are some of the educational media that are being made available 
to the people of many American communities. Some excellent 
educational programs have been put into operation by com- 
munity health centers and other departments and organizations. 
Moreover, our current books, periodicals, magazines, and daily 
newspapers wield a powerful influence over the attitudes and 
ideals of those who are stimulated by them, In fact, the power of 
the press is rivaled only by the power of the radio. Local news- 
papers reflect not only the educational level of the mass of the 
people who read them but also the ideals of community leaders. 

Indirectly and to some extent directly, professional, business, 
and industrial organizations serve as educational agencies, 
influencing the thinking and the behavior of the community by 
the standards they set for their workers, the in-service training 
they provide, the kind of advertising they sponsor, and their 
degree of co-operation with the schools of the community. The 
home, the church, and all the many social, civic, and vocational 
agencies that can be found in any organized local, state, or 
national group share with the formal agencies of education the 
great responsibility of molding American life and character. 

Nor does the average American community take its responsi- 
bility lightly. Apparent. pessimism expressed concerning educa- 
tional lacks is to be commended rather than deplored, since too 
great optimism concerning the status quo is likely to retard rather 
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than to encourage progress. Critical evaluation of existing 
and practices is the American way of meeting and of attempt 
to solve the problems and issues that may arise in a democ 
society. As a people we may not be entirely satisfied with exi 
formal and informal programs of education, but we must reme 
ber that during the last few centuries our educational philosop 
has changed -progressively with changing times and social n 
It probably is not too optimistic to believe that, in the not t 
distant future, every American community will recognize 
its primary responsibility is to provide educational advam 
for all its citizenry. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY 


Preserving the culture of the community. One of the chi 
functions of formal education is to guide young people toward 
appreciation of the traditional culture of their community. S 
the school owes its very existence to the community it sérves, it 
the duty of school administrators and teachers to acquaint thi 
pupils with all the factors which comprise their social, economic 
and political heritage. ; 

On occasion, school people may feel themselves to be out of | 
sympathy with some of the ideals based on community traditions 

and may come to believe that they should direct the thinking of — 
their pupils in terms of their own attitudes. Spears suggests that: 


Effective participation in our democratic society, and the self-real- 
ization of one's potentialities therein, call for growth situations in — 
which the learner and the social scene come together, situations in. E 
which the teachers have a chance to direct the learner in these op- 
portunities to develop such desirable social characteristics as tolerance, - 
social sensitivity, self-direction, leadership, and respect for personal — 
worth. Practice in, and thus development in, the democratic process — 
itself 55 more significant in this curriculum approach than is the — 
problem at hand at the moment.! : 


An extremely conservative or “radical” teacher who attemp 
to influence his pupils toward an acceptance of his own views i 
going beyond his rights as a loyal servant of his community. 


* From Harold Spears, The High School for Today, p. 123. American Book Ci 
pany, New York, 1950, Used by carp eode : 
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Objective and unbiased comparison of the social, economic, or 
political ideology of his community with other current ideologies 
is both proper and desirable. Then the learner, as a citizen of a 
democratic society, can direct his own thinking and opinions and - 
bring his influence to bear upon the ideals and practices of his 
community. Any other attitude on the part of a teacher, should 
not be tolerated by the community which has engaged him to 
guide the learning of its children. 

Utilizing community resources. Since the function, of or- 
ganized education is to prepare young people to become con- 
structively active members of society, all learning cannot take 
place within the narrow confines of a classroom. It is not enough 
for school pupils to talk about their community; they need to 
experience direct contacts with the many agencies and institu- 
tions responsible for its progress. 

As mentioned earlier, book study does not constitute the whole 
of education. Although this idea is beginning to influence curricu- 
lum planners, the use of the community as an educational labora- 
tory is hampered by the traditional belief on the part of teachers 
in the great value of the mastery of textbook material. The 
teachers themselves are not entirely to blame, since they are 
expected to complete in each term or year a certain course of 
study. They are fearful that any time devoted to outside activities 
may interfere with their “covering” the content of the prescribed 
course. 

Another factor that limits the extent to which many schools 
avail themselves of community resources is a traditional ad- 
herence to strict recitation schedules. This schedule is less re- 
strictive in elementary schools than it is in departmentalized 
junior and senior high schools. Since the elementary school teacher 
usually is responsible for all or most of the learning activities of 
the class, it is possible so to plana day’s program that it will allow 
time for trips to places of educational interest outside the sckool. 
The forty-five to sixty-minute recitation period that is customary 
in the higher schools permits little deviation from the regular 
program without upsetting the routine of the school day. Under 
these circumstances, community resources can be utilized only 
after school hours, thus interfering with any out-of-school re- 
sponsibilities or activities of the pupils as well as of the teachers. 
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A keener appreciation of the community as an « nlarged clas. — 
room and greater flexibility of school time sched::\es i 
should result in personally experienced edu 
Through the co-operation of community leadc: 
administrators, learners should be able, from the element 
level upward, to become acquainted at firsthand with all phases 
of community life. According to Chisholm: 


p 


Every school should have a definitely planned program of civic edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the fact that the learning experiences of pupils ' 
in civic education should be both incidental and organized and that 
the experiences also should include both instruction and a wide range 
of activities does not mean that civic education should be unplanned or 
haphazard. Rather, the need calls for well-planned, coordinated, com- 
prehensive measures in which each part of civic education is fitted intoa 


total program. This means that each phase of the citizenship education 
program should add its contribution regularly in arriving at that point 
in the education of each boy and girl where there is real insight into 
democracy and its operation, together with a sustaining desire to enrich 
and preserve the best in our democratic way. That is the high water 


mark in education for Citizenship; for without insight, information 
becomes academic and experience is superficial. 1 


The use of these principles is possible on all school levels and 
necessitates the inclusion in school organization, administration, 
and teaching techniques of certain carefully planned programs 
of school-community co-operation. Olsen suggests ten major 
approaches to community life, which he arranges in ascending 
order, as “bridges” between the school and the community: 


Documentary Materials Surveys 

Audio-visual Aids Extended Field Study 
Resource Visitors Camping 

Interviews Service Projects 

Field Trips ] Work Experience ? 


(1) Utilizing current literature. Printed material that can serve as 
valuable teaching material usually can be obtained at little or 


TL. L. Chisholm, The Work of the Modern High School pp. 183-184. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1953, Used by permission of the publishers. 


*See E. G. Olsen and Oth Se rein ice-Hall, 
Inc, New York, 1945. ers, School and Community, pp. 738. Prentice d 
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no cost from government and civic agencies and from business 
organizations. Such material includes pamphlets, official records, 
bank statements, tax receipts, bills of lading, and the like. 
Through the study of forms actually used and of official facts and 
figures, the learner is made acquainted with the activities of his 
community and is preparing himself for later participation in 
them. It is almost self-evident that the teacher who utilizes cur- 
rent documentary materials as teaching aids himself must know 
what to use, where to obtain it, how to use it, the degree to which 
this or that particular material is authentic, and the extent to 
which it is comprehensible to his pupils. 

(2) Meeting community leaders. Another way of bringing the 
community and its activities into the school is to invite repre- 
sentatives of civic, social, religious, industrial, business, labor, and 
governmental organizations to"the school as assembly speakers 
or as classroom leaders of discussions concerning interesting and 
educational phases of their respective activities. The parent who 
discusses with a group of pupils some of the problems of the home, 
the newspaper editor who describes the making of a daily news- 
paper, or the theater manager who brings the pupils certain 
valuable suggestions concerning film selection and apprecia- 
tion—these and a host of others have it in their power to vital- 
ize young people's understanding and appreciation. of their 
community. 

It often is desirable to have selected pupils meet and interview 
outstanding members of the community in their own places. 
Although only a few students can actually participate in these 
interviews, the entire school can benefit from their schoolmates’ 
experience when the latter give reports of their interview through 
the school newspaper, at assembly programs, or during recitation 
periods. 

(3) Taking the pupils into the local community. The use of gudio- 
visual aids and of field trips was discussed in án earlier chapter. 
Hence no more need be said at this point concerning their use 
than again to emphasize the value to a learner of being brought 
as close as possible to the life of the coramunity through firsthand 
experience. 

A school project that is growing in popularity is the organized 
survey of community institutions and conditions. Young people 
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are encouraged thereby not only to obtain a realistic picture of 
conditions as they exist but also to be of service to the comm: 
by bringing their findings to the attention of its members, To 
plan and carry out a worth-while survey requires careful, co- 
operative work on the part of teachers and pupils. It may include 
studying written material, holding interviews, and taking field 
trips. The publicizing of the summarized findings and conclu- 
sions through exhibits, assembly programs, feature stories, radio 
broadcasts, and television programs provides practical training 
for the young people and serves as an excellent motivaior of 
school-community co-operation. 

(4) Becoming acquainted with the larger community. Although it is 
important that learners become thoroughly acquainted with their 
local community, they need also to broaden their horizon by 
extending their study beyond the limits of their own school 
environment. Whenever or wherever it is feasible, extended field 
trips should be arranged, lasting several days, weeks, or mouths. 
In some school systems it is customary for high school seniors, 
under the guidance of their teachers, to spend their spring vaca- 
tion in the national capital. The young people visit government 
buildings, attend sessions of Congress, and, in general, study at 
firsthand as much of the working of the federal government as 
they can. Extended trips to state capitals, important industrial 
centers, and places of scenic interest such as Niagara Falls or 
Yellowstone Park are becoming increasingly popular. Through 
projects of this kind, young people learn to know their country, 
receive experience in group living, and gain a better appreciation 
of their home community in comparison with communities that 
are removed from it or that differ from it in background or 
organization. 

Camping trips are similar to extended field trips in that they 
take young people away from their home environment. However, 
the fandamental. purpose of a camping trip is to develop a more 
intimate understanding and appreciation of the beauties and 
workings of nature. Many school pupils in large urban areas 
would be denied a knowledge of rural life if it were not for the 
camps that are organized through the efforts of interested social 
groups. Church-supported camps are not new. Many social 
agencies also provide similar opportunities for underprivileged 
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children. The school, however, is a relatively new participant in 
this type of youth service. Excellent educational opportunities are 
afforded to school children by way of school camps where they 
can experience democratic living, community service, apprecia- 
tion of nature, and healthful outdoor activities. " 

Some school camps had been organized before World War II. 
The increased need of farm help during the war period stimu- 
lated the organization of federally sponsored farm-work camps 
that were manned in part by city boys and girls. In many in- 
stances, these were supervised by some of the teachers of the 
children’s own schools. So, successful was this war-initiated proj- 
ect that it is being continued and may result in the formation by 
school people of summer camps aimed at the furtherance of 
education in community living. 

(5) Serving the community. One of the best ways of arousing 
among pupils an interest in their community is the organization 
of service projects through which the young people give assistance 
to their community. To be effective as an educational aid, these 

- projects must be more than a kind of sporadic “busy work.” They 
rust be organized carefully and must be directed at the achieve- 
ment of actual service to the community. Otherwise, the children 
who participate in the activities may become nuisances rather 
than helpers, Although the pupils should be encouraged to enjoy 
their service project, the activity should not be regarded by them 
as a kind of “lark.” Youthful enthusiasm and immaturity of 
judgment need careful guidance if constructive ends are to be 
achieved. : 

During World War I, for example, the pupils of a certain 
school in a large city were encouraged to participate actively in 
the sale of Liberty bonds and stamps. So enthusiastic did these 
young people become over this project that they engaged in 
extremely ingenious, sometimes foolhardy, ways of obtaining 
money to purchase stamps or of persuading other persons to buy 
them. A group of girl students organized a program of door-to- 
door solicitation of odd jobs to earn money. At first many house- 
wives manufactured jobs for these girls, but the women gradually 
became weary of the repeated calls upon their generosity. Even 
more serious was the fact that some of the girls did their 
soliciting in neighborhoods that were removed from their own 
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home environment where they were known. As a result, there 
were a few unpleasant experiences. Again, during the scrap-iron 
drives of World War II, so enthusiastic did some of the school 
children become that nothing made of iron in the home or the 
neighborhood was safe from their searching eyes and srasping 

hands. 1 

If immature enthusiasm can be guided and if young people 
are helped to understand their own limitations, service }rojects 
have many community values. Traffic regulation during school- 
dismissal periods under the direction of a police official or a 
teacher, community “clean-up” projects, co-operative school 
stores, volunteer assistance in hospitals or in other civic institu- 
tions, and similar projects not only are “‘lots of fun” for the young 
people but also help them to develop attitudes of selflessness and 
service to others which are fundamental to co-operative group 
living. 

(6) Part-time work. The value of work experience as an cduca- 
tional medium already has been referred to. As an aid to bringing 
the school and the community into closer co-operation, this 
practice is most effective. Since the boy or girl who goes out into ` 
the community as a paid worker on a part-time basis is a repre- 
sentative of his school in the business life of the community, his 
degree of efficiency and his general attitude become to his em- 
ployer a measure of the school’s effectiveness. 

In urban communities, many boys deliver newspapers or 

: magazines. Both boys and girls, especially during their high 
school and college years, can engage in some part-time work 
experience after school hours or on Saturdays. Unless this part- 
time work is controlled by school people and civic agencies, 
however, there may be danger of youth exploitation. The co- 
operative work-study plans that at present exist in a growing 
number of colleges and high schools are excellent media for the 
encouragement of school-community interrelationships. 

The school asa community center. In rural areas and small 

. towns, the school building is often used as the center of com- 
munity activities to a much-greater extent than large city school 
buildings arc. Since it is the property of the taxpayers, the school 
building should be made available for the use of the citizens at all 
times except during regular school hours. Even then it might be 
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possible for small civic groups to meet in available offices or 
vacant classrooms. 

After-school recreational projects, study or forum discussions, 
and meetings of parents’ organizations and of other civic groups 
should find their way into neighborhood school buildings. More 

han that, the school officials and the student body should partici- 
nate in these activities. School co-operation of this kind is almost 

tain to stimulate community interest and pride in school 
ctivities. The school becomes, in fact as well as in word, a 
community school. The home, the church, the school, and the 
community thus are combined into one integrated whole, and 
as such they are enabled to serve the educational needs of 
all the people, whatever their age and educational level. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, Evaluate critically the concept of the book-centered school, the 
child-centered school, and the community-centered school, 
respectively. 

2. Review your own school life. Which of these concepts of education 
dominated the practices of the schools that you have attended? 

5. Defend thé thesis that, in the broadest connotation of the term, 
the world is your community. 

4. Discuss the role of the community in education from the point of 
view of financial responsibility. 

5. List at least five specific controls that a community should exercise 
over its schools. To what extent should a school have freedom of 
operation? : 

6. Evaluate the informal educational agencies of your community. 

7. What is meant by "preserving the culture of a community"? Give 
specific ways in which this is the responsibility of formal education. 

8. Reviewing the practices of a school or a school system with which 
you are familiar, show specifically the extent to which it attempts 
to bridge the gap between the school and the community. œ 

9. Outline a possible community survey that could be carried out by 
(a) elementary school children, (b) high school students, (c) college 
students. What cautions should be observed? 

10. List five practical community service projects that could be en- 

gaged in by school pupils. For each service give the school level 
and the method of organization. : 
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11. As a topic for classroom discussion, evaluate with : 


students any work projects in which members of the g 
engaged or are now engaging. 
12. Discuss television as a means of bringing the commu: 
school. ; E 
13. Show specifically how a school building can be made ^ 
| .— center. 


14. Discuss the- possible educational dangers of an over 
acceptance of a narrow interpretation of school-comm 
relationship. 
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OTHER NONFORMAL AGENCIES OF EDUCATION 


The relatively simple life patterns of earlier civilizations made 
it possible for young people to receive much of their so-called 
education directly through their participation in home, religious, 
and school activities. As we review educational history, we realize 
that there were many gaps in the educational opportunities and 
services available during past centuries. Little if any provision 
was made for meeting the needs of young people that lay outside 
the province of existing educational agencies, and many of their 
present educational needs were nonexistent. 

The complexities of modern civilization make it increasingly 
necessary to provide young people with various kinds of service 
and education that go beyond the generally accepted educatignal 
functions of the home, the school, and the church. The fact that 
we are living in a machine age and in an era of socio-economic 
conflict is in part responsible for the development of organiza- 
tions that complement the educational activities of the more 
traditional institutions. Attention already has been directed 
toward the growing recognition by civic leaders of the responsi- 
bility of society as a whole for the welfare, from birth onward, of 
each of its members. 

In his struggles for safe, healthful, emotionally balanced, and 
enjoyable living, an individual no longer is limited to his own 
capacity for achieving an all-round development. We -have 
stressed the functions of the home and of religious organizations 
as informal agents of education that co-operate or should ĉo- 
operate with the school as the formal educational agency. A 
brief treatment is here accorded each of various public and pri- 
vate agencies that share in the provision.of specific education and 
service to an increasing number of American youth. 

Health agencies. Chapter XVI considered the physical and 


health needs of young people and the extent to which schools are 
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responsible for meeting these needs. It was suggested there that 
the school as well as the home requires the assistance of other 
educational and service organizations if the health of all young 
people isto receive proper attention. The present emphasis upon 
the importance to all persons of the possession of a strong physical 
constitution, sound mental health, and good health habits makes 
it imperative that adequate health service and education be pro- 
vided by health agencies which are organized and financed 
either publicly or privately. 

(1) Physical health. Public health departments are important 
agencies of health education. In most communities they co- 
operate fully with individual homes and schools. They assume as 
their responsibilities: the dissemination of information concerning 
health care and disease prevention, home nursing services, 
physical examinations of young people, education that is aimed 
at the prevention and treatment of venereal diseases, and the 
care of infants and the education cf mothers. 

The members of a well-organized community health center 
give health education through public lectures; circulate national, 
state, and local pamphlets; post public notices; and give motion- 
picture and radio programs. Community health prograins also 
include facilities for the sanitary regulation of houses, public 
buildings (including schools), food markets, industrial plants, 
and public thoroughfares, 

Provision for hospitalization and clinical treatment is made 
available to the citizens of most communities. School officials; 
with the consent of the parents concerned, are privileged to refer 
for physical examination and treatment any pupils who seem to 
need such care. Moreover, public and private welfare organiza- 
_tions (notably the Red Cross) and most private hospitals co- 
operate with community health organizations to carry out both 
broad and specific health programs. ‘ 

There probably is no one special group of agencies that can or 
does co-operate more completely with formal educational insti- 
tutions than do the health organizations of our country. It is 
unfortunate that in too many communities it is difficult for health 
agencies to maintain a personnel large enough to meet all the 
health objectives. These objectives were well stated in 1936 by a 
committee on Neighborhood Health Development in New York 
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City; they gradually. have been put into practice by the Munici- 
pal Department of Health. They are: ; 


1. Creation of neighborhood understanding of. and support of neigh- 
bornood health activities. © 
Stimulation of neighborhood plans and neighborhood correlation 
of local health activities. 

3. Discovery of gaps in the health services, and securing of necessary 
action to meet the needs and to bring about a unity of service. 

4. Aid in tying up professional groups with’ neighborhood health 
activities, i.e., medical, dental, nursing, teaching and other special 
groups such as relief, social welfare, recreational, housing, crime 
prevention, in co-operation with Councils of Social Agencies and 
other organized groups. 

5. Development of understanding, interest, and support of the local 
health program on the part of the organized neighborhood groups, 
and all individual leaders of thought and action.' 


(2) Mental health. Since it has been estimated that some form of 
nervous or mental disease may be expected in about one out of 
every ten persons, mental illness constitutes a serious social 
and educational problem. National, state, and local mental 
hygiene committees have been established, and the prevention 
of and cure of mental illness is receiving widespread attention. 
In the United States there are available more than 600 state 
hospitals for the mentally ill, in addition to federal institutions for 
mentally disturbed war veterans and many community and 
private institutions. Even so, accommodations for the mentally 
ill are inadequate. 

In general, the. chief function of these hospitals is affording 
their patients a program of diagnosis and therapy aimed at 
eventual adjustment to normal social living. Special attention is 
being, given to the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed or 
mentally ill children and young persons, so that they may be 
helped to achieve normal adult adjus:ment. 

Equally as important as the cure of mental illness is the pre- 
vention of mental disorder and the preservation of good mental 
health. Hence psychiatrists, psychologists, and mental hygiene 
committees not only are concerned with giving service to those 
already afflicted but also are active in encouraging the establish- 

1 Bureau of District Health Administration, Manual of Administration Practices; 


New York Departmént of Health, December, 1936, pp. 2-3. € 
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ment of programs of education that are designed to acquaint 
teachers, parents, social workers, and all other adults who are 
responsible for the education of young people with the principles 
of mental hygiene and with techniques for the development of 
emotional control. 

Child guidance clinics, both publicly and privately supported, 
are becoming significant agencies for the rehabilitation of emo- 
tionally disturbed young people. In some communities this serv- 
ice already is included in the educational program of the regular 
school system. The care given to maladjusted children in a 
guidance clinic necessitates the co-operation of parents, school 
officials, nurses, physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
psychiatric social workers. The part played by the school is im- 
portant and covers two general areas of co-operation. It is the 
school that usually recognizes the presence in a child of overt 
symptoms of maladjustment and refers him to a child guidance 
clinic. Then, if the condition of the patient makes it scem de- 
sirable for him to remain in school, it is the function of the school 
faculty to accept and carry out the therapeutic recommendations 
of the clinic staff. 

An important phase of the work of child guidance clinics is that 
of educating parents and school people concerning the prevention 
of mental illness among yqung people. To this end, many clinics, 
often with the co-operation of the community department of 
health, organize programs of study for the lay members of their 
community and assist individual schools in planning educational 
practices that are conducive to the development of good mental 
health among teachers and pupils. 

Safety education. The average citizen of this complex 
machine age is exposed to many physical dangers. He is in con- 
stant need not only of protection from such dangers but also of 
education in the proper utilization of modern mechanical de- 
- vices. Besides public safety agencies, such as the police and fire 
departments, certain semipublic and private agencies are engag- 
ing in forceful programs of safety education. 

The traditional function of local fire departments is well 
known. Organized originally to put out fires, the personnel of 
modern fire departments are finding their function expanded to 
include more constructive fire prevention through the formulation 
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and enforcement of fire regulations and the administration of 
well-organized programs of safety education. These programs 
have become a part of the regular school curriculum and also are 
presented in the form of public lectures, radio talks, motion- 
picture presentations, and open forum discussions. —, 

The increased use of automobiles, motor trucks, and buses, 
with consequent increased traffic congestion and incidence of 
street and road accidents, has resulted in strict legislation and law 
enforcement for the protection of the citizenry. Local police 
departments, state troopers, and engineering departments are 
co-operating in this projeci. Anyone who owns or drives a car 
accepts, usually without question, any limitation that is imposed 
upon the freedom of the road. 

The American Automobile Association and its affiliates have 
instituted a comprehensive program of safety education. In 1946, 
as a part of this project, safety seminars were organized at stra- 
tegic points throughout the country by the AAA and the Na- 
tiohal Safety Council for the purpose of training a selected 
number of college teachers of education courses, in order to 
prepare them to give courses in safety education to their students. 
'The ultimate goal is to prepare high school teachers in the field 
of safety education. During periods of expected heavy automobile 
traffic, drivers are cautioned over the radio to exercise care in 
driving. Moreover, the utilization of attention-compelling road 
posters is a powerful agent of education to all persons—pedes- 
trians and drivers alike. 

Homekeepers, too, receive education concerning the exercise 
of proper care in the use of mechanical labor-saving devices and 
other equipment. A broad program of safety education is carried 
into factories, where workers receive specific directions from the 
members of the police and fire departments, as well as from 
the personnel officers of the industrial plant ‘itself, conceraing 
the care of the machinery and the exercise of éaution in its use. 

America has been forced to become safety- minded. Too many 
accidents have occurred in the past and still are occurring, the 
result of individual ignorance or carelessness. It is not enough for 
a school to attempt unaided to teach its pupils to avoid harming 
themselves or others through personal carelessness. The school 
"program must be supplemented by the development of safety 
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consciousness in the home, on the street, or any other place by 
social agencies interested in the welfare of the citizenry. 

Recreational agencies. The importance to an individual of 
the kind of activities in which he engages during his leisure time 
needs no detailed consideration at this point. Chapter XII dis- 
cussed the values of participation in cocurricular school projects. 
Many sthool systems are providing an increasing number of 
recreational media that can be utilized after school hours by 
children, adolescents, and adults. Such recreational programs 
are organized for the. provision of immediate enjoyment to the 
participants and also are aimed at educating young people to 
develop leisure-time interests that are constructive and socially 
desirable. \ 

Rural areas have many kinds of informal outdoor recrea- 
tional ac.ivities that are denied to city dwellers. Public and pri- 
vate agencies must provide suitable forms of recreation for 
people who, for the greater part of the year, must seek their 
recreation in the narrow confines of overcrowded urban areas. 
When a New York City high school student was asked what she 
did in her spare time, she replied, “What can one do in the city? 
In the winter, I go to the movies or a dance hall, visit friends, or 
read books and magazines. In the summertim. I go to Coney 
Island for a swim and some fun or to the movies. Sometimes my 

" boy friend takes me to see a baseball game." These activities may 
not be harmful, but they represent a sad paucity of opportunity 
for the exercise of youthful energy and the development of de- 
sirable adult attitudes toward recreation 

Out-of-school adult leaders of youth are interested in providing 
more and better leisure-time activitics. Some commercial agen- 
cies of recreation are socially desirable. Many of them, however, 
are far from educational in their influence upon their young 
patrons. There is needed a concerted effort on the part of com- 
munity leaders to provide suitable recreational facilities for young 
people and to improve and regulate commercial projects. There 
is an encouraging increase in well-planned and well-organized 
public playgrounds, beaches, recreation parks, golf courses, basc- 
ball diamonds, summer camps, and other outdoor recreational 
facilities. Libraries, museums, civic theaters, music centers, and 
facilities for indoor games, lectures, forums, discussion groups, 
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and hobby clubs are finding their way into more and more 
communities. 

Many semiprivate organizations—national, state, and local 
—have devised well-organized and well-regulated programs 
of leisure-time activity. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A¥5 the 
Y.M.H.A. and Y.W.H.A., the Knights of Columbus, the Wood- 
craft League, the Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, the Boys Club 
Federation, settlement houses, and various socio-civic organiza- 
tions such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs and numerous. 
men’s and women’s clubs share in this activity. Many of the 
recreational facilities provided by these agencies include not only 
places and equipment but also tained leaders to guide and super- 
vise participation in the recreational offerings. 

The existence of juvenile delinquency has been attributed to 
many factors, one of the most serious of which appears to be the 
lack of opportunity to engage in constructive, energy-directing 
recreational activities. Definite programs of recreation have been 
organized by the schools and by other youth-serving agencies. 
Notable among these, in many communities, is the work of the 
local police department. Certain members of the staff (usually 
the younger men) are assigned to organize and carry on interest- 
ing sports programs and other activities which are designed to 
keep young people off the streets and removed from undesirable 
adult influence. The educational value of these programs is great, 
not only from the point of view of the recreational function of the 
program itself but also in its effect upon the attitude of young 
people as they are educated to regard police officers as their 
friends rather than as much-feared and hated minions of the law. 

Another recreational project that was an outgrowth of World 
War II was the establishment of youth centers by young people 
themselves with the aid of interested adults. Some died a-born- 
ing, but a well-organized center has lasting educational value. 
Many factors need to be considered, such as place, equipment, 
kind and amount of supervision, activities engaged in, and limita- 
tion of membership. Financial difficulties may arise unless, as in 
New York State, money is appropriated by the government to- 
ward the advancement of such projects. A cause of disharmony 
may bea difference of opinion concerning the balance of authority 
that should be maintained between the young people themselves 
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and their adult advisers. No matter what the future of youth 
centers may be, it is significant that young people are exhibiting 
a growing recognition of their responsibility for the establishment 
of suitable facilities for recreation and enjoyment. 
Otcupational agencies. Reference already has been made to 
co-operative school programs of vocational education whereby 


a young person receives apprenticeship experience on the job 
while he is completing his vocational training at school. Com- 
bined study-work education is becoming increasingly popular on 


both the secondary and the higher level. Its use extends the 
educational influence upon young learners of industrial leaders 
themselves. Visits to industrial plants and business organizations 
also are gaining in popularity. The purposes of these school- 
occupation interrelations include: developing among young 
people desirable attitudes toward the vocational field, acquaint- 
ing them with the requirements of the job, and assisting them to 
determine their own qualifications for participation in a particu- 


lar form of occupational work. National, state, and community 
employing agencies also assume some responsibility for preparing 
young people toward application for and placement in the occu- 
pational activities of their choice. Much excellent educational 


and vocational guidance has been made available by thesc agen- 
cies to returned war veterans in search of suitable employment. 

During the early part of the twentieth century, many indus- 
trial and business organizations gradually developed excellent 
training courses for their employees, in order to increase the 
workers’ efficiency on the job or to prepare them for advancement 
within the organization. The production demands of World War 
II gave a decided impetus to employee education. The fact that 
many workers in war industries came to their jobs with little or 
no specific training necessitated the introduction of courses de- 
signed not only to teach the untrained worker: how to do his job 
but also to help him achieve a work level of maximum speed and 
efficiency with as little emotional disturbance as possible. The 
success of this wartime on-the-job education has encouraged the 
carrying over of such programs into peace-time production ac- 
tivities. In well-organized firms it is the practice rather than the 
exception to provide constant and consistent training toward 
worker adjustment in such areas as improved techniques of work, 
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increased regard for safety measures, greater co-operation among 
supervisors and workers, more intelligent care of personal health, 
wiser budgeting of income, and better-balanced personality ad- 
justment. Business and industrial leaders are beginning to 
recognize the value to society as a whole as well as to themselves 
individually of production that is carried on by men and women 
who as workers continue their education under able leadership. _ 

Other special nonschool agencies. Many special agencies con- 
cern themselves with the welfare of children and young people. To 
describe each in detail would go beyond the province of this 
chapter, but brief comments can be made concerning the various 
fields in which these agencies are active. 

Since the education and emotional adjustment of young people 
may be interfered with by family discord or economic difficulties, 
most communities have certain social organizations that attempt 
to improve family welfare. Domestic or family relations courts 


have been established for the purpose of helping parents to settle 
their personal difficulties without recourse to separation or di- 
vorce and a consequent breaking up of the home forthe children. 
Parent education also is a function of these agencies. The work of 


these public agencies receives the co-operation of private organi- , 
zations which assist the government in relieving economic want 
and in guiding parents toward constructive home relationships. 

Among the social agencies that are striving to help young peo- 
ple directly can be included the National Travelers’ Aid Associa- 
tion, which is concerned particularly with the guidance of young 
people who find themselves stranded away from their homes. 
Another form of youth service that is rendered by many different 
types of organizations is that of offering scholarships to worthy 
young people for educational purposes. Community and pri- 
vately financed day nurseries for the children of working mothers 
also fall into the category of social agencies that are interested in 
the welfare of the young. 

Perhaps never before in history have so many and so widely 
diversified attempts been made to provide educational opportun- 
ties and services for children and young people as in America 
today. That the' progress of the future depends upon the good 
health, the mental stability, and the educational adequacy of 
our present youth cannot be denied. People who work for and 
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with our young people, however, must remember that, no matter 
what other objectives education may have, there can be little 
hope for the future unless our educational goals place primary 
emphasis upon the development of attitudes and behavior which 
exemplify high ideals of social understanding and co-operation, 
as well as of individual honesty and moral rectitude. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 List educational services for young people that require the co-opera- 
tion of agencies other than the home, the school, and the church. 

2. Outline the health education program of your home community. 
What additions, if any, would seem to you to be desirable? 

3. How do you account for the large incidence of mental illness in the 
United States? What practical suggestions can you offer for th 
prevention of mental illness? š 

4. Report on safety programs that are being conducted at present by 
your local community, by your state, and by the United States. 

5. What are the recreational offerings of your home town? To what 
extent have you availed yourself of them? 

6. Evaluate youth centers in the light of'your own experience. 

7. Report on*the work of a youth-serving agency with which you are 
personally acquainted. 

8. Report on a program of industrial education. Discuss its value. 

9. Discuss the implications of the last sentence of this chapter. 
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PART SIX 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Although the history of education to the twentieth century 
gave evidence of progress in educational objectives and tech- 
niques, whatever improvement came about was stimulated, in 
general, by the educational philosophies of great thinkers in the 
field. We have referred to the contributions of men like Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Herbart. Educational advancement owes much 
to the insight and judgment of these men and others who were 
able to recognize the educational needs of their time and who 
exercised a potent influence over educational ideals and practices. 

Except as these earlier educators attempted to carry out their 
own ideas through the establishment of small school units, educa- 
tional progress, for the most part, rested upon the wisdom of 
individual opinion. It was not until 1860 that. there was voiced 
any suggestion that established facts rather than opinion should 
guide educational procedures. At that time Herbert Spencer 
stated his belief that education should not be guided merely by 
custom or prejudice, but that standards should be set up by which 
the comparative value of different kinds of knowledge could be 
measured, 

Spencer’s recognition of the value of a more practical approach 
to education paralleled the beginnings of the so-called scientific 
movement in the fields of biology and the physical sciences. How- 
ever, use of the scientific method in solving educational problems 
developed slowly, since the complexity of education made it 
easier to theorize concerning what should be taught, how_ it 
should be taught, and what educational outcomes could be 
expected than it was to investigate the actual facts. 

In the 1890’s an impetus was given to the application of scienti- 
fic methods to educational procedures through J. M. Rice’s work 
in the measurement of some elementary school subjects. His con- 
tribution was accompanied by scientific attempts on the part of 
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psychologists to discover some of the characteristics of learners 
and of the learning process. In 1901 there appeared G. S. Hall's 
extensive investigation into the nature of childhood. The early 
years of the twentieth century also gave us Thorndike’s experi- 
ments with animals; his studies of the spread of improvement, of 
the effects upon learning of fatigue, sex, and environment, and of 
differences in learning ability; and his development of the laws 
of learning. Thorndike’s work served to stimulate continued 
scientific study and experiment in the field of education. His 
methods of research and of measurement exercised a powerful 
influence upon succeeding leaders of research in psychology and 
education. 

Scientific method and attitude as applied to education. 
It probably is generally agreed that teaching is an art. If the art 
of teaching and related educational activities are to meet their 
ful! fruition in the achievement of desirable educational out- 
comes, the application of scientific methods of approach to edu- 
cational problems and the development of a scientific attitude 
toward educational values are important. 

No longer can educational ideals or procedures rest upon cus- 
tom or opinion. If the time, money, and energy devoted by the 
American people to educational purposes are to be utilized 
effectively with a minimum of lost motion and waste substance, 
actual facts must become the bases of educational endeavor 
insofar as these can be discovered through educational research. 
Moreover, it is important that everyone who is associated in any 
way with the educative process be motivated in his activities by 
.the scientific attitude that is characterized by the habit of open- 
mindedness, the demand for truth and accuracy, and the willing- 
ness to share knowledge with others. ` 

The scientific method in research pertaihs to an inductive- 
deductive way of thinking which establishes facts, principles, or 
explanations of behavior or of whatever else may be the subject 
of a research study. Briefly, the scientific method deals with 
actual situations, is a utilization of the principles of analysis, sets 
up hypotheses that are based upon this analysis, eniploys careful 
and accurate measurement, includes quantitative methods in the 

treatment of data, and is free from prejudice or emotional bias. 

In educational research, as in any other field of scientific in- 
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quiry, the subject or the problem of study must be carefully 
defined and must be limited in its scope. A specific piece of 
research should be preceded by a study of all the available data 
pertaining to it, A working hypothesis should be formulated, 
and additional data should be collected The analysis, classifiga- 
tion, and summarization of these data should lead to the formu- 
lation of a generalization or a conclusion which is accepted as the 
basis of continued application, study, and needed revision. 

Too often even a good piece of research work fails to achieve 
its ultimate purpose because the specific conclusions resulting 
from the study are accepted as guiding principles for the estab- 
lishment of general practices or procedures, without further study 
of their applicability in some specific educational situation. For 
example, in a certain small community a plan of teaching pro- 
cedure was developed scientifically and was applied with a high 
degree of success in the school system for which it was devised. 
This plan attracted the attention of other school leaders and was 
incorporated as the basis of curricular and teaching procedures 
in their own school systems. But the student body of the school 
system in which this plan originated represented a highly selected 
group, and its underlying principles were not fitted to an average- 
ability school population. Much time, moncy, and energy were 
wasted and educational suffering was experienced by the pupils 
in various schools. Finally, it was recognized that scientifically 
arrived-at conclusions which well might apply in one school 
situation do not necessarily hold true in another, unless certain 
desirable modifications are made effective through a careful 
studly of all the factors that are involved. 

Everyone who is associated in any way with education not 
only should employ scientific techniques but also should main- 
tain a scientific attitude toward his specific educational responsi- 
bility, Administrators and teachers must be both open-minded 
and intelligent regarding their educational theories and practicas 
and those of others. To accept the findings of one research study 
in a specific field to the exclusion of other scientifically achieved 
results is almost as fatal to educational progress as it is to have 
a closed mind toward all research conclusions. ` 

Educators in some places flit from one scientifically derived 
procedure to another before the first has been given an opportu- 
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nity to prove itself. Much so-called educational fadism is the result 
of this tendency. Upon the basis of the results of the study of one 
educational area extensive changes may be made in school pro- 
cedures. While these changes are being organized and stabilized, 
the results of another research study attract administrative atten- 
tion; whereupon another complete, perhaps revolutionary, change 
is made in the light of the latest educational findings. Many 
instances of this kind could be cited. School systems have gone 
through periodic changes (based upon the results of scientific stu- 
dies) in organization, teaching techniques, and other educational 
activities. Witness the rapid succession in some school systems 
of differing methods of teaching reading, arithmetic, or penman- 
ship. During a five-year period in one school system, the (orm of 
the cumulative record éard was changed four times. 

Although the eternally new may be an improvement upon 
what has preceded it, it is little wonder that teachers as well as 
parents and children become bewildered and perhaps develop 
an attitude of skepticism toward the value of so-called scientifi- 
cally devised practices and procedures. Too great and uni 
gent enthusiasm in the acceptance of newly discovered 
means may be almost as serious in its consequence as is t 
plete repudiation of the results of careful scientific res 
favor of the familiar or the traditional. Educational research is an 
essential adjunct of educational progress; but if scientific studies 
are to be effective, they must be conducted carefully and accu- 
rately, and their results must be applied intelligently. 

Kinds of educational research. The forms and techniques 
of educational research are as broad and varied as is education 
itself. Through the work of educational psychologists, educators 
are attaining a progressively valid understanding of the charac- 
teristics of learners of all ages and of the relative value of specific 


teaching techniques and methods of learning. Adjustments of . 
curricular offerings, of school organization, and of educational . 


administration and supervision are being made in terms of 
scientifically determined educational objectives and procedures. 
Moreover, research, in one form or another, not only is concern- 
ing itself with thé activities of formal educational agencies as such 
but is spreading out into ali the phases of life relationships with 
which education is concerned. The results of all these research ` 
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projects serve as the bases for improved educational offerings 
which can assure the American people of the best possible in the 
way of educational outcomes. 

To some extent at least, every teacher who is sincerely in- 
terested in the progress of his pupils constantly is engaging in 
some form of research activity. He studies the behavior reactions 
of the individual members of his class and, in the light of his 
knowledge of educational psychology and of his own findings, 
attempts to adjust his teaching techniques to individual needs and 
capacities, Rare is the teacher whose methodology remains con- 
stant from term to term. Within the limits of courses of study and 
of available teaching aids, most teachers vary their teaching 
approaches in terms of their year-to-year experience with learn- 
ing outcomes. In many instances, teachers are permitted by their 
supervisors to “try out” a new mode of teaching or form of 
classroom activity which they believe will yield desirable results. 
From this point of view, scientific study or educational research 
is an informal accompaniment of all good classroom activity and 
often is provocative of the extension of newer techniques to other 
classrooms within a school or in other schools. 

In a more formal interpretation of the term, educational re- 
search refers specifically to organized scientific study of some 
phase of education. The study may concern itself with any one of 
the many problems inherent in educational objectives and pro- 
cedures, from the nursery school to the adult level of education. 
The form of research procedure that is used depends upon the 
function the study is expected to serve. 

A research study may be historical in that it is concerned with 
the gradual development of some phase of educational practice. 
For example, trends in vocational education might be traced 
from their earliest beginnings through present practices. Much 
of current educational ideology can be appreciated better if and 
when the history of its progress becomes known and understood. 

Another popular type of research is the comparative study of 
existing educational practices and organizations. The educational 
survey may be limited to a scientifically organized study of the 
activities of one school or school system or it may be expanded to 
include comparisons within larger educational areas, such as th 
state or the nation. This type of research may include also a com- 
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parison of educational practices in our own country with those of 
foreign school systems. 

The experimental technique common to research in the physi- 
cal sciences is finding its place in educational fields. School 
leaders are trying out proposed new practices under scientifically 
controlled conditions before adopting them as accepted tech- 
niques of education. 

Characteristics of the research worker. No matter what form 
of educational research is employed, the person who engages in it 
should be trained thoroughly in its techniques and should be con- 
vinced that the problem studied is pertinent and of educational 
value. Pure research has its place in education as well as in 
science. For the most part, however, educational research should 
be practical and applicable to existing procedures or conditions. 
Practicality, however, does not mean carelessness or deviation 
from the employment of strict scientific methodology. 

Unfortunately, there still can be found too many examples of 
so-called research that is conducted by incompetent or slovenly 
workers. The teacher who is not accurate in his timing of a test, 
the research worker who disregards pertinent factors in a survey 
or an experiment, or the person who draws conclusions from in- 
sufficient data is engaging in a form of activity that, at best, is no 
more than a pseudo-scientific attempt at research. Such research 
quacks cause workers in other scientific fields to regard with sus- 
picion the value of anything done in the way of educational 
research. 

The spread of research in education. In spite of some 
partially or completely valueless attempts in this field, the sci- 
entific method of solving educational problems is gaining both in 
validity and in popularity. Some excellent studies and experi- 
ments have been conducted and are being conducted, making 
possible the many excellent practices that are characteristic of 
present-day education. 

As the research findings in one school area or educational level 
become generally known and modified to meet other situations, 
science finds its place as a tool of education. The findings of good 
research studies should become the property of all school men 

jand women who can profit therefrom. These projects should be 
reported carefully and in an interesting manner and publicized 
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through media that can be made available to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students of education. 

Current interest in research is shown by the increasing number 
of publications being devoted to the reporting of worth-while 
research projects. Educational associations such as the National 
Education Association of the United States and the American 
Council on Education report significant research studies and 
themselves sponsor such projects. A similar attitude toward 
research is exhibited by associations active in specific fields of 
educational endeavor, such as administration, supervision, teach- 
ing on particular educational levels, and teaching specific 
subjects. 

Certain educational journals also present research studies. The 
Journal of Educational Research and the Journal of Educational 
Psychology are representative of this type of periodical. Participa- 
tion in some form of research study has become a general require- 
ment for achieving a doctorate in education. 

It can be seen that scientific inquiry is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular practice among educational organizations and 
school systems. A th rough piece of research usually requires the 
expenditure of large amounts of money. If the findings of a project 
promote educational progress, the money is well expended. So 
effective have been the applications of the studies and experi- 
ments of the last decade or two, and so desirable does the exten- 
sion of good educational research appear to be, that in 1946 
several bills were introduced in Congress for the support of edu- 
cational research. 

In his comments concerning federal responsibility for educa- 
tional research, Scates says in part that “the research which feeds 
and guides this profession [education] may be as definitely 
scientific as the research which feeds the growth of any field, even 
the pure sciences. We have fundamental problems; we have 
general problems; we have problems whose solution means much 
to society.” Scates warns, however, that *we must not think of 
fundamental educational research principally in terms of large 
organizations dnd surveys. The danger is that, with adequate 
financing, we should do so. We need status studies, but we m. 
much more; they tell us where we are starting from, but not 
where to go. Many types of research are required to Gigs 
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direction and efficiency; and many degrees or levels of research 
organization are called for by these different types."! 
Participation in educational research, whether financed by 
the federal government, by individual states or communities, or 
by educational organizations, should be the privilege of any 
person or groups of persons who are interested in and adequately 
prepared to conduct scientific investigation. Large-scale surveys 
and experiments are important and desirable. Equally significant 
are the contributions of individuals who, in their own specific 
fields, engage in creative projects which may be less spectacular 
but which lay the groundwork for worth-while educational 


progress. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Name five educational leaders who lived before the twentieth 
century. State briefly the educational contributions of each. 
. Describe Thorndike's experiment in adult learning. 
3. What is meant by the statement: “The scientific method pertains 
to an inductive-deductive way of thinking"? 
4. If possible, describe a school situation which introduced a new 
procedure that later was found to be inadequate. 
5. Do you possess a scientific attitude? Defend and illustrate your 
answer. 
6. Give examples from your own experience of educational changes 
that have come about as a result of educational research. 
7. -Consider some of the teachers you know. Select one who varies his 
teaching technique from term to term and another who does not. 
In your opinion, which one is the better teacher? Give reasons. 
8. Differentiate among historic research, survey research, and 
experimental research. 
9. Do you believe that you might become interested in preparing 
yourself to be a research worker? Give reasons for your answer. 
10. Find a report in a current educational journal of a good research 
study. Bring it to class and discuss it with the group. 
11. Give your reasons for or against federal responsibility for educa- 
tional research. 


N 


1 Used by permission from D. E. Scates, “Federal Support for Educational 
Research,” in Phi Delta Kappan for February, 1946, p. 189. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND SURVEYS 


The pattern of modern education represents a complicated 
combination of many factors which more or less effectively serve 
as the guiding forces of the educative process. Throughout this 
book an attempt has been made to indicate the educational 
implications of and the interrelations that exist among current 
trends in educational aims and objectives; school administration 
and finance; the personnel of education; the basic principles that 
underly curriculum construction, teaching techniques, and other 
school procedures, and formal and informal agencies of educa- 
tion. We have discovered that, in general, wide differences can 
be found between educational idealism and practice. At the same 
time, there appears to be a desire among educational and civic 
leaders to reach at least some degree of agreement concerning 
what might be considered as the “best” in education. 

Need and purpose of studies in education. The inquiring 
mind is not peculiar to our own generation. Educators of the past 
questioned the then-existing school practices and offered recom- 
mendations for their improvement. As early as 1845 a survey was 
conducted of the Grammar and Writing Schools of the day by 
the Grammar School Committee. This study resulted in a recom- 
mendation that children be helped by their teachers to learn 
principles rather than merely to memorize rules. Such attempts 
at evaluating the content and method of teaching were more or 
less sporadic until the beginning of the present century. 

Only recently have thoughtful men and women been stimu- 
lated by the growing complexity of our educational organizations 
and practices to inquire into the actualities of existing school 
conditions. At ptesent, every phase of education is grist for the 
mill of such inquiries. The answer may be sought to a question of 
so limited a scope as the age range of the children in a particular 
class of a specific school; the subject of investigation may cover 
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an extensive and intensive comparison of national programs of 
education. In. any case, the purpose of the study is or should be 
that of utilizing the information obtained to improve existing 
conditions in the light of acquired facts. 

Meaning and techniques. Studies of existing school condi- 
tions are referred to variously as school surveys, school appraisals, 
procedures of evaluation, and research investigations. The speci- 
fic terminology used is relatively unimportant. The significance 
of the study lies in the fact that the project accomplishes that 
which it sets out to do, that the techniques of the study are 
valid, and that the resulting recommendations are objective and 
practicable. 

The surveying personnel may consist of an educational com- 
mission the members of which have been selected carefully by the 
school system or the educational group that is sponsoring the 
study. An administrator or a supervisor of a school or a school 
system may enlist the assistance of a group of interested teachers 
in studying a particular school problem; or teachers themselves, 
with the approval of their superior officers, may inaugurate and 
conduct a study of conditions within their own sphere of influ- 
ence. At this point it may not be amiss to refer again to the 
growing educational practice of encouraging pupils, under in- 
telligent direction, to participate in research projects and school 
or community surveys which not only further their own learning 
but may become definite contributions to school or community 
welfare. 

An educational study may use one or more of the accepted 
techniques of research: study of documentary material, applica- 
tion of standardized measuring techniques, employment of 
questionnaires, utilization of the interview, controlled observa- 
tion, and scientific experiments. No matter which of these tech- 
niques is employed, it is desirable that an historical background 
be stcured through a review of similar or related studies already 
made. The conclusions of a previous study may serve as the start- 
ing point of a proposed investigation. Moreover, the apparent 
success or failure of the techniques employed in past studies may 
influence the selection of the methods to be used in the new 
investigation. 

(1) Documentary material. Existing educational records often 
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serve as sources of valuable information. Curriculum material, 
courses of study, textbooks, school records and reports, and the 
like lend themselves well to comparative study. For documentary 
material to yield fruitful results, care must be taken that the 
purpose of the study is clearly defined and that the scope is broad 
enough and the method of analysis sufficiently exact so that 
resulting conclusions are valid. To concentrate wholly on only 
one phase of the documentary material or to skip over certain 
significant details may result in misinterpretation of the facts or 
trends that are being studied. 

(2) Standardized measuring techniques. A commonly used tech- 
nique is that of survey testing. Reference was made earlier to the 
. possible utilization of standardized intelligence, achievement, 
and other tests and rating scales as measuring instruments. 
Through their use teachers and administrators are enabled to 
evaluate the relative efficacy of existing school practices in terms 
of learner needs and accomplishments. 

(3) Questionnaires, Certain significant data can be secured 
through the utilization of a questionnaire or a set of questions 
that has been prepared carefully and is distributed without bias 
or prejudice. This is a popular method of obtaining responses 
from individuals with whom personal contact may not be neces- 
sary or possible, and of collecting a body of factual material that 
may be of value to the research study. Size of school populations, 
training and experiential levels of teachers, per capita cost of 
education, and other data that have to do with existing school 
organization and administration usually can be secured quickly 
and accurately through the utilization of this technique. 

Another use of the questionnaire is to ascertain what people 
think concerning specific educational practices or conditions. 
The attitude questionnaire requires careful construction lest the 
questions be misinterpreted or the answers be given in so many 
different ways that a workable classification of the respanses 
becomes difficult if not impossible. In order to offset some of the 
weaknesses of the generally used form of questionnaire, some 
Constructors organize the questions as check lists; the respondent 
need do no more than check the one of the suggested responses for 
each question that most nearly reflects his attitude or viewpoinN 

This technique requires the full co-operation of the persons 
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among whom the questionnaire is distributed. Its application 
has become widespread as a means of discovering a great many 
facts and attitudes on the part of school people who are interested 
in conducting studies for their own personal benefit. Many 
respgndents have become weary of filling in answers to questions 
that (to them) seem to be pointless, however, and many question- 
naires find their way into the waste-paper baskets of busy school 
people. Hence the questionnaire should be limited to educa- 
tional projects which have general educational significance. Tt 
should be distributed only by persons who represent some form 
of educational authority and who have constructed the question- 
naire in such a way that it can be answered with a minimal 
expenditure of time and energy. 

(4) The interview. This technique long has been used exten- 
sively in employment and other vocational situations. It is equally 
useful for securing information or opinions concerning educa- 
tional matters. A face-to-face conference offers an excellent 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas and for obtaining points of 
view that often are extremely valuable. 

The interview is a useful asset to the teachei or the guidance 
worker in the diagnosis of pupil difficulty. It also is helpful as a 
survey technique for the comparative study of individual atti- 

_tude toward specific educational procedures, or of pertinent 
opinions and methods of thinking. A person is more likely to be 
frank in his responses during an interview than he would be in 
written answers to a questionnaire. However, the subjective ele- 
ment inherent in an interview may limit its usefulness. The 
presence of the interviewer himself or the respondent’s unwilling- 
ness or inability to divulge information fully and clearly may 
cause the interview to become relatively valueless. 

Much of the success of an interview depends upon the tact and 
experience of the interviewer himself. It is imperative that the 
integviewer prepare himself thoroughly for the projected activity. 
He must understand the purpose of the interview, and he must 
prepare a set of questions designed to achieve this purpose. 
During the interview, his attitude should be friendly, and he 
should secure the co-operation of the respondent; but he must 
got allow himself to be diverted from the fundamental purpose 
of the interview. 
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(5) Controlled observation. The average person probably would 
claim that he constantly is using this method of securing data 
about all kinds of things and situations. However, if one con- 
siders the unreliability of witness reports concerning even the 
nplest incident or situation, it easily can be understood that 
eryation needs to be purposeful, objective, and controlled 
if it is to be effective. 

There are many phases of individual and group behavior that 
can be studied only through direct observation. However, just 
to observe is not sufficient; the observation must attempt to dis- 
cover certain specific forms of response or behavior. 

Observation used for scientific purposes must be carried on 
by persons who are experienced in this technique. Moreover, 
the observation must be systematic in that it is directed at the 
study of behavior under certain controlled conditions. Infrequent 
observations of few individuals cannot be expected to net satis- 
factory data. If conclusions are to be drawn as a result of the 
utilization ef this technique, many observations of a large number 
of similar individuals or situations are needed. In order further 
to validate the findings, comparison should be made with the 
findings of other observers or the study should be repeated. 

As in the use of any other technique of research, the survey 
observer must prepare himself by gaining a complete under- 
standing of the purpose of the observation. During the activity 
itself he should focus his entire attention upon the elements of the 
situation which are associated directly with the achievement of 
the predetermined purpose. As aids in the utilization of this 
technique, stenographic notes, phonographic recordings, and 
motion pictures of actual performance are extremely valuable. 

. The utilization of these research methods in a study of existing 
conditions, procedures, or practices may yield adequate findings 
upon which to base constructive recommendations. In some 
situations or under certain circumstances, however, the collected 
data and the resulting conclusions may gain in usefulness through 
the application of the experimental method, by which assumed 
hypotheses can be tested or existing procedures or practices can 
be tried out under controlled conditions. The next chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the experimental technique d 


procedure. 


» 
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Examples of educational studies and surveys. Descriptions: 
of the many excellent educational studies made during recen 4 
years would fill many volumes. Even a listing of such studies” 
would go far beyond our space limitations; we shall direct. 
attention only to the wide diversity of subject matter and pura 
poses of available studies. Through a brief consideration of a 
few outstanding studies and surveys, it is hoped that the reader 
will gain insight into the value of careful educational research, _ 

(1) Psychological studies. The inclusion of psychological studies _ 
in a discussion of educational research may seem to be open to _ 
question. Since the learner is the reason for being of any educational — 
program, however, any knowledge that can be discovered con- 
cerning the educand is of fundamental importance as the 
starting point of educational organization and practice. The 
many psychological studies that have been made concerning | 
human behavior have definite educational significance. 

Although psychological research often takes the form of con- 
trolled experimentation, some excellent findings have been 
obtained with other scientific methods. A brief reference to | 
several of these projects will illustrate this. n 

Arnold Gesell is noted for his comprehensive and intensive - 
study of the behavior reactions of young children. He is one of - 
the most important utilizers of the method of controlled observa- 
tion. He not only observed the behavior of infants and very 
young children by means of systematic procedures but also ) 
employed motion pictures to preserve recordings of their be- | 
havior for further analysis so that he might compare the responses — 
of the same child at different ages.! < 

An interesting study of children’s play activities was made 
some thirty years ago by Lehman and Witty. By means of a 
questionnaire (including 200 play activities) that was distributed 
to about 7,000 children who were old enough to read, the in- — 
vestigators discovered the ways in which the play activities of 
children differ in terms of age, growth, sex, geographical area, 
race, and degree of intelligence.? 


ft 


*See A. Gesell and Others, Child Devel I and’ and 
eg ache, ii lopment, Chapters I and II. Harper 


Li H. C. Lehman and P. A, Wi ivitie 1 
XE Company Nan ees ity, The Poehalogy of Play Activities, A. S: 
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One of the most comprehensive studies of children's reactions 
from the point of view of ethical values was undertaken by Dr. 
Mark A. May and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, as codirectors, under 
the sponsorship of the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
with the co-operation of Teachers College. In order to measuse 
the conduct, knowledge, opinion, and attitude of school chikiren, ~ 
the directors of the study and their assistants administered about 
eighty tests that dealt with character measurement. Many of 
the tests were ingenious in construction and administration. 
The research techniques these men employed and the conclusions 
drawn from their findings are reported in three volumes,! Many 
of the factors that are responsible for children's attitude and 
behavior, as described in the reports of this investigation, have 
definite educational implications. 

(2) General school surveys. One might say that the conducting 
of school surveys has become the favorite indoor sport of school 
administrators and educational associations, since the number of 
such studies is legion. The school administrators of practically 
every state school system have sponsored one or more such 
inquiries, have studied the findings and conclusions, and have 
acted upon the recommendations insofar as budgetary limita- 
tions and public opinion would allow. 

One of the carlier intensive surveys of educational conditions 
within a state was conducted in Mississippi by M. V. O'Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin. In his report, O'Shea describes the 
study as “an investigation of the intellectual status and educa- 
tional progress of pupils in the elementary and high schools and 
freshmen in colleges, public and private, of Mississippi, together 
with recommendations relating to the modification of educa- 
tional procedure in the state." 

A more recent study of a state educational program which 
has received nation-wide attention is The Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education in the State of New York. 


1 Columbia University, Teachers College, Studies in the Nature of Character, 
Vol. ies in Deceit, . Hartshorne and M. A. May; Vol. 2, Studies in Sereice 
ie rie 4 : and J. B. Maller; Vol. 3, Stadier in 
the Organization of Character, by H. Hartshorne, M. A. May, and F. K. Shuttleworth. 


TI cmillan Company, New York, 1928-1930. 
eee M. V. O'Shen, AS « Work. The Bernard B. Jones Ful 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 1927. A 
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This study is noteworthy for its concern with all details of school 
administration, organization, and procedure. Certain valuable 
improvements have resulted from its findings and recommenda- 
tions, not only in the schools of New York but also in schools 
in other parts of the country. Based upon a consideration of the. 
needs of all individuals of school age, the results of this inquiry 
have exercised a potent influence upon educational thought and 
practice.! 

Many city school systems also engage in similar projects. The 
technique usually employed is to collect data concerning con- 
ditions in the particular city school system, then compare the 
findings with conditions that exist in other comparable cities. 
The purpose of some of these studies is to investigate: 


1. The organization, administration, and supervision of the schools. 
2. How school enrollment and attendance compare with city popula- 
tion, 


3. How teachers are trained and what salaries are paid them. 

4. Curriculums and courses of study. 

5. School buildings and equipment. 

6. Total and per capita cost of education on the various school levels. 

7. Educational progress of pupils as compared to their intellectual 
levels. 


Other educational studies and surveys. The introduction of 
the progressive education movement into the schools of America 
has given rise to much investigation concerning the educational 
value of the newer methods and techniques as compared with 
traditional practices. One of the most significant of these studies 
was conducted by Wrightstone. Employing careful research 
devices, so that he might be assured of accuracy in his con- 
clusions, Wrightstone found that, in general, the newer ele- 
mentary school practices meet the standards of the conventional 
school and appear to show some superiority, especially in achiev- 
ing desirable social relations. He is careful, however, to say that 
the conclusions of the study are tentative.? 


* The results of the inquiry are given in A. G. Grace and G, A. Moe's State Aid 
and School Costs; L, H. Gulick’s Education for American Life; F. T. rs dne High 
School and Life. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York; 1938-1939. ^ n 

ife J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. Teachers 
Co! £ge, Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
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Education on the secondary level has been the subject of 
extended study and survey. An outstanding study of the Ameri- 
can high school is that conducted by Dr. James B. Conant, 
president emeritus of Harvard University. Since the beginning 
of his study in 1957, under the auspices of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Dr. Conant has visited more than fifty comprehensive 
public high schools in twenty states, observing good educa- 
tional. practices and analyzing their effects on the total school 
program. The findings of the study are intended not only for 
consideration, by educators but also by laymen so that both 
professional and citizen groups can co-operate in the planning 
needed to improve secondary education in the United States. 

Some of Dr. Conant's recommendations to School Boards 


are stated briefly here. 


1. The required program for all secondary school students should 
include four years of English, three years of social studies (including 
two years of history: one American and a senior course in American 
Problems or American Government) ; one year of mathematics (algebra 
or general mathematics); at least one year of science (biology or gen- 
eral physical science). 

2. In the required subjects (with the exception of the course in 
American Problems) as well as in electives, pupils should be grouped 
according to ability, subject by subject. 

3. Diversified talents require diversified elective programs. 

4. Programs of study should be individualized. 

5. A counseling system should start in the elementary school and 
be articulated with the secondary school. One full-time counselor for 
every 250 or 300 students is needed in the high school. 

6. Increased emphasis should be placed upon the development of 
ability to write English. 

7. The third and fourth years of a foreign language should be offered. 

8. An academic inventory form should be completed for each 
pupil in the top 15 per cent of the graduating class to discover the 
appropriateness of the subjects studied by the academically t&ented. 

9. In addition to the diploma, each graduate should receive a dur- 
able record of all courses taken and grades obtained, thereby improv- 
ing job-candidate selection by employers.' 


1 From Dr. Conant Looks at American High Schools. Booklet prepared by National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, New York, 1958. For the full report\see 
James B. Conant, The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill Book Compahy, 


New York, 1959. 
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Dr. Conant recommends further that school communities 
select their school boards carefully and that small high schools 
be consolidated into larger plants that can offer a sufficiently 
diversified curriculum to meet the needs of all their pupils and’ 
of thè nation. To meet the standards evolving from this study 
means, for secondary schools, stiffer courses of study, including 
more science and mathematics; for the mentally superior stu- 
dents, more extensive and intensive study; for parents and other 
citizens, an opportunity to evaluate more accurately the high 
schools attended by their young people. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Indicate briefly the interrelations between educational objectives 
and administration, teaching techniques, and informal agencies of 
education. 

2. Name several educational studies that could be conducted by a 
teacher, Outline one of these proposed studies, showing its purpose 
and desirable methods of conducting it. 

3. In the study to be outlined in question 2 above, should you state 
the conclusions? Why or why not? 

4. What historical research or documentary material, if any, should 
be included in the study referred to in question 2? 

5. Discuss the value of standardized testing techniques to research. 
Report on specific tests. 

6. Asa class project, devise a questionnaire that will secure information 
of value to you in your present class discussions. Check the clarity 
and simplicity of the questions by administering them to school- 
mates or instructors. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


EXPERIMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


It is significant that modern educators have developed an 
inquiring attitude toward experimentation and have recognized 
its educational value. Few are the schools or school systems in 
which educational offerings have their source in the authoritative 
decisions of the official heads of the schools or the political 
leaders of the community. As a nation, we have made definite 
progress in the application of such scientific techniques as school 
studies and surveys. 

At present, educators tend to go a step farther in the process 
of determining what should be taught and how. Through com- 
munity research, attempts are being made to discover society’s 
educational needs. At the same time, curriculums and teaching 
techniques are being subjected to scientific study of their ef- 
fectiveness as instruments designed to meet educational ob- 
jectives. And there is being evidenced a growing utilization of 
experimental methodology. 

Experimentation alone cannot solve educational problems. 
Speculation is needed, as a means of discovering the problems 
that exist. It is also essential that the authority to apply the- 
results of experiments be vested in persons who, as a result of 
their training, experience, and objectivity of opinion, are 
qualified to lead and to guide the educational process. 

Methodology in experimentation. An experiment is a 
scientific procedure used to solve a problem by attempting to 
discover what actually happens under certain controlled con- 
ditions. The reader doubtless has participated in laboratory 
experimentation in connection with his study of biology, chemis- 
try, or physits. He therefore is familiar with the underlying 
principles of experimental methodology: (1) determining E 
problem to be solved; (2) setting up experimental condition 
that will contain only one variable; (3) collecting and classifying 

527 
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the data; (4) formulating an hypothesis; (5) testing the hypothe- 
sis; and (6) arriving at an unbiased conclusion. 

These principles should be followed in experimental studies 
of educational problems; but because of the subtle human values 
inherent in any educational situation, it usually is difficult for 
the educational experimenter to maintain the same strict ad- 
herence to them that is possible in the science laboratory. 

The authors attempted to discover the effect of no extraclass 
study upon the mastery and retention of the subject matter of 
educational psychology. Each investigator carried on the ex- 
periment with two classes in two widely separated teachers’ 
colleges; hence there were two experimental classes (A), and 
two control classes (B). The A and B classes at both schools were 
equated in terms of intelligence quotients and psychological 
background. The course of study pursued, the text and reference 
books used, the classroom time devoted to the study, and the 
teacher of the A and B class remained constant for both groups 
in each college. The one variable was time devoted to out-of-class 
study. In the A classes, the students pledged themselves to refrain 
from any study of the subject outside of class hours. The mem- 
bers of the B classes were free to use their textbooks and other 
reference material between successive class periods, and they 
pledged themselves, moreover, to devote at least forty-five 
minutes daily to extraclass study. Before the experiment began, 
a preliminary examination was administered to all of the partici- 
pating students in order to determine differences of individual 
background in the subject matter of the course. The results of 
frequent unit tests, of a final test, and of a delayed recall ex- 
amination were compared with the results of the preliminary 
test for all students in both the A and B classes. The conclusions 
were based upon the amount of individual progress that resulted 
in terms of extraclass study versus no extraclass study of the 
learfing material. As a further check on the results, the groups 
were interchanged—the B's became the experimental group, 
and the A's became the controls. In this way not only were 
groups checked against groups, but each individual was checked 
against himself.* 

5 For an account of the experiment and its results, see L. D. Crow, *The Com- 


` ‘parative Value of Extra-Classroom Study on the Learning of Educational Psy- 
chology,” in Journal of Educational Research for October, 1930. 
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Criticisms can be leveled at the procedures that were followed 
in this experiment. The accuracy of equating the members of 
the two groups and the good faith of the students in keeping their 
pledges concerning extraclass study are factors that might mili- 
tate against the validity of an educational experiment which 
deals with subtle human elements. However, to the extent tlfat 
many different sets of groups which might be subjected to similar 
experimental procedures would react consistently, thé results of 
such studies can be considered worthy of use as directives of 
teaching-learning procedure. 

The contribution of educational psychology. Chapter XXV 
referred to the part educational psychology has played in dis- 
covering the educational significance of the general and indi- 
vidual behavior patterns of children. The findings of educational 
psychologists are based upon controlled observation, measure- 
ment, and experimentation. Psychological experimentation, for 
the most part, is carried on under laboratory conditions and 
embodies long-time and repeated experimentation. 

There is a wealth of material available in this field, but men- 
tion can be made of only a few studies: Mendel's study of in- 
herited characteristics, Gesell's experiments with paired twins, 
Thorndike’s many experiments in learning, Pavlov's condition- 
ing of reflexes in animals, Watson's application of conditioning 
in his study of early infant behavior, Terman's experiments with 
bright and dull children. There are mony similar well-known 
experimental studies. Modern educational psychologists. are 
following the lead of the pioneers in this field as they engage 
constantly in experimental projects aimed at increasing our 
understanding of the action and interactions of human beings. 

Educational experimentation. The scientific approach to 
education that is characteristic of the twentieth century has given 
rise to a rapid development of the application of experimental 
methods in determining desirable forms of school organization 
and administration, curriculums, techniques of teaching, and 
related educational procedure. The first half of the century has 
witnessed the birth of numerous experimental schools and many 
modifications of conventional teaching methods. 

(1) Experimental schools. Dewey's experimental school at 
Chicago, begun in 1896 as a testing center for eee 
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principles, served as an impetus to the organization of many 
other similar projects. Among these “unconventional” schools 
can be included the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago (1901), 
the Meriam Laboratory School at the University of Missouri 
(1904), Mariette Johnson's Fairhope School in Alabama (1 907), 
and Edward Yeoman's Ojai Valley School in California (1923). 

New York City has to its credit several experimental schools 
that have earned national attention. In 1913 Caroline Pratt 
established a Play School—the present City and Country School. 
This was followed in 1915 by the organization by Margaret 
Naumburg of the still-existing Walden School. By 1934 there 
were in active operation in New York City and its environs six 
of these experimental schools, including the famous Little Red 

' School House sponsored by the Public Education Association. 
'These schools organized themselves as the Associated Experi- 
mental Schools; they present as one of their major premises the 
belief that experimentation is an essential tool of learning. Hence 
these schools are experimental in that their evaluation of pupil 
progress is conducted on the basis of individual advancement in 
terms of past performance. 

(2) Modifications of conventional teaching methods. The concept of 
experimentation in education has spread not only by way of the 
formation of so-called experimental schools, established pri- 
marily for the promulgation of “progressive” techniques of 
teaching, but also in attempts to individualize instruction 
through the introduction into the more conyentional schools of 
so-called experimental programs of instruction. 

As early as 1913 Helen Parkhurst, a disciple of Marie Montes- 
sori, who was a well-known proponent of individual development 
in learning, inaugurated in the high school of Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, a form of instructional organization which later became 
known as the Dalton Laboratory Plan. The program was based 
upon the principles of freedom, group interaction, and individu- 
ally initiated participation in learning. As opposed to the more 
conventional study technique of home study and group recita- 
tion, the Dalton Plan emphasizes the value of (1) individual 
monthly assignments or contracts which the pupil prepares at 

/ will during the school day, and (2) informal group discussions 
or conferences of those pupils who have reached a certain point 
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in their contract preparation and individual study. These activi- 
ties were sg planned that they could be worked out within the 
framework of the traditional school organization. 

Somewhat similar to the Dalton Plan is the Winnetka Plan,* 
begun in 1919 under the sponsorship of Carleton Washbufne. 
'This project attempted to combine group and individual in- 
struction, A pupil pursued a task or a goal in each of his respec- 
tive school subjects in terms of his educational readiness for the 
subject. Hence a pupil might be a year or more advanced in 
one subject such as reading or spelling, but retarded in some other 
subject such as arithmetic. Under this plan there was no “‘fail- 
ure"—the pupil progressed at his own rate of achievement in 
terms of his ability and application. 

An experimental movement that attracted the aifention of 
educators throughout the country was started at Gary, Indiana, 
when that small town suddenly developed into a densely popu- 
lated steel-production community. In 1908 William Wirt be- 
came the superintendent of schools at Gary and instituted the 
Gary Plan, later known as the Platoon School Movement. The 
platoon organization was based upon the fact that the increased 
school population in Gary necessitated the use of all available 
space in the school plant for the benefit of the pupils. Briefly 
stated, this plan was aimed at educating children physically, 
manually, intellectually, scientifically, and artistically through a 
work-study-play program which, like so many educational ex- 
periments, showed the influence of the Dewey philosophy. 

For a time, enthusiasm over the Gary Plan ran riot. Whole 
school systems, notably that of Pittsburgh, were reorganized in 
terms of the principles of the platoon movement. An organiza- 
tion known as the National Association for the Study of the 
Platoon or Work-Study-Play Organization was established. 

In all of these experimental schools and individualized plans 
of instruction, the emphasis was upon learning as composed cof 
purposeful activities engaged in under conditions as ncarly like 
real-life situations as possible. This type of learning procedure is 
commonly referred to as the project method.* 


1 For a more detailed discussion of experimental schools and modified plans of 
instruction, see A. E. Meyer, The Development of Education in the Twentieth Century, 
2d edition, pp. 1-331. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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(3) Evaluation of experimental schools and unconventional plans of 
instruction. Some so-called educational experiments were born, 
grew rapidly, became newspaper copy, and then, in,their origi- 
nally organized form, died a peaceful and natural death. Yet 


"hey did not live in vain. Present educational theory and 


! 


practice reflect, in one form or another, some of their most 
worth-while contributions as these have been modified to meet 
individual school needs. 

Two definite criticisms can be directed at these earlier experi- 
mental projects. First, their underlying principles, while good, 
were not always applied with discretion. In many instances there 
was a wholesale incorporation into the organization of a con- 
ventional school or school system of currently popular practice 
or fad. This often was done without a preliminary evaluation of 
its worth in that particular school situation. Following fads has 
been an unfortunate characteristic of too many school adminis- 
trators. They have become entranced with the possibilities of 
a particular form of procedure and have completely reorganized 
the curriculum or the teaching techniques in order to place 
emphasis upon the realization of a new ideal or theory, without 
having made any provision for an actual test of its value. 

A second criticism of much of this earlier experimentation in 
education grows out of the fact that procedures were experi- 
mental in that new curriculums or methods were used, but were 
not experimental in the scientific connotation of the term. In few 
if any instances were the educational outcomes of a new pro- 
cedure compared objectively and scientifically with the outcomes 
of the older procedure which it was supposed to replace. 

Principles of scientific experimentation in education. As 
was said earlier, in order to ensure valid results, an educational 
experiment should follow those scientific procedures that are 
embodied in’a scientifically planned and conducted laboratory 
Mp pt but such precision of scientific methodology is diffi- 
cult of achievement in educational situations. Large numbers of 
individuals may be involved. The participating personnel may 
lack adequate scientific training. It may be difficult to match the 
experimental group of learners with a control’group that gives 
evidence of the same initial learning ability, skill, and informa- 
tion. Itis not easy to keep the procedures alike for the two groups 
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except for the one factor which is the basis of experimentation. 
Provision may not be made for completely objective methods of 
measuring the progress of both groups and of treating the data 
statistically. Finally, the conclusions arrived at may not be free 
from personal bias or prejudice, regardless of which procedure 
(the old or the new) appears to be favored. x 

When one considers the many factors involved in even the 
simplest piece of educational experimentation, the wonder is not 
that we can find relatively few examples of valid educational 
experiments but that we do have some experiments which fulfill 
all or most of the requirements of scientific experimentation. 
Moreover, the prospect for the future is brightening. More and 
more able men and women are preparing to participate in re- 
search work; greater facilities for. experimentation are being 
made available; and experimentally derived conclusions are 
being evaluated more carefully and applied more cautiously than 
was the practice in the earlier days of interest in experimental 
methodology.* 

Educational experimentation, present and future, Several 
comprehensive programs of educational experimentation have 
been undertaken in the recent past. At this writing, excellent 
projects are in the process of being conducted. 

One of the best known effective experiments in education is 
the Eight-Year Study that was initiated in 1930 by the then 
Progressive Education Association, with the financial sponsor- 
ship of the Carnegie Corporation and the General Education 
Board. This project received the whole-hearted co-operation of 
some thirty participating schools and colleges. The Commission 
on the Relation of School and College that was appointed to 
carry on the study had two major purposes: 


1. To establish a relationship between school and college that would 
permit and encourage reconstruction in the secondary school 

2. To find, through exploration and experimentation, how the high 
school in the United States can serve youth more effectively.* 

1 For examples: ‘of educational research and experimentation, see An Evaluation of 
Modern Education, edited by J. P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich. D. Vppleton Gentigy 
Company, New York, 1942. A " , 

2 Sec W. M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, p. 116. Harper and Brother 

—New York, 1942. 4 
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The results of this study indicated that the graduates of th: 
least conventional of the participating high schools gave evi- 
dence of superiority in their degree of college success over their 
controls who had been graduated from the more conventional 
type of schools. 

Sóme good beginnings are being made in efforts to fit educa- 
tional offerings to educational needs and interests. On all school 
levels there is evidence of an increasing number of well-planned 
and scientifically conducted studies of curriculums, instruc- 
tional practices, pupil-counseling approaches, learning out- 
comes, and school and society interrelations. Several of the more 
recent noteworthy studies are reported here briefly. 

The Early Admissions Experiment of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education represents a possible approach to 
making schools and colleges more flexible and effective in de- 
veloping the diversified abilities of young people. In the fall of 
1951, eleven American colleges and universities accepted 420 
freshmen who differed from average college entrants in that they 
were about two years younger and, in most cases, had not com- 
pleted the regular high-school curriculum. A comparison of the 
academic performance and personal adjustment on the college ` 
level: of the experimental groups with regularly admitted stu- 
dents resulted in two general conclusions: (1) early admission 
is applicable only to intellectually superior students, and (2) abil- 
ity to do well in college is not solely a function of chronological 
age or twelve years of previous preparation.! 

An experiment intended to meet some of the problems in- 
herent in the consolidation of several small high schools began 
in 1957, in Rowan County, North Carolina. A steering com- 
mittee, composed of a director, the superintendent and his staff, 
the principals of the schools to be consolidated, and lay people, 
was appointed to plan a curriculum study and to gather and 
analwze research data as the study progressed. The ultimate 
goal of the study was to provide an educational program based 
on each individual's needs rather than to transfer in toto to the 
new school the program offered in the smaller schools without 


nt of Education," The Educational Forum, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (Nov. 1958), 
fp. 101-108. 


f Larson, A., “The Early Admissions Experiment of the Fund for the Advance- 
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improvement or expansion. In the spring of 1957, intelligence, 
reading, and achievement tests were administered to each young 
person who expected to enter the new school in 1958, and the 
resulting data analyzed: Other pertinent information was se- 
cured: job opportunities in Rowan County, students’ educa- 
tional and vocational interests, causes of drop-outs, ‘pupils’ 
health, parents’ educational backgrounds, and pupils’ oppor- 
tunities for home study. In terms of their findings, combined 
with research concerning existing curriculums of other school 
systems, educational programs were developed and an extensive 
guidance program was conducted to help each entrant of the 
new school select a program best suited to his needs. Committee 
recommendations are being adopted and evaluated. Some ap- 
parent results are: (1) parents, students, and teachers have 
gained insight into what a good school should be; (2) the county 
as a whole is demanding more and better educational opportu- 
nities for children and is ready to finance expanded programs; 
(3) definite improvements will continue to be made in the 
curriculum.! ` 

! See Herbert Wey, “New School—New Curriculum," Phi Delta Kappan, 


Vol. XXX, No. 2 (Nov. 1958), pp. 93-97; or Charles Erwin, “Report of Study,” 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 
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PREAMBLE TO THE UNESCO CONSTITUTION 


» 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NA- 

TIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
2 

AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


' The Governments of the States Parties to 
This Constitution, on Behalf of Their 
Peoples, Declare 


that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed; 


That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, thruout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mis- 
trust between the peoples of the 
world thru which their differences 
have all too often broken into war; 


That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality and mutual respect 
of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, thru ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the 
inequality of men and races; 


That the wide diffusion of cul- 
ture, and the education of human- 
ity for justice and liberty and peace 
are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfil in 
a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern; 


That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and 
sincere support of the peoples of 
the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not 
to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 


For These Reasons, 


the States Parties to This Constitu- 
tion, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, 
in the unrestricted pursuit of ob- 
jective truth, and in the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge, are 
agreed and determined to develop 
and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples 
and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other's lives; 


In Consequence Whereof 


they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization for the 
purpose of advancing, thru the 
educational and scientific and cul- 
tural relations of the peoples of the 
world, the objectives of interna- 
tional peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind for which the 
United Nations Organization was 
established and which its Charter 
proclaims, 
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TABLE XIV. Official Designation of Principal State School Officer and Method 
of Providing for Him in 1960 


METHOD OF 
PROVIDING 
OFFICIAL TITLE OF : 
CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICER BY. BY 
CONSTI- | STATUTE 
TUTION | ONLY 


Alabama Superintendent of Education 

Alaska Commissioner of Education E 
Arizona Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Arkansas Commissioner of Education 
California Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Colorado Commissioner of Education 
Connecticut Commissioner of Education 
Delaware Superintendent of Public Instructio: 
Florida Superintendent of Public 

Georgia Superintendent of Schools 

Hawaii Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Idaho Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Indiana Superintendent of Public Instruction 
lowa Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Kansas Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Kentucky Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Louisiana Superintendent of Education 

Maine Commissioner of Education 
Maryland Superintendent of Schools 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 
Michigan. Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Minnesota Commissioner of Education 
Mississippi Superintendent of Education 
Missouri Commissioner of Education 
Montana Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Nebraska Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Nevada Superintendent of Public Instruction 
New Hampshire | Commissioner of Education 

New Jersey Commissioner of Education 

New Mexico Superintendent of Public Instruction 
New York Commissioner of Education 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 


ERAR 


«S& 246 «46 


ELS E 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
*Puerto Rico Commissioner of Ed 

Rhode Island Director of 

South Carolina 


4444404 S 


<< 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
GROUPED BY FEDERAL OFFICES 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Children Near Atomic Energy 
Commission Sites 
Fellowships 
Research Grants 


Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Revenues from National Forests 
School Lunch Program 
Technical Assistance 


Department of Commerce 


Merchant Marine Academy 
U. S. Maritime Schools 


Department of Defense 
Air Force Technical Training 
Army Reorientation Program 
Children in Military Areas 
Marine Corps Schools 
Military Research Programs 
Military Schools 
Navy Training Schools 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Department of the Interior 
Education of Indians and Natives 
Revenue from Grazing and Min- 

eral Lands 


Department of Labor 
Apprentice Training Program 
Department of State 


Educational Exchange Program 
Occupied Areas Programs 


Department of the Treasury « 


Coast Guard Schools — * 


Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare 
American Printing House for the 
Blind 
Medical Research 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
*Education in Federally Affected 
Areas 
Howard University 
*Land-Grant Colleges 
*Office of Education-Administration 
and Research 
- Public Health Teaching Program 
*School Facilities Survey 
Surplus Property Utilization 
*Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Veterans Administration 
Education of Veterans 
Rehabilitation of Veterans 


Other Federal Offices 


Columbia 
Teachers Colleges of the District 


of Columbia 
United States Information Agency 
Information Centers Abr ad 


B 


Thes programs are administered by the Office of Education, 
& 
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CODE OF ETHICS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the members of the National Education Association of the 
United States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 


—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to 
develop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the 
democracy obtained through a representative government; 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of 
American life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend 
upon making acceptable educational opportunities available to all; 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, prepa- 
ration, and conduct of the members of the, teaching profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation 
to conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession. 


As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National 
Education Association have adopted this code of professional ethics. 
Since all teachers should be members of a united profession, the basic 
principles herein enumerated apply to all persons engaged in the 
professional aspects of education—elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obligation of the teaching pro- 
fession is to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and skills, to prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to help 
them to become happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate 
strength of the nation lies in the social responsibility, economic com- 
petence, and moral strength of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will— 


i. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their 
physical, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or 
religious characteristics. 

2, Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs. 

5. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative; 
and spiritual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not 

TA only of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy 
but also of their obligations to it. 
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5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential informa- 
tion about himself withheld except when its release is to author- 
ized agencies or is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance {vith 
approved policies of the governing board. : 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession 
share with parents the task of shaping each student's purposes and 
acts toward socially acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods 
of teaching is dependent upon co-operative relationships with the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher will— 


1. Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and co-operative relationships with the 
home. 

3. Help to increase the student's confidence in his own home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that con- 
fidence. 

^. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet with information received from 
parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as 
interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession occupies a position 
of public trust involving not only the individual teacher's personal 
Conduct, but also the interaction of the school and the community. 
Education is most effective when these many relationships operate in a 
friendly, Co-operative, and constructive manner. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 


1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in community 
activities with due consideration for his obligations to his students, 
his family, and himself. t 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes 
of the school, and strive to keep the public informed of the educa 
tional program which is being provided. t 

5. Respect the community in which he' is employed and be loyal 
to the school system, community, state, and nation. E 


E ia 
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6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen 
the community’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


FOURTH PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession 
"have inescapable obligations with respect to employment. These ob- 
. ligations are nearly always shared employer-employee responsibilities 

besed upon mutual respect and good faith. 
In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle the teacher will— 


1. Conduct professional business through the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential and official information 
with unauthorized persons. 

3. Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and 
avoid asking for a specific position known to be filled by another 
teacher. 

4. Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such prac- 
tices as the indiscriminate distribution of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 
through unprofessional activity of pending controversy over pro- 
fessional policy or the application of unjust personnel practices 
and procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder 
has been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual 
consent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be 
made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the 
work of other teachers. í 

9, Accept no compensation from producers of instructjonal supplies 
when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use 
of such teaching aids. : 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where 
the employment affects adversely his professional status or im- 
pairs his standing with students, associates, and the community. 

‘11. Co-operate in the development of school policies and assume 

à one's professional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one's obligation to the employing board for maintaining 
a professional level of service. 


FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession is distinguished from 
many other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the profes- 
i sional relationships among all teachers. Community support and re- 
' spect are influenced by the standards of teachers and their attitudes 
toward teaching and other teachers. . . , 


2. 


3: 
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In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 
+ 


Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself wishes to be treated. - 
Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his 
request. - E^ 

Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to 
responsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, 
the school system, and the profession. 


- Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 


through participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify 
such organized groups. | 


- Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures 


as study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. 


- Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices 


that sincere and able young people will want to enter it. 


e 


TABLE XVII. Maximum Salaries for Classroom Teachers, Summary and Medians, 1958-59 * 


Group 1— 500,000. AND OVER GROUP 1 — 100,000—490,999 
Highest. "Highest 
Lowest BA MA Ph.D.  prepa- Lowest BA MA Ph.D. prepa- 
SALARY prepa- degree degree Six degree ration Top prepa- degree degree ` Six degree ration Top 
INTERVAL ration or or years or Ir maxi- ration or or years or IF maxi- 
if be four five seven ABOVE  mum* if be- four five seven «BOVE mum* 
low BA years years years FIVE low BA years years years FIVE 
i years. years 

ta 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 YT 12 18 14 15 
$9,000-$9,299 1 1 1 
8,800- 8,999 1 1 1 
8,600- 8,799 ` 2 2 2 
8,400- 8,599 2 2 4 4 4 1 3 4 
8,200-. 8,399 1 4 3 5 5 
8,000- 8,199 t. 2 2 2 2 4 5 7 (i 
7,800- 7,999 1 2 1 4 3 3 5 5 
7,600- 7,799 1 2 1 1 5 7 4 $ T 
7,400- 7,599 2 1 1 2 2 1 6 6 2 3 4 
7,200- 7,399 2 3 3 3 5 6 4 8 3 6 8 9 
7,000- 7,199 1 3 1 1 1 6 10 8 8 10 11 
6,800- 6,999 1 3 2 1 1 2 1 6 ll 1 1 2 3 
6,600- 6,799 T 5 2 9 il 4 1 2 6 
6,400— 6,599 1 3 3 2 f 17 7 2 2 3 5 
6,200- 6,399 1 1 2 2 2 2 8 4 1 3 3 4 
6,000- 6,199 1 1 1 11 12 5 6 6 9 
5,800- 5,999 2 3 3 2 3 3 6 2 1 2 3 
5,600- 5,799 1 3 4 7 7 1 1 1 4 


No eo pe 
NM we to wo 


HN NS NS DN ha 


3 
7 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 


districts 12 25 25 13 11 16 25 ?3 110 110 52 54 74 110 
Mediant $5,450 $6,500 $6,850 $7,500 $7,200 $7,400 $7,200 $5,000 $6,080 $6,615 $7,500 $7,200 $7,300 $7,000 
: x ori fo Mn schedule the maximum salary for the highest level recognized: may represent bachelor's degree, master's degree, six years, or higher level, depend- 
LJ lule. "P 
B Median based on complete &^tribution, not on the group distribution shown in this table. 


“Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, 1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Population," Research Division of the NEA, Oct. 1958, p. 21. 
^ 


TABLE XVII. Minimum and Maximum Salaries, Summary by Number of Pupils in System, 1958-59" 
(Unified districts. only; excludes those reporting only elementary-school or only secondary-school pupils). 


= 100,000 PUPILS AND OVER 50,000-99,999 PUPILS 25,000-49,999 puris — ^ 12,500-24,999 PUpILS 
d IN AVERAGB DAILY IN AVERAGE DAILY IN AVERAGE DAILY IN AVERAGE DAILY, 


SALARI MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP "MEMBERSHIP 
"INTERVAL BA" MA Top BA MA Top BA MA Top BA MA Top 
mini- maxi- maxi- mini- maxi- maxi- mini- maxi- maxi- mini ^ maxi- maxi- 
mum mum  mum* mum mum mum* mum mum mum* mum mum mum* 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 13 
50,000 80,499 1 y 
‘| 8,500- 8,999 1 3 2 1 
8,400- 8,499 1 1 
8,300- 8,399 i 1 R 
8,200- 8,299 1 1 2 
8,100- 8,199 2 1 1 2 2 
8,000- 8,099 1 2 i 
7,900- 7, 1 1 4 
7800- 7, 1 1 2 
7,700- : 2 1 1 
7,600- 7, 3 1 2 
7,500- 7. 1 1 nl 1 2 1 
7,400- 1 1 2 2 1 
7,300- 1 1 1 2 1 1 
7,200- 7, 3 2 1 4 3 1 1 1 
7,100- 7 2. 1 1 2 1 
7,000— 2 3 1 1 4 4 
6,900- 6 3 H 1 1 1 . 
6,800— 6, 3 1 3 1 2 1 
6,700- 6, 3 i 2 2 
6,600- 4 3 2 2 2 2 
6;500- 6,5 1 2 2 1 1 1 
6,400- 1 1 yi 1 
6,300- 6,: H 1 1 
6,200— 6, 2 2 2 1 
6,100- 1 1 3 1 
6,000— 6 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
5,900- 2 i 2 
5,800- 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 
5,700- 5 1 1 
5,600— 5 2 2 2 i 


w 


4,500- 4,599 
4,00- 4,100 


1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
2 
4 
4 


3,800- 3 3,899: 
n 3,799 


"D wo Phy we 


[SP 


, districts 12 12 12 


38 
Mediant 34,000 $7,000. $7,275 


bd Ap the schedule, maximum salary for the highest level recognized; may represent bachelor's degree, master's degree, six years, ot higher level, depend- 
f Median based on complete distribution, not on the grouped distribution shown in this table. 
! Op. cit., p. 22. 
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Federal Office of Education, see United 
States Office of Education 

Federal Security Agency, see United 
States Office of Education 

Federal versus state control in educa- 
tion, 80, 100—101 

Field trips, 431, 491, 492-493 

Films, lists, 2, 128, 248, 452 
silent, 432-433 
sound, 436-441 
sources of, 450 

Financing education, 21, 103-124, 486, 
533, 542-543 

Foreign influence on elementary educa- 
tion, 4-5, 25-27 

Four Freedoms, The, 59 

Free School Society of New York City, 
19 

Frequency distribution, 379-381 

Frequency polygon, 380, 381 

Funds, permanent school, 109-112 

Fused curriculum, 265 


Gary Plan, 531 
General education, 37, 43, 67—70, 261, 
265-266 
George-Deen Act (1937), 37 
George-Ellzey Act (1934), 37 
George-Reed Act (1929), 37 
German universities, influence of, 25-27 
General intelligence, 146-152 
GI Bill of Rights, 37, 44, 119 
Gifted, education of, 150-151 
Girls, education of, 4, 11, 21, 23, 24 
Graded system of education, 32, 77-80 
Grants to education: 
land grants for colleges, 25, 94-97 
land and money grants for general 
education, 112 
See also Federal aid to education 
Grammar schools, see Elementary edu- 
cation 
Growth, continuity of, 130-131 
Guidance, and educational levels, 336— 
342 
and records, 349-351 
and specialists, 354—355 
and teachers, 351—354 
in education, 333-355 
in large school systems, 344—346 
in small school Systems, 343-344 
function of, 334-336 
organization of, 33, 342-346 
out-of-school, 341-342 
qualifications for personne} n255-356 
techniques, material, 345, 347-351 
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Harvard (College) University, 11, 23, 
24, 27, 75, 536 
Health, agencies of, 497-500 
and school levels, 394-399 
educating for physical and mental, 
144-146, 385-399 
importance of, 386-394 
law of good, 399 
mental,-499—500 
objectives of education for, 398 
of teachers, 162, 179, 190 
physical, 498—499 
Hereditary influences, 131-132, 141- 
143, 453-454 
High schools, see Secondary education 
Higher education, aims of, 67-71 
See also Colleges and Universities 
Histogram, 380, 381 
Historical development of American 
education, 3-49 
Home as educational agency, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
305, 453-469 
Home assignments, 320, 465-466 
Home-room activities, 288-291 
Honor societies, 296-297 
Horn book, 8 
Human development, basic needs for, 
155-156 
complexity of, 129-130 
factors of, 131-132 
stages of, 132-140 
Human relationships as objectives, 56, 
57^ 


Idiots, 147, 149 
Ignoring as disciplinary measure, 326— 
327 
Imbeciles, 147, 149 
Incentives and rewards, 327 
Individual differences, causes of, 141- 
143 
educational implications of, 144—155 
heredity as basis of, 141—143 
mental ability and, 146-152 
physical constitution and, 144-146 
social adjustment and, 152—155 
Industrial education, 19, 25, 35-36 
Industrial Revolution, effect upon edu- 
cation, 35-37 
Informal testing techniques, 361-366 
Illinois State Normal University, 39 
"exe training of teachers, 174- 


Intellig. €, 1464152 
Tntelligen edit. (L.Q.), 147-150, 
162 


Intelligence tests, 369 

Interest clubs, see Clubs 

International education, 59, 73-74 
International Kindergarten Unjon, 34 
Interviews, 520 $ 

Iowa, University of, 24, 40 

Iowa State College, 35, 


John Dewey Society, 274, 480 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 515 
Journal of Educational Research, 515, 536 
Journal of National Education Association, 
93, 102, 126, 221, 399 
Junior college, aims of, 70-71 
establishment of, 32 
trends in, 79 
Junior high school, aims of, 66 
and health education, 396-398 
curriculum of, 260-264 
establishment of, 32 
guidance in, 338-340 
trends in, 79 
Junior High School Code of Behavior, 
323 


Kalamazoo Decision, 22, 104 
Kallikak family, 143 
Kindergarten education, aims of, 61, 
72, 79 
development of, 33-35 
learners and, 132-134 
King's College, 15, 23 


Ladder (graded) system of education, 
32, 77-80 
Lancastrian system, 39, 49 
Land grants for education, 25, 94-97, 
112 
Latin Grammar school, 4-7, 11, 14, 22,45 
Law of Good Health, The, 399 
Lawrence Scientific School, 24 
Laws of learning, 33, 203 
Learner, adolescent, 137-139 
adult, 139-140 
as a developing individual, 129-156 
as participant in school ettivities, 
321-324 
characteristics of, 48, 129-140 
co-operation with teacher, 318-319 
in elementary school, 134-136 
in nursery school and kindergarten, 
132-134 9 
Learning, and observation, 209-210 
creative aspects of, 233 a 
laws of, 33, 203 
motivation of, 202-205, 316-320 
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tion dealing with education, 6, 9, 
22, 24, 34, 36, 37, 80-81, 97, 104, 
183 
Letters of recommendation, 
190 
Liberal education, 37, 43, 
265-266, 
Librarian, duties of, 420-422 
opportunities for, 422 
training status of, 419-420 
Library, and bookmobile, 414, 416, 423 
appearance and usc of, 419 
functions of school, 414-417 
in elementary school, 417-418 
in secondary school, 418 
state aid for, 413 
Licensing of teachers, 182-191 
Local boards of education, see Boards of 
education 
Local community support of education, 
108, 113-114, 486, 487-488 


188, 189- 


67-70, 261, 


Maps and globes, 430-431 
Massachusetts, educational laws in, 9, 
21 
schooling in, 8-9, 12, 20, 21-22, 23, 
39, 168 
Materials of instruction: 
audio-visual aids, 425-448 
libraries, 412-422 
textbooks, 405-412 
Mean, defincd, 381 B 
Measurement, functions of, in educa- 
tion, 33, 358-382 
informal versus standardized, 359- 
360 
value of, 358-361 
Median, defined, 381-382 
Mental ability, range of, 146-152 
Mental age, 130, 143, 147 
Mental health, agencies for, 499-500 
educating for, 385-388, 391-394, 468 
Mental hygiene, and behavior control, 
329-330 
application of principles of, 31 
Metho&ology in experimentation, 527- 
529 
Methods, modification of teaching, 530- 
532 
of classroom discipline, 306-313, 318- 
329 
scientific, in education, 510-512 
Middle colonies, education in, 6-7, 14 
Mode, defined, 381 
"Morale of teachers, 223-224 
Morons, 147, 149 
» 
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Morrill Acts, 25, 96 
Motion pictures, as 
436-441 

influence of commercial, 440-441 

use of, in schools, 437-438 
Motivation, 202-205, 319-320 
Mount Holyoke College, 23 


educational aids, 


National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies, 188, 222 
National Congress of Parents and Tecach- 
ers, 217 
National Education Association of the 
United States (NEA), 34, 39, 56, 
. 58, 63, 64, 65, 73, 126, 167, 181, 
199, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 274, 
401, 424, 450, 470, 496, 515, 536, 
544-547 
National programs of education, 541 
‘See also Federal aid to education 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 357, 411, 412, 424 
National teachers’ examination, 186—187 
New England colonies, education in, 7- 
1 
See also Colonial education 
Naw England Primer, 8, 13 
New England town as a school unit, 91 
New York City, in-service training pro- 
gram of, 176 
New York State, and education, 6, 19 
20, 22, 23, 37, 45, 84, 168, 183, 346, 
397, 503 
Normal schools, 39, 168-169 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 76, 222 
Nursery education, aims of, 60-61, 72, 
79, 80 
learners and, 132-134 
schools for, 32, 34-35 


Oberlin College, 23 
Objectives of education, see Aims and 
objectives 
Observation, controlled, 521 
supervision in relation to classroom, 
238, 240-242 
teacher and, 209-210 
Occupational agencies, and education, 
504-505 
Old Deluder Satan Ast of 1647, 9-10, 91 
Opportunities in teaching, 191-198 
Orbis Sensualium Pictus (Comenius), 9 
Order in the classroom, megAing of, 309 
suggestions for securiag, 309-313 
value of, 309 
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Ordinance of 1787, 94-95, 109 
Organization, and control of education, 
31-33, 77-101 
of guidance, 342-345 
Sec also Administrative organization 
Organizations of school systems, ex- 
amples of, 82, 85, 94, 230 


Parallel systems of education (dual), 77— 
79 
Parental education, 44, 467—469 
Parents and school co-operation, 324, 
462-466 
Parent-teacher 
466 
Parochial schools, 7, 12 
Part-time work, 494 
Pennsylvania, University of, 16, 23 
Pension and retirement for teachers, 
196-198 
Personality, of teachers, 164-165, 178- 
179, 190 
tests of, 372-374 
Personnel workers, see Guidance 
Physical defects, 144-146, 162 
Physical examination of children, 388 
Physical health, 144-146, 385-391, 498- 
499 
Physiological age, 130, 143 
Placement agencies for teachers, 188 
Play, interrelation with work, 253-254 
Posters, 429-430 
Practice teaching, 173-174 
Praise as disciplinary measure, 328 
Pre-clementary education, see Nursery 
education and Kindergarten educa- 
tion 
Pre-service teacher education, 167-174 
Preventive measures of discipline, 318- 
324 
Preventive supervision, 237-238 
Primary schools, 4, 19, 35 
Principal of school, as administrator, 
229-234 
as leader, 231 
as supervisor, 213-214, 235-245 
sending pupils to, 329 
Principles, for use of films in education, 
439-440 
of citizenship preparation, 490 
of classroorg discipline, 306-307 
of club organization and administra- 


associations, 215-217, 


tion, 295 
of c&curricyfar activities, 282-283 
of lum development, 251-258 


of elementary education, 62-63 
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Principles (continued) 
of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities, 117, 119 
of financing education, 107-108, 117, 


119 
of health education, 394 » 
of learning, 203 ` kd 
.of organized guidance, 342-343 


of school administration, 229-231 
of school broadcasting, 444 
of teacher certification, 184 
of teacher education, 169-171, 177 
relative to textbooks, 411—412 
Problem behavior, causes of, 313-318 
corrective measures for, 324-329 
preventive measures, 318-324 
Professional activities of teachers, 200- 
223 
Professional ethics, code of, 166, 196, 
544-547 
Professional organizations for teachers, 
219-222 
Professional qualifications for teachers, 
161-167 
Progressive Education Association, 48, 
65, 483, 533 
Project method, 531 
Projection machines, 431—432 
Psychology, contributions to education, 
33, 45-49, 522-523, 529 
Public address systems, 435 
Public high schools, see Secondary 
education 
Pupil, see Learner 
Pupil guidance, see Guidance 


Pupil ratings, absolute or relative, 376— j 


378 
interpretation of, 375-382 
methods of recording, 375-376 
statistical treatment of, 378-382 
Purposes of education in American 
democracy, see Aims and objectives 


Qualifications, for teaching, 161-162, 
164-165, 178-179, 190 
of guidance workers, 355-356 
Questionnaires, use of, 519-(20 


Radio, and education, 441—448 
* and student broadcasting, 444—446 
influence of commercial, 446—448 
Range, of mental ability, 146-152 
of points, 380 x 
Rating of pupils, 375-382 
Rating Scale for Teachers, 178-176 
Recreational agencies, 502-504 
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Reliability, measures of, 368 
Religion, and life, 477—479 
as an agency of education, 473-475 
educational contributions of organ- 
> ized, 471-479 
Religious influence on colonial educa- 
tion, 4-16, 45 
Remuneration for teachers, 20, 193-195 
Requirements, in administration, 84-94 
in guidance, 355-356 
in library work, 419-420 
in research, 514 
in teaching, 161-162, 169-174 
Research in education, 509-516 
Retarded, education of, 151-152 
Retirement systems, 196-198 
Revenue receipts of public schools, 108— 
114 


Rewards and incentives, 327 
Rural education, 116, 117, 267-269 


Safety education, 500-502 
Salaries of teachers, 20, 193-195 
School, as center of community, 484— 
485 
book-centered, 481 
child-centered, 482 
child's beginning of, 463-465 
community-centered, 483—484 
experimental, 529-530 
radio in, 441—446 
role in community of, 488-495 
See also specific. topics, 
School activities, Pupil participation in, 
321-323 
School administration, see Administra- 
tion and Organization 
School bank, 288, 293-294 
School board, 87, 90-92, 93-94 
School books, see Textbooks and Li- 
brary 
School busses, 113, 119, 464 
School clubs, 277, 294-300 
School districts, 81-84, 86, 87, 88, 90-91 
School discipline, see Discipline and Self. 
discipline 
School adllar, 121, 124 
School finance, see Financing education 
School government, student Participa- 
tion in, 284-287 
School libraries, see Library 
School Life, 9t -99, 102 
Schol marks, 376-378 
School plant, 105-106, 494 495 
School revenue, 108-114 
School surveys, see Surveys in education 
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School systems, organization of, 77-101 
School year, length of, 106-107 
Schoolmaster's Assistant (Dillworth), 13 
School-parent co-operation, 462—466 
Scientific study of education: 
developing scientific attitudes, 32, 45— 
49 


kinds of research, 512-514 
place of research, 509-516 
Scolding, as disciplinary measure, 328 
Screening, 163-166 
Secondary education, aims of, 63-67, 72 
and health, 396-398 
and learners, 137-139 
and library, 418 
cocurricular activities in, 281, 284- 
299 
development of curriculum in, 36, 
260-272 
early American, 14-15, 77 
effect of Kalamazoo Decision on, 22, 
104 
guidance in, 338-341 
teaching opportunities in, 193 
Secret socicties, 297 
Secularization of education, 17, 472 
Selection of school personnel: 
county superintendent, 89 
guidance counselors, 355-356 
librarian, 419-420 
local superintendent, 90-94 
research workers, 514 
State superintendents, 84-85, 539 
teacher trainees, 161—167 
teachers, 185-191 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 98 
Self-discipline, development of, 61, 304- 
330 
Self-realization, as educational objec- 
tive, 56-57 
Senior high school, see 
education 
Seven cardinal Principles of secondary 
education, 64, 335 
Shaming, as disciplinary Measure, 328 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, 34 
Single salary schedule, 194 
Slow learners, education of, 151-152 
Sloyd, 35 
Smith-Hughes Acts (1917 and 1918), 36, 
96-97 


Secondary 


Social adjustment, 29, 152-155 
Social age, 130, 143 

Social relations of buic a 2 
Social Studies, new courses in, 263 
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Society and curriculum development, 


255-256 3 
Socio-economic goal of education, 64 
Southern colonies, education in, 5-6 
Special aids for education, 425-448 
Standardized testing techniques, 359- 
, 366-375, En 
e, influehoe on education, in colonial 

days, 7-11 
State administrative educational officers, 

84-86 
State aid to education, 108-113 
e boards of education, 81-84, 540 
c control of education} 539 
Stcreoscopes, 431—432 
at council, 285-287 
it self-government, 277-278 
xt teaching, 173-174 
lies in education, see Surveys in 
cducation 
Subject matter, see Curriculum 
Superintendent of schools, 84-85, 89-94 
Supervision, and administration, 227— 

245 

and individual conference, 238, 242- 
243 
and teacher attitude, 213-214 
and teacher trainces, 238-240 
function and value of, 212-213, 227- 
229, 234, 244-245 
in classroom, 238, 240-242 
techniques of, 237-244 
value of good, 244-245 
Supervisors, and teachers, 212-214, 238, 
240-245 
characteristics of good, 235-237 
Support of schools, see Financing educa- 
tuon 
Surveys in education, and educational 
studies, 517-526 
examples of, 41, 86, 491—492, 523- 
526 
meaning and techniques of, 518-521 


Taxation for education, 10, 103, 104 
Teacher, personality traits of, 163-166, 
178-179, 190, 320-321 
gue attitudes, 161, 213-214, 320- 
21 
Teacher certification, 182-191 
Teacher education, basic principles of, 
176-177 
development of, 38—41, 169-174 
in colonial times, 12-13, 20, 38-39 


“service, 174-176 
ML 167-174 
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"Teacher education (continued) 
requirements in, 161-162 
screening in, 163-166 
types of institutions of, 167-169, 174- 

176 

Teacher health, 162, 179, 190 

Teacher 223-224 « 

‘Teacher , 182-191 

Teacher rating scale, 178-179 

"Teacher recreation, 218-219 

Teacher selection, 105, 160-167, 185- 

191 
"Teacher tenure, 195-196 
Teacher trainees, and supervision, 238— 
240 
desirable traits of, 190-191 
rating scale for, 178-179 
selection of, 161-167 

Teacher training, see Teacher education 

Teacher traits, see Teacher, personality 

traits of 

Teacher turnover, 191-192 

Teacher-made tests, 361-366 

Teacher-pupil co-operation, 205-206, 

318-319 

Teachers, and administration, 233-234 
and community, 215-219 
and coworkers, 206-212 
and guidance, 351-354 
and measurement, 358-382 
and parents, 215-217, 466 
and supervisors, 212-214, 238, 240— 

245 
‘Teachers’ agencies, 188 
Teachers College (Columbia Univer- 
sity), 34, 40, 48, 168, 523 
Teachers’ meetings, 243-244 


Teachers’ salaries, 20, 193-195 4 
Teachers’ social activities, 218-219 
Teaching as a Man's Job, 105 

Teaching opportunities, 191—198 
Television, 447—448 

Tenth Amendment and education, 80 
Tenure, see Teacher tent re 

dur A c. limitations of, 360- 


of intelligence, 369 = 
meaning and value of, 367-368 
of personality, 372— 374 9 
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Tests and testing techniques (continued) 
of scholastic achievement, 369, 370- 
372: 
of special aptitude, 369—370 
standardized, 359-360, 366—375, 519 
teacher-made, 361-366 
‘Textbooks, colonial, 8-9, 13-14 
cost and ownership of, 408-410 
illustrations in, 429 
selection of, 410—412 
state-wide adoption of, 410—411 
use and value of, 32, 405-408, 489 
Town and township, as school districts, 
91-92 
"Traffic, direction of school, 288, 294 
Training, see Education and Teacher 
education 
Traits, see Personality 
Transportation of pupils, 113, 119, 464 
Trends in education, see Curriculum 
and specific topics 
Twentieth-century trends in education, 
30-49 


UNESCO, 73-74, 485, 538 

United Nations organization, 73 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 20, 98 

United States Office of Education, 34, 
85, 97-99, 102, 126 


» 


Units of administrative organization, 
77-101, 119 
Universities, aims of, 72 
development of, 25-27, 41-43 
University of Iowa, 24, 40 
University of Pennsylvania, 16, 23 
Unknown Teacher, The (Van Dyke), 201 


Validity, meaning of, 368 
Vassar College, 24 
Visual aids to education, 426-433 
Virginia, education in, 5, 81, 82 
Vocational education, as an aim, 64 
apprenticeship in, 35 
courses in, 33, 96, 109 
development of, 35-38 
federal aid for, 96-97 
guidance in, 71, 138-139, 333-335, 
339, 340, 342 
need of, 68-69 


Wages of teachers, 20, 193-195 

William and Mary College, 5, 15, 23 

Winnetka Plan, 531 

Women, as teachers, 20, 192-193 
higher education for, 23, 24 

Work, interrelation with play, 253-254 
part-time, 494 


Yale (College) University, 15, 23, 25, 27 
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